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From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erdture, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Cover: The entrance 
hall and dining room of 
Diane Keaton’s Beverly 
Hills, California, 
house. Interior design 
by Stephen Shadley. 
Photography by Tim 
Street-Porter. See page 
86. ABOVE RIGHT: A 
country house in 
Bridgehampton, New 
York. Architecture by 
Frederick W. Stelle. 
Landscape architecture 
by Perry Guillot. Pho- 
tography by Peter Van- 
derwarker. See page 158. 
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{An explanation as to what mi 





Why the country nee¢ 


When we talk to Corvette” enthusiasts, one thing 
stands out repeatedly in our conversations: 
having one outstanding performer is great, 
but having a choice is even better. Which is 
why the Corvette comes in three distinctly 
different models, each with a winning per- 
sonality all its own. Since the very first road- 
ster in 1953, the Corvette has captured the 
hearts of sports car enthusiasts the world 
over with its very American blend of high 
performance, dramatic style and remarkable 
over-the-road agility. In 1999 this lineup of 
Corvette models pushes the performance 


envelope to an even higher level. 





The Coupe. The Soul of Corvette. 
The unmistakable aerodynamic profile. The 


distinctive low nose. And the dramatic fast- 


back. The qualities that have made the 


Corvette an American performance icon are 


alive and well in the fifth-generation coupe 


The aluminum LS1 V8 eae wees driver 
| with a prodigious amount of responsive, seamless power. 
you can drive today. But as sports car enthusi- 
asts know so well, the “look” of Corvette is 
only the beginning. Underneath is a vaultlike 
structure that is four times stiffer than the 


previous generation. And functional, light- 





By Jim Camy 


weight aluminum suspension pieces, ¥ 
enough tuning variations to charm even 
most hard-core enthusiast. Add tot 
massive four-wheel ventilated power 
brakes with a sophisticated antilock 
system and precise, variable-effort p 
rack-and-pinion steering, and you hi 
Corvette that achieves new levels of di 
day-out driving satisfaction. But of cot 
the very essence — and the defining 
characteristic of every Corvette —i 
aluminum LS1 V8 with 345 horsepov 
5600 rpm and 350 lb.-ft. of torque a 
rpm. This award-winning engine is eq 
with Sequential Fuel Injection (SFI), 
tronic “drive-by-wire” throttle contre 
enough virtually seamless power to 


your adrenaline flowing each and eve 





| 
apf the three Corvettes special.} 


| arsenal of Corvettes. 


| te Brand Manager 


ertible. The Open-Air Corvette. 
distinctively dramatic shape, complete 


faterfall” bodywork between the seats, 
f 
pn-air Corvette provides a driving 


ince that can be savored on your 


stretch of road, over and over again. 


5 a convertible that’s remarkable in 





trunk that provides 13.9 cubic feet of luggage 

space with the top up (enough for two golf 
bags) and 11.2 cubic feet with the top down. 
The top itself has a heated glass rear window, 

unlike some other sports cars, and it stores 
neatly out of sight beneath the bodywork. 

With the rumble from the LS1 V8 filling 




















amically sophisticated like all Corvette models, Seductively sensuous, the Corvette convertible may be { 


oupe is the classic Corvette fastback design 





yday versatility, too. The Corvette 


tible comes complete with a full 





the ultimate open-air driving experience. 


your ears, and the rushing wind aerody- 
namically guided over the ergonomically 
correct cockpit, it’s the only convertible 


that matters. 


The Hardtop. The Ultimate Performance Corvette. 
Since the era of the competition Grand Sport, 
a fixed-roof configuration has always meant 
the ultimate performance Corvette, and the 
hardtop is no exception. Even more rigid and 
lighter than the coupe, the hardtop is the 
Corvette for sports car purists. Equipped with 
the close-ratio, six-speed manual transmission 
only (a sophisticated four-speed automatic is 
stand md in the other Corvette models) and Z51 
ispension, the hardtop takes all the qualities 


ath (mn tratte 
he Corvette 


such an exceptional 


performance car to begin with, and hones 
them to an even higher degree of brilliance. 
The hardtop provides the enthusiast with 
the ultimate Corvette driving experience. 


With Corvette, the Choice Is Yours. 


a 


The Corvette Team comes to work each day 











Performance for performance sake, the hardtop is the 
ultimate Corvette for sports car purists. 


with an enviable assignment: How do we 
nurture one of the greatest sports cars in the 
world and make it better, enhancing the 
experience for driving enthusiasts every- 
where? Well, we'd like you to test drive the 
distinctive coupe, the sensuous convertible 
or the remarkable hardtop for yourself. See 
why we feel the Corvette lineup for 1999 is, 
we re proud to say, the finest group of sports 


cars we've ever produced. 


The Only Sports Car 
That Matters. 
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With help from our Retirement 
Success Kit, you can make 
critical decisions about 
investments and pensions 
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Can you retire when you want, 
as comfortably as you want? 
Will your money last through 
retirement? Our kit helps answer 
these questions and more. 


Each Kit includes the Guide, 
“What You Should Know Before 
You Retire,” plus “6 Steps To 
An Early Retirement” and the 
Slide Rule Retirement Savings 
Calculator. 


For your FREE kit, simply call 
1-800-GET-ADVICE, ext. 832. 
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“RICHARD MEIER’S HOUSE IS AT ONCE MAGNIFICENT 
AND A SMASHING PIECE OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


I have never written to a magazine 
before, but “Sonoma’s H-E Ranch” 
(March 1999) touched my heart, from 
the house’s adobe walls to its elegant 
dining area and its lovely, cozy living 
room with books, books and more 
books. If I were a guest, I would never 
want to leave the Tree House. And what 
a wonderful porch. I can feel the sense 
of peace and contentment one could 
find there. Denise Hale has made her 
home a haven, and I hope she enjoys it 
for many, many years. 

EVELYN S. SMITH 

Yusa Crry, CALIFORNIA 


The H-E ranch house was the culmina- 
tion of a dream my parents—Pat and 
Prentis Hale—had of building an ele- 
gantly simple adobe-brick ranch house, 
reflective of the wild and beautiful land 
that surrounds it. Together, they picked 
out the site and built the house. My fa- 
ther, perfectionist that he was, oversaw 
and approved even the smallest details. I 
was appalled by the second Mrs. Hale’s 
description of the ranch as “a shabby, 
tacky, neglected adobe lodge.” In the in- 
terest of fairness, writer Aileen Mehle 
should have talked to the many guests 
who visited the ranch pre-Denise, for 
she would have found out that it was in- 
deed a beautiful house. 

Linpa Hale BUCKLIN 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


I would have loved to see how the house 
in “Sonoma’s H-E Ranch” looked in its 
setting. As it is, I have no sense of the 
house itself. 

Mark H. TIMBERLAKE 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


As I gazed on Richard Meier’s Neuge- 
bauer house (“Architecture: Millennial 
Modernism,” March), I reveled in the 
text and photos of this slick and cool 
Neapolitan (Florida, that is) palazzo. 
Meier beautifully handled such prob- 
lems as oppressive sun and heat and dif- 
ficult internal circulation while creating 


marvelous views with his usual aplomb, 
The house is at once magnificent and a 
smashing piece of architecture. The 


ample spread you lavished on this house 


left me completely unprepared for the 
dreadful interior of the old Paris apart- 
ment in “Modern Gothic in Paris.” How 
could you? 

JOHN B. HACKLER 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Congratulations on your feature about 
Rémy Le Fur’s Gothic retreat. I was 
pleased by the variety of objects in the 
apartment; the blue draperies give it a 
mysterious touch that reminds me of 
the fairy tales I read as a child. Prince 
Michael of Greece’s text fills the imagi- 
nation while one enjoys the photogra- 
phy by Marina Faust. 

Nasi ABU-DARGHAM 

BrErRUT, LEBANON 


I like your magazine immensely, partic- 
ularly when you showcase homes that 
reaffirm my belief that money does not 
confer taste. “An Aspen Renaissance” 
(March) is a case in point. What an ex- 
ample of what is wrong with both archi- 
tecture and design. Why do people 
imagine that baronial means better? 
The “mix of European furnishings and 
American comfort” is the worst case of 
iiber-kitsch I have seen in years. 

Diane S. POWELL 

SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 


I enjoyed seeing our project Camp 
‘Topridge published in your June 1999 
issue. However, the phone number list- 
ed in the AD Directory is incorrect. 
Our correct phone number is 214/871- 
9388. I would also like to mention that, 
in addition to Nancy Rogers, the project 
team included Catherine Bolin, Molly 
Sullivan, Sharon Sedlacek and myself. 
Also, the chandelier in the main lodge 
was fabricated here in Dallas by Lost 
Arts, 214/760-1220. 

Pat Forp 

Da.ias, TEXAS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048 
E-mail: letters@ archdigest.com 
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Senior Financial Advisor 


Will you 


outlive 


-your 
401 (k)? 


; Today, people are look- 


ing forward to long, 
active retirements. 
Which means taking 


' another look at how you 


intend to pay for it. 


At American Express 
Financial Advisors, we 
can help you make sure 
that your nest egg will 
last. With advice on 
investment strategies, 
tax planning, estate 
planning and more. 

Get the expertise and 
insight you need to make 
smarter decisions, so 
you can take control of 
your future. 


Call 1-800-GET-ADVICE 
and own your world. 


www,americanexpress.com/advisors 
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LONDON: Christians of Knightsbridge 0171 5819200 
CHESHIRE: The Original Christians Shop 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Edinburgh 0131 5572529 
HAMPSHIRE: Christians of Petersfield 01730 262314 
ESSEX: Christians of Brentwood 01277 223016 
SUSSEX: Christians of Handcross 01444 401277 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Aberdeen 01224 638222 
CO. DURHAM: Christians of Darlington 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE: Christians of Leigh 01942 601003 
LEICESTERSHIRE: Christians of Leicester 01162 702713 
KENT: Christians of Hayes 0181 4625638 
WALES: Christians of Cardiff 01222 694294 
BIRMINGHAM: Christians of Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE: Christians of Beverley 01482 867856 
DORSET: Christians of Dorchester 01305 268862 
ESSEX: Christians of Coggeshall 01376 563022 
MIDDLESEX: Christians of Uxbridge 01895 468888 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Christians of Cheltenham 01242 243731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: Christians of Jersey 01534 46506 
HERTFORDSHIRE: Christians of St. Albans 01727 847631 
KENT: Christians of Tunbridge Wells 01892 619550 
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NEW YORK: Christians on Madison Avenue (212) 570 6371 
NEW YORK: Christians at The Architects and Designers Building (212) 308 3732 
NEW YORK: Christians of Long Island (516) 365 2885 
CONNECTICUT: Christians of Greenwich (203) 629 9417 
FLORIDA: Christians at the Design Center Of Thé Americas (954) 926 5887 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Christians of The Carolinas (803) 779 0061 
FLORIDA: Christians of Palm Beach (561) 6919454 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of Los Angeles Summer 1999 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of San Francisco Summer 1999 
NEVADA: Christians of Las Vegas Summer 1999 
ARIZONA: Christians of Scottsdale Summer 1999 
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FRANCE: Christians of Paris 01 4548 5757 
BELGIUM: Christians of Antwerp 03 226 7145 
HOLLAND: Christians of Goes 01132 50666 


Worldwide, Christians require 1 Exclusive Dealership per country. 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in London: +44 1727 841 128 








Christians of the USA require 8 further Exclusive Dealerships. 
Telephone Robert Hughes in New York: (212) 570 6371 

















THE COLLECTION OF 
THE BARONS NATHANIEL AND 
ALBERT 
VON ROTHSCHILD 
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ONCORDE INDUSTRI 


London, 8 July 1999 


ENQUIRIES: Alexander Hope on (44 171) 389 2537 


CATALOGUES: (S8O0Q) 395 6300 


_CHRISTIES | 


8 King Street, . London SWIY 6QT. Tel: (44 171) w.christies.com 
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KENNETH NOLAND 


| In its range and diversity, next month’s issue reflects the increas- 
y gly international nature of today’s design world. For our shopping 
feature, English designer Genevieve Weaver reveals her favorite 
shopping sources in India. Architect Marc Corbiau presents two 
new houses in Belgium. Fudith Thurman reports on Heather and 


André Previn’s refuge on Martha’s Vineyard, and Michael Peppiatt visits perfume 
magnate fean-Paul Guerlain’ estate outside Paris. In Mexico we introduce the Hotelito 
Desconocido, an environmentally friendly resort, and in New York State, the guest- 
house Vicente Wolf designed for recording czar Clive Davis. Other locations in the 
August issue include Kenya, New Orleans, Georgia and London. And then there’s 
the Savannah, a sailing yacht designed in the United States, built in New Zealand and 
fitted out by Englishman David Linley in collaboration with Ralph Lauren Home Col- 
lection. It’s one project that’s always on the move—tike contemporary design itself. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author 
of Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. 
He is currently writing Class Act: The Life 
of Leland Hayward. 


TRENE BorGER, a journalist and fiction 
writer, is the artist-in-residence at AIDS 
Project Los Angeles and the program direc- 
tor for the CalArts/Alpert Award in the Arts. 


SUSAN CHEEVER Is an Ar- 
chitectural Digest contribut- 
ing writer. Her memoir 
Note Found in a Bottle was 
recently published by Simon 
& Schuster. 





Nancy Co iins, an Architectural Digest 

contributing writer, has been a correspon- 
dent for ABC News and is a feature writer 
for Rolling Stone and Us. She is the author 


of a memoir collection, Hard to Get. 


Micuae Ennis is the author of Byzantium 
and Duchess of Milan. He is currently work- 
ing on a novel set in first-century Judaea. 


ROLAND FLAMINI, the author of Thalberg: The 
Last Tycoon and the World of MGM, is writing a 
biography of French diplomat Edmond Genet. 





Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


Tuomas S. HINES is a pro- 
fessor of history and archi- 
tecture at UCLA. His books 
include William Faulkner 
and the Tangible Past and the 
forthcoming Irving Gill and 
the Architecture of Reform for 
The Monacelli Press. 
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JONATHAN KANDELL has written two books 
about Latin America, Passage Through El 
Dorado and La Capital: The Biography of 
Mexico City. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


Caro Lut ry, a 1998-99 National Arts 
Journalism Program Fellow at Columbia 
University, has written for Time and The New 
York Times Magazine. 


MIcHAEL PEpPIATT is cocurating “Francis 
Bacon: A Retrospective,” currently at the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco, and an ex- 
hibition of British figurative painting, at the 
Kunsthaus in Vienna through August. His 
‘biography of Francis Bacon was published 
by Farrar, Straus & Giroux in 1997. 


ANNETTE TAPERT, the author of The 
Power of Style, is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer. Her book The Power 

of Glamour was published last November 
by Crown. 


SUZANNE TROCME writes frequently about 
design and architecture. Her book Influential 
Interiors will be published by Clarkson Potter 
in September. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written 

for The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make- 

Believe Presidents, Capitalist Fools and 

Citizen Cohn. 


MrcHaEL WEssB’s latest books are New Stage 
for a City and Through the Windows of Paris, 
in addition to a series of monographs on res- 
idential architecture. 


9) LEON WHITESON is an ar- 
chitecture critic and a novel- 
ist. His book A Place Called 
Waco will be published this 
fall by Public Affairs. 
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prs ewe eeeee ea Cl ea most impressive is that these performance gains were achieved on a 


powerplant already hailed as “simply the best V6 engine:’* What these numbers don't reveal are the hedonistic comforts of the new Maxima’s 


interior—including a new, available, custom-tuneg, 7-speaker Bose’ aah. an 4 with CD player and an even more generous bounty of 
. 7 F nto 


rich Seton leather trim. Add to this a re-engineere Non} so resp@nsive it feels connected to your synapses. A re-tuned suspension 


that provides a taut, yet silken ride. Even a reinfore 


the 2000 Maxima. And nothing else. Inquiries? Phon 


©1999 Nissan North America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, Maxima and DRIVEN are trademarks owned by or licensed to Nissan. Bose® is a registered Reon Co) Um elt) 
Corporation. 2000 EPA mileage figures shown. Actual mileage may vary with driving conditions. Use for comparison only. * Ward's Auto World, 1999. 17" wheel late availability. 


HORSEPOWER: 222 
MILES PER GALLON: 28 
RT CE 








RU Gear 


TIT alee (LUMO Le) Cue Hn 






full of spectacular photos and packed with facts —fro: 
huge 32-horsepower increase to its bigger, even more luxuri 


ior to its sports-car-like cornering capabilities. Amazing cia ue. 
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DRIVEN. 





© 1999 Nissan North America, Inc. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Maxima are trademarks owned by or licensed to Nissan. 
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‘ve gone into business for 

the first time in my life,” 

the Honorable Desmond 
Guinness says jokingly about 
his venture selling Kindel’s 
reproductions of famous Irish 
furniture at his castle, Leixlip, 
in County Kildare. “The Irish 
Georgian Society Collection is 
in showrooms across the United 
States but wasn’t available any- 
where in Europe. We visited a 
few trade shops that didn’t seem 
right, and then I thought we 
could make use of the old clergy 
hall at the entrance to Leixlip.” 
Kindel Furniture at Leixlip 
Castle (above and above right) 


Kindel chairs at Leix- 
lip: Russborough, left, 
and Castletown bal- 
loon and armchair 





JAMES MORTIMER 


A GUINNESS RECORD 


JAMES MORTIMER 


was born this spring, and Guin- 
ness’s assistant, Fiona Burke 
(above left), who runs the shop, 
already has gotten orders for 
the Castletown balloon chair (a 
copy of one made ca. 1725 for 


William Connolly’s estate) and 
the Russborough lounge chair 
(Garech Browne of Luggala 
owns the original). There are 19 
other pieces from major Irish 
houses, such as a Neoclassical 








sideboard from Birr Castle that 
was scaled down from the mas- 
sive original, a Chippendale chair 
from Guinness’s collection and 
a lamp table from Glin Castle, 
home of Irish Georgian Society 
president Desmond FitzGerald. 
“These pieces are carved by 
hand in order to accurately ren- 
der the articulated detail of 18th- 
century furniture,” says Kindel 
president Paula Fogarty, whose 
father visited Ireland in 1982 
and launched an enterprise to 
replicate Georgian furniture. 
Royalties from the sale of the 
collection benefit the Irish Geor- 
gian Society. By appointment. 
Kindel Furniture at Leixlip 
Castle, Leixlip, County Kildare, 
353-1-624-6873; Kindel Furni- 
ture Company, 616/243-3676. 
continued on page 28 
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FRANKLY 
FORTIES 


HH could he resist, Alex- 
andre Biaggi responds 
when asked why he’s selling the 
contemporary shagreen and vel- 
lum lamps (above) of the French 
designer Nicolas Aubagnac in 
his antiques shop. “It’s difficult 
to find the right kind of lighting 


to go with, say, the furniture of 


Jean-Michel Frank. So I asked 


Nicolas to create a small col- 
lection without copying old 
designs.” Jacques Grange was 
one of the first customers. Alex 
andre Biagei, 14 rue de Seine, 
75006 Paris; 33-1-44-07-34-73. 
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FRENCH 
DISCOVERY 


uring a recent antiques- 

shopping expedition in 

Sheffield, Massachu- 
setts, Mary Meehan turned up 
Le Trianon Fine Antiques, a 
large store that specializes in 
16th- to 19th-century French 
furniture. Although it’s near the 
busy antiques center of Mill- 
brook, New York, Le Trianon 
stands out nonetheless, notes 
Meehan (right, on a Louis XV 
desk at the shop). “It’s not your 
typical country store. There’s so 
much English and American in 
the area—it’s wonderful to have 
a French place. And it has a great 


| 


atmosphere.” Owners Jean-Henri 


and Colette Sarbib carry a wide 
range of in ory, from statues 


to tapestries | as some Flor- 


entine and Genovese antiques. 
he Sarbibs, who buy in Europe 
and occasionally in the United 


States, look for signed pieces and 


have had consoles and chairs by 


At Le Trianon Fine 
Antiques, 17th-century 
statues of the Muses 


ALEC MARSHALL 


TABLED IN NEW YORK 


oldable tables have been 

around since the Middle 

Ages, but you haven’t 
seen any made of aluminum 
and carbon fiber,” architect 
Peter Gluck says, referring 
to one of two new tables—the 
other is in maple—that recent- 
ly debuted in New York. These 
examples are the first of a group 
of pieces that Gluck, who has 
always designed furniture for 
individual residential and com- 
mercial projects, will create for 


Peter Gluck, left, 
with his foldable alu- 
minum table at ICF 





the manufacturer ICF. Since 
the tables have two leaves, they 
can double as sideboards or be 
folded completely for storage. 
“There’s a demand for furniture 
that serves various purposes,” 
explains ICF’s marketing direc- 
tor, Dan Fogelson. For one of 
the tables, Gluck wanted to 

use carbon fiber, a material 
employed in golf clubs, because 
it is strong but also lightweight, 
making the pieces especially 
easy to move and stack in a 
closet. “They’re great for city 
living,” says Gluck. ICF, 920 
Broadway, New York, NY 
10010; 212/388-1000. 





such masters as Jacob and Blan- 
chard. Meehan likes to use the 
opulent furnishings to fashion 
eclectic interiors. “I’m working 
on a loft in Manhattan where one 
person likes empty spaces and 
the other loves anything Em- 
pire, so it’s a great setting for a 
few select pieces like these,” she 
says. Le Trianon Fine Antiques, 
1854 N. Main St., Sheffield, MA 
01257; 413/528-0775. 

continued on page 32 








FROM THE HEART. Victoria bracelet with diamonds and rubies set in platinum, $16,500. 





TIFFANY & CO. 


> 


FOR TIFFANY STORE LOCATIONS OR INQUIRIES CALL 800-526-0649 


New Vintages} 


...an eclectic line of casual, traditional @ 


upholstery that fits easily into traditional, 7 
transitional or minimalist contemporary § 
decor...appealing to today’s more 


casual lifestyles, at an incredible value. } 


www.bernhardtfurniture.com # 


1.800.340.0240, ext. 2011 § 
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AN AUGUST BEGINNING 


fter working for 12 years 

in the Washington De- 

sign Center, Deborah 
Anderson felt she knew how to 
run her own showroom, so she 
opened August Georges in 
Georgetown and drew in such 
designers as Thomas Pheasant. 
Anderson shows the furniture 
and fabrics of George Smith, 
whose traditional club chairs 


and sofas she has upholstered in 


y 


BRUCE KAT, 
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linens. Also represented are 
DHS Designs and Antiques, 
with its old fireplaces and copies 
of antique cast-stone cherubs, 
urns and caryatids, and David 
Iatesta, who makes reproduc- 
tion furniture. Antiques, such as 
Louis XIV tapestry chairs and 
industrial gear wheels, abound. 
August Georges, 1523 Wiscon- 
sin Ave. N.W., Washington, DC 
20007; 202/337-5110. 


TIM CLINCH 
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Industrial gear wheels 
and a David Iatesta 
table, above, and DHS 
cast-stone pieces, left, 
at August Georges 





SPANISH INDEPENDENCE 


literally stumbled across this 

shop while walking down 
the street,” Pascua Ortega says 
about one of his favorite Madrid 
antiques sources, Restelo Al- 
moneda, owned by Fernando 
Campo. Although it’s not in the 
antiques district, Ortega (above, 
at the shop) visits often, because 
Campo comes up with “furni- 
ture or decorative objects of the 
right era and with character.” As 
an example, he extols an Empire 
bookcase, ca. 1810, that mea- 
sures six feet high and five feet 
wide. “The proportions are ex- 
cellent,” he points out. “The 
brass fixtures are in optimum 
condition, and the marble top is 
original.” Ortega is also im- 
pressed with several late-18th- 
century chandeliers, which until 


recently hung in a government 


building, and with four signed 
Swedish Neoclassical dining 
chairs in mint condition. 
Campo, who has been selling 
Spanish and French antiques 
since 1983, takes pride in keep- 
ing Restelo Almoneda far more 
disheveled than the buttoned- 
down antiques shops of the Sal- 
amanca district, a five-minute 
taxi ride away. In the back room, 
one can still detect the sounds 
and smells of restoration work 
in progress. The front is cluttered 
with tables, armoires, lamps, ce- 
ramics and paintings bought 
mostly on twice-monthly trips 
to Paris and southern France. 
“This store has a lot more per- 
sonality than those in the an- 
tiques district,” says Ortega. 
Restelo Almoneda, 33 Libertad, 
28004 Madrid; 34-91-531-9882. 
continued on page 35 
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CLAREMONT ‘KuG ComPANY 


ANTIQUE CARPETS FOR ART AND INVESTMENT 


Persian Dorasht, 1 8ft. 3in. x 22ft. Tin., 150 years old — A spectacular representative of our vast collection 


of antique art carpets in seldom-found very large sizes. 





True art ts timeless 


Inquiries & color catalog ($10), call 1-800-441-1332 
6087 Claremont Avenue, Oakland, CA USA 94618 


Serving a discriminating international clientele from the beautiful San Francisco area. — 
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VINCENT KNAPP 








VINCENT KNAPP 





METAL ART 


Y ‘or most of the last two year 
i Philippe Anthonioz was 


confined to his Paris studio 


ao 


(right), working on chandeliers, 
railings and other metalwork for 
a big house that Bruce Gregga 
was designing thousands of miles 
away in California’s Napa Valley. 
Although Gregga, Juan Pablo 
Molyneux and Thierry Des- 
pont commission furniture (left) 
from Anthonioz, who worked 
with Diego Giacometti in the 
1980s, they regard him as an art- 
ist. “The texture and mood of the 
bronze are extraordinary,” says 
Gregga. “There’s no one else 
like him.” Philippe Anthonioz, 
4 passage Saint Bernard, 75011 
Paris; fax 33-1-43-38-18-02. 
continued on page 37 
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© 1999 Thomas Kinkade. Media Arts Group, Inc 





Summer Gate Available in three sizes 
oo Available at these Resa 
Milica rite merle THOMAS KINKADE SIGNATURE GALLERIES Twin Cities Galleries 
Montclair, CA Minneapolis, MN 
909-399-5748 | 612 KINKADE (546-5233) 
ere rom ee | 877-504-1010 (toll free) 
Northridge, CA . Village Gallery Fosters’ Gallery, Inc. SOUTH 


Cato eel ET ; 


Old rer Sata 
Fort Collins, CO. . 


Alamo City Galleries 


/Quarry 
San Antonio, TX 


Oe Beach/Brea/Irvine, CA Weymouth, MA 
a 949- 450-8282 781-337-5595 


TNA Eee 


970-221-1690 Wie tetas Pa Se 
757-498-8760 , 
Prescott Square Gallery. aera be rata 


& Sedona Tianhe le Galle oe Thomas Kinkade Galleries 


Tlaquepaque Kenwood Towne Centre ald 
Prescott/Sedona, AZ & Hyde Park Square Lightscape Gallery 
877-776-8710 eT tel a, Bae tet Eu Ce el 
5 CET rs Dee The Woodlands, TX 
Thomas Kinkade TT yay 


Signature Gallery 
South Coast Plaza 
Orange County, CA 
Et Pye eee EE 


Park South Gallery 
Winter Park, FL 
407-599-0402 


Trolley Square/Park rors Thomas Kinkade 


Galleries 


; ; _ PY dalle) ee meray 
Salt Lake City/ Park City, UT Exclusively representing the work & Gwinnett Mall 
877-799-0502 m7 of artist Thomas Kinkade Atlanta, GA 
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BLANKE TING 
AMERICA 


i: Keister had, for years, 
operated East Meets West 
on the quiet end of Larchmont 
Boulevard in Los Angeles, and 
that’s where Karin Blake, Nao- 
mi Leffs clients and Michael 
Smith would go to find some of 
the best quilts and Beacon and 
horse blankets west of the Rock- 
ies. Now, at his new La Brea Ave- 
nue shop, Keister has drawn the 
interest of film stylists and other 
L.A. designers. “He has beauti- 
ful old quilts, wool plaid blankets 
and dry sinks,” says Mimi Lon- 
don, who recently purchased a 
vintage braided rug and Ameri- 
can flag pillows. Keister, who 
just opened an antiques business 
in his hometown of Lewisburg, 
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ANTHONY CUNHA 


At East Meets West, a 
rare pictorial quilt, left, 
and a 1920s comforter 


Pennsylvania, estimates his quilt 
inventory at 400 to 500. East 
Meets West, 160 N. La Brea Ave., 
Los Angeles, CA 90036, 323/931- 
0500; Lewis Keister Antiques, 
803 S. Armory Dr., Lewisburg, 
PA 17837, 570/524-0709. 0 
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ck First, the Syner-Flex 
is micro-adjusts to cradi 


curve and contour of ya. ‘While the Posture Tech™ 


| inner core gives you correct 
Support for your back. 







These MicroSpan™ support 
elements supply ten times 

the durability at nearly half the 
height of a conventional foundation. 
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NEW DIMENSION 


THE WHOLE BODY. THE S 






_ CONVENIENCE OF THE REDUCED- 








| FOUNDATION, OUR MOST DURABLE FOUNDA 
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| THEY CREATE A UNIQUE SYNERGY BETWEEN BED A 


G4) Sebturepedic 


Crown Jewet 


Fr FOR A DEALER NEAR YOU, CALL 1-800-95-SEALY 


} aD OR VISIT WWW.SEALY.COM. 
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WHAT ELSE WILL BE MINE 


Fomine NEXT THOUSAND YEARS? 
td } 
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WHAT ELSE WILL LAST 


AS LONG AS LOVE ITSELF? 


DIAMOND SOLITAIRE EAR STUDS SET IN PLATINUM. MOST EXQUISITE IN 1/4 CARAT OR MORE. 


De BEERS. THE WORLD'S DIAMOND EXPERTS SINCE 1888. WWW.ADIAMONDISFOREVER.COM 





De Beers 


A DIAMOND 


LS FOREVER 
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AUSTRALIAN OPEN 


VICENTE WOLF’S BEST SOURCES IN MELBOURNE 


Text by Jonathan Kandell/Photography by Robert McLeod 


EW YORK-BASED INTE- 

rior designer Vicente 

Wolf has traveled 
through the Himalayas, Af- 
rica and Southeast Asia in 
search of objects that pass his 
litmus test: “They must con- 
vey the essence of their native 
country without looking like 
souvenirs and still be able to 
blend in with modern Amer- 
ican design.” Australia hadn’t 


Be.Low: The designer 
stands near a Tasma- 
nian “Jimmy Possum” 
stick chair and a French 
walnut wyvern at Gra- 
ham Cornall Antiques. 
“They have things from 
Europe and Australia.” 





“Tt was a wonderful 
surprise to find such 
interesting art and an- 
tiques in Melbourne,” 
says Vicente Wolf. 
Lert: The Flinders 
Street Station is a 
busy railway terminal. 


figured in any of his itiner- 
aries; it didn’t seem exotic 
enough. And never having 
visited the island continent, 
he equated Australian notions 

of décor with stuffed koalas. 
But a couple of years ago 
Wolf was invited to Mel- 
bourne to lecture at a confer- 
ence on interior design. He 
browsed through shops rec- 
continued on page 43 
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THE GREAT INDOORS. 


, few Pathfinder has an uncan- 
‘ake: luxuriously spacious 
okt em table cabin, available 


S approved items 


THE STRENG ther-appointed 
Nissan's exclusive M/FM/CD /eas- 
construction joins bo Dolby’ Noise 
and frame into one rigi: xd Homeli 1k 
for rugged durability oft , \t-way por ver 
well as superior comfort r sliding glas 
smooth, carike ride on pave: rim and more 


th £9 
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©1999 Nissan North America, Inc. "Nissan 1ed by or licensed to Nissan and “Driven” is a trademark of Nissan. Bose® is a registered trademark of the Bose Corporation 




























JE NEXT PLATEAU. 


It’s challenge enough, most engineers would 
tell you, to design a sport utility vehicle for 
some of the roughest, toughest, most remote 
terrain on the planet. But Nissan’s engineers 
went right ahead and took on the additional 
challenge of designing an SUV in which the 
most confirmed city folks, and even pampered 
society types, would also feel right at home. 
= = =“ eal . x 6 : | “a \ : saa R i The strikingly redesigned Pathfinder you 
7 see here is that vehicle. It’s quieter, more com- 
fortable, more luxurious than ever—whether 
weaving through your morning commute or 


conveying you to a night on the town. Thanks, 


in part, to an impressive array of technology to 
shield you against noise and vibration. At the 
same time, the new Pathfinder is the strongest 
and most rugged off-roader we’ve ever built— 
featuring our high-strength DURASTEEL body 
panels and rigid MonoFrame construction. 
It’s enough to make you wonder: Where 


do we go from here? 









THIS IS A TEST. WE’RE ON YOUR SIDE. SMOOTHING YOU DOWN THE HIGHWAY. 


Our testing, re-testing and 
re-retesting—from the 
frozen reaches of the 
Arctic to the sear- 
ing heat of Death 
Valley—are critical 
steps in refining 
our technology. 
hich explains a suspension 
fat is fully capable of off-road 
irability and on-road civility. 
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Supplemental side-impact air bags 
aren't items you'd typically expect 
to find on an SUV. But then, “typ- 
ical” was never one of our guiding 
principles. That’s why side-impact 
air bags are available on the ae 
new Pathfinder, = 

to help pro- 
tect you in 
certain side 
collisions* 








Noise and vibration you associate 
with other SUV's have no place 
in the Pathfinder. This year, 20 
sound-deadening, vibration- 
neutralizing features—in addition 
to the liquid-filled % : 
» mount ‘% ra 
own here—help ae 
keep your ride 
smooth, quiet 


and comfortable. 
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Ricut: Wolf inspects 
20th-century Aus- 
tralian glazed pottery 
at Hurnall’s Antiques 
and Decorative Arts. 
Some of the reliefs 
depict eucalyptus 
trees and koalas. 


continued from page 39 
ommended by local design- 
ers and was intrigued enough 
to accept a proposal to return 
two years later to teach a 
weeklong course and embark 
on a more comprehensive ex- 
ploration of the city’s shops 
and galleries. 

This time the breadth and 
quality of the art and craft 
work took him aback. He 
found Aboriginal paintings 








that seemed to bridge tribal 
spiritualism and contempo- 
rary Western aesthetics; early- 
twentieth-century Australian 
vases with soulful hues; clas- 
sic furniture from the fifties 
to the seventies that added 
Australian touches to designs 
inspired by well-known Amer- 
icans and Europeans; rare 
prints of local flora and fau- 
na; and fine Asian antiques 
at startlingly low prices. 


Asove: A 19th-century 
awning decorates the 
facade of Spencer Scott 
Sandilands, a shop 
noted for its rare prints 
and maps. RiGut: Most 
of the antique prints 
are hand -colored. 
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Melbourne, an attractive 
metropolis of three million 
people, has ample parks, an 
impressive inventory of Vic- 
torian buildings on either 
side of the wide Yarra River 
and a culture invigorated by 
Mediterranean and Asian im- 
migrants. It often gets cited, 
along with its larger rival, 
Sydney, as “the world’s most 
livable city.” 

But Melbourne is also as 


spread out and confusing to 
navigate as Los Angeles. Wolf 
has come up with a strategy 
that allows him to visit his fa- 
vorite establishments within 
a day or two. This means 
using taxis between several 
districts, each with its own 
cluster of shops that can then 
be reached by foot. 

In recent decades the east- 
ern inner suburbs of Arma- 
dale and Prahran (pronounced 
purr-RAN, if one wishes to 
be understood by a cab driv- 
er) have emerged as magnets 
for antiquarians. They are 
tree-shaded neighborhoods 
of neo-Gothic stone churches 
and late-nineteenth-century 
brick houses with rose gar- 
dens. Wolf especially likes 
three shops on High Street, a 
broad avenue serviced by an 
old-fashioned electric tram. 

He rates Armadale’s Gra- 
ham Cornall Antiques as 
the finest establishment of 
its kind in the city. “He’s got 
terrific European and Aus- 
tralian furniture and decora- 
tive objects—many of them 
strong collectibles,” says Wolf. 
Of particular interest to him 

continued on page 44 








“Melbourne has ener- 
gy,” says Wolf. BELow: 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
designed by William 


RIGHT: Japanese 
screens and panels pro- 
vide a backdrop for 
Kazari’s Asian art. On 
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Butterfield in the 1880s. _ the table are contem- 
Gold rush money fund- _ porary ceramics and a 
ed the building of the bronze water bowl 

1867 Town Hall, left. with a kiri-leaf motif. 





apart. “He was nicknamed 
Jimmy Possum because he 
supposedly lived in a huge 
hollowed-out log,” says Gra- 
ham Cornall, who has writ- 
ten an authoritative book on 


Also on High Street, only 
a block away in Prahran, is 
Hurnall’s Antiques and Deco- 
rative Arts, offering the largest 
selection of Australian ceram- 
ics in the country. Among the 


BELOw: “I was abso- 
lutely captivated by 
them,” Wolf says. of 
the Aboriginal paint- 
ings and sculpture at 
Gallery Gabrielle Piz- 
zi. The totems repre- 





Australian furniture. continued on page 46 _ sent various spirits. 





continued from page 43 
is a thirteen-foot-long trestle 
table made in Australia in 
1839 with a top fashioned 
from a single slab of red gum 
tree. The tabletop, three 
inches thick and two feet 
wide, has remarkable ten- 
sile strength. On it rest two 
five-foot-long, seventeenth- 
century French walnut wy- 
verns, once used as supports 
for a coat of arms over the 
entrance archway of a Nor- 
man manor. 

Next to the table and wy- 
verns is a nineteenth-century 
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“Timmy Possum” stick chair, A 
i J Zi 
a type that has become an Wy 
Australian furniture icon. On- y} 


ly about three hundred were 
crafted, by a Tasmanian car- 





penter who came up with 
an elegantly simple design to 
allow the sticks to settle firm- 
ly into their notches over the 
years rather than pulling 
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continued from page 44 
hundreds of pieces on dis- 
play, Wolf is especially drawn 
to vases from the thirties. 
“Many of them have lead 
glazes, which create wonder- 
ful tonalities—amazing deep 
blues and greens,” says the 
designer. Marvin Hurnall, who 
has been collecting and sell- 
ing for twenty-five years, lives 
above his shop and treats cli- 
ents as houseguests. 

A few more blocks down 
High Street is Spencer Scott 
Sandilands, a dealer in rare 
prints and antique maps. Wolf 
is partial to old prints of Aus- 
tralian flora and fauna. “The 
colorations are really extraor- 
dinary—not the subdued 
tones you find in American 
and European examples,” he 
says. “I think someone who 
bought five or six of these 
works would have the makings 
of a very interesting collec- 
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tion.” Some of the best prints 
are by John Gould, an En- 
glishman who in the mid- 
nineteenth century published 
two renowned series, The 
Mammals of Australia and 
The Birds of Australia. 


continued on page 48 











1 GRAHAM CORNALL 
ANTIQUES 


731-735 High Street 
Armadale 
61-3-9576-1151 
European and Australian 
furniture and objects 


2 HUuRNALL’s ANTIQUES AND 
DECORATIVE ARTS 
691 High Street 
East Prahran 
61-3-9510-3754 


Australian ceramics 


SPENCER SCOTT 
SANDILANDS 

546 High Street 

Prahran 

61-3-9529-8011 

Rare prints and antique maps 


Lert: Luke showcases 
20th-century furniture, 
with an emphasis on 
pieces from the 1950s 
to the 1970s. The Schu- 
lim Krimper bent- 
wood-and-glass table 
dates from the 1950s. 


BELow: Deborah 
Halpern, a well- 
known Melbourne 
artist, and Wolf dis- 
cuss her ceramic tile 
sculptures on display 
at Christine Abra- 
hams Gallery. 


4 Kazarri 
290 Malvern Road 
Prahran 
61-3-9521-1107 
Asian antiques 


GALLERY GABRIELLE P1zZI 
141 Flinders Lane 
Melbourne 

61-3-9654-2944 

Aboriginal art 


LUKE 

4 Albert Street 
Richmond 
61-3-9427-9722 
20th-century furniture 


CHRISTINE ABRAHAMS 
GALLERY 

27 Gipps Street 
Richmond 
61-3-9428-6099 
Contemporary art 
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continued from page 46 

Wolf’s final stop in Prahran is Kazari, 
a warehouse-size purveyor of antique 
Asian furniture and decorative objects, 
located a short drive from the High 
Street shops. “Kazari has a humongous 
array of Japanese and Chinese pieces, 
some of which are very quirky,” says 
Wolf. “And the prices are excellent.” 

One of his acquisitions is an unusual 
brown-lacquered stand with mother-of- 
pearl inlay, made in early-twentieth-cen- 
tury Japan for use as a vase. He also buys a 
mid-nineteenth-century Kyoto bronze in- 
cense burner with a dragon etched on its 
bottom and a leaf pattern on its sides. And 
he purchases a dozen early-twentieth- 
century white ceramic sake bottles, which 
are decorated with black calligraphy. 

A brief drive brings Wolf to Rich- 
mond, another eastern inner suburb. 
This is an old working-class district, 
where car repair garages and electrical 
workshops are giving way to business 
offices, designer studios and furniture 
showrooms. In a warehouse on a small 
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side street he finds Luke, which special- 
izes in furniture from the fifties to the 
seventies, including works by George 
Nelson and Charles Eames, as well as 
Australian designers unknown abroad. 
“This showroom is a must for designer 
fanatics,” insists Wolf. 

He is intrigued by a bentwood-and- 
glass low table made in the fifties by 
Schulim Krimper, an Austro-Hungari- 
an immigrant craftsman who became 
a legendary furniture maker in Mel- 
bourne. Wolf likes a fifties Australian 
web chair, which resembles those de- 
signed in the United States during the 
same era by Jens Risom and Ralph Rap- 
son. “This place also has some hand- 
some colonial furniture,” says Wolf. 

Richmond’s art gallery district is a 
leisurely five-minute walk away, past 
an incongruous mix of minimalist es- 
presso bars and traditional ale houses, 
sensible shoe stores and indie fashion 
boutiques. On the far horizon, the 
postmodern skyscrapers of downtown 
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Melbourne shimmer in the sunlight. 
Wolf has an appointment at Christine | 
Abrahams Gallery, a green-brick former | 
clothing factory with a monumental | 
space that would excite a New York | 
dealer. On display are works by Debo- | 
rah Halpern, the city’s most acclaimed | 
contemporary artist. She began as a ce- | 
ramist of cups, vases and bowls. She | 
eventually hit upon the idea of ceramic 
sculptures that fixed hand-painted tiles 
on steel mesh frames covered with fer- 
ro-cement. In the late eighties she was 
commissioned to create a forty-foot- 
high catlike sculpture in front of the 
National Gallery of Victoria, Mel- 
bourne’s leading art museum. In 1992 
another of her giant ceramic sculp- 
tures—a woman’s face, titled Ophelia— 
was installed on a bank of the Yarra Riv- 
er and became the city’s official image. 
Halpern’s sculptures at Christine 
Abrahams are smaller, employing hand- ) 
painted mosaic tiles on figures made of ~ 
steel mesh, plastic foam and fiberglass. 


bei 


ong the works are a stool with an eye 
on its seat, a pole sculpture showing 
only a woman’s face and breasts, and 
several cylinders topped by a cat’s face. 
“I find the pieces naive, primitive, but 
still very modern,” says Wolf. 
To round off his Melbourne visit, he 
heads for the downtown district, a good 
irty-minute drive from Prahran and 
Richmond, even in light traffic. Splen- 
did Victorian structures, such as the 
Renaissance Revival Old Treasury Build- 
ng and the Neoclassical State Library, 
financed by the mid-nineteenth-centu- 
ry gold rush, are dwarfed by office tow- 
ers built from late-twentieth-century 
stock market fortunes. At the Queen 
ictoria Market, shoppers from all over 
e city converge to buy the freshest 
fruits, vegetables and flowers and then 
wander through the stalls of second- 
hand clothes and bric-a-brac. With the 
orking day coming to a close, the 
inders Street Station, the clock-towered 
Edwardian hub of suburban train lines, 
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is beginning to swell with commuters. 
On Flinders Lane, a block from the 
station, Wolf climbs a flight of stairs to 
Gallery Gabrielle Pizzi, the leading deal- 
er in Aboriginal art. The artists from 
central and northern Australia confine 
their subject matter to tribal mythology, 
but they use abstract painting tech- 
niques that at their best can demonstrate 
great spontaneity and self-assurance. 
“Some collectors make the mistake of 
trying to separate the cultural content 
from the painting technique,” says Pizzi. 
“They prefer to concentrate on the ab- 
stract quality of the art rather than the 
mythology behind it.” This isn’t the 
case with Wolf. “What appeals to me 
most about the canvases is the sense of 
seeing the world through Aboriginal 
eyes,” he explains. “I love the spiritual 
history that goes into these pieces.” 
Among Wolf’s favorite works at the 
gallery is an eight-foot-tall funerary 
sculpture topped by serrated horns. It is 
a hollowed-out log called a Lorrkon, in 


nes ¢ Palo Alto 


which the deceased’s bones are supposed 
to be placed. Two holes are also bored 
in the sides to allow the spirit to peer 
out during the funeral ceremony. Never 
used in an actual burial, this sculpture 
was created in the sixties for exhibi- 
tion purposes. In the end, Wolf buys a 
Cibachrome photograph of an Aborig- 
ine’s face, enlarged and superimposed on 
a picture of a rock face. It is part of a 1995 
series by Leah King-Smith, an artist of 
Scottish and Aboriginal parentage. 

In distance and time, Vicente Wolf’s 
odyssey through Melbourne’s galleries, 
furniture stores and decorative-arts shops 
has been exhausting. “I was helped enor- 
mously by advice from local designers,” 
says Wolf, who readily acknowledges he 
is now far more open-minded about 
Australia. “And I discovered that an im- 
portant part of the experience of being 
in the shops is talking to the owners. 
They’re very laid-back and not just in- 
terested in selling you something. They 
really want to impart their knowledge.” 0 
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LE CORBUSIER IN PARIS 
RESTORING THE LEGENDARY MODERNIST’S PRIVATE PENTHOUSE 


Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Marina Faust 


E CORBUSIER, THE SWISS-BORN AR- 
chitect who spent most of his life 
in Paris, dreamed of creating “ra- 

diant cities” in which the key elements 

would be “sky, trees, steel, and concrete, 
in that order.” To demonstrate his ideas, 
he accepted a commission from two de- 
velopers to design an apartment tower 
on the southwest boundary of the cap- 
ital, reserving the penthouse for him- 
self and his new wife, Yvonne Gallis, a 
fashion model from Monaco. Working 
within a tight zoning code, he created 
an eight-story building with crisp, sym- 
metrical facades of steel-framed ribbon 
windows and glass blocks, which flood 
interiors with natural light and com- 
mand views over the city and the Bois 
de Boulogne. The Fondation Le Cor- 

busier has recently completed an im- 

peccable restoration of the penthouse, 


oh 





In 1931 Le Corbusier 
designed an apart- 
ment building in Paris 
with a penthouse for 
himself and his wife, 
Yvonne Gallis. Their 
restored residence is 


now open to the public. 
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Asove: The modular, 
glass-and-steel struc- 
ture. ABOVE RIGHT: 
The architect in 1942. 
Ricui: Beyond the 
pivoting door in the 
entrance hall is the 
main living area. 
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-allowing visitors to experience it as it 


was when its owners moved in. 

It was conceived in 1931—a year in) 
which the architect felt he had earned | 
his place in the sun. He had rebuilt cen- 
tral Paris (on paper), created a series of 
purist white villas and won the interna- 
tional competition to create a head- 
quarters building for the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva (though his entry was 
later disqualified because he had used 
the wrong kind of ink). He was building 
the Swiss Pavilion and a Salvation Army 
refuge in Paris, had important projects 
on the boards for Moscow and looked 
forward “to the marvelous epoch of 
evolving a new machine civilization.” 
But the Depression and World War II 
would dash those expectations, and his 

continued on page 52 








His great grandfather 


Was a Honda 
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Can it be possible for 
a robot to inherit style? | * 
Power? Intelligence? 
Assuming the robot 
is the revolutionary 
new Honda P3, 
the reply is “yes” 
After all, Mr. P3 
comes from a 
long line of Honda — 
products which 
share those traits. 

With a design 
based on extensive 
knowledge of human 
movement, P3 walks, 
climbs stairs and turns 
corners with ease. He : 
carries loads. He pushes 
carts. He makes U-turns. 
All while maintaining 
a remarkable sense of 
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Civic. 
balance and strength. 
P3 is merely one 
illustration of the 
many innovative 
ideas now taking 
shape at Honda. 
Were also hard 
at work on new 
technology for 
jet engines. Solar 
cars. Community- 
| shared vehicles. 
Ideas that, like 
P3, are designed 
to work in harmony 
with humans. And, 
ultimately, will help us 
create new dimensions 
in mobility. So, in other 
words, it seems P3 is 
just like his great 
grandpa, after all. 
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continued from page 5O 
apartment would be one of the last sig- 
nificant buildings he would complete 
until the mid-1940s. 

Despite his international fame, Le 
Corbusier remained an outsider in the 
intensely conservative city, right up to 
his death in 1965, when he was given a 
state funeral and eulogized by André 
Malraux in a courtyard of the Louvre. 
Throughout his lifetime, all of his proj- 
ects involved struggles, and much of his 
best work was never realized. He railed 
against academicians and philistines, 
while likening progressive architects to 
“the flying corps trying to establish new 
records or to discover unknown re- 
gions.” It was poetically apt that the 
apartments should front the rue Nun- 
gesser-et-Coli (named for two French 
aviation pioneers) and look back onto 
Boulogne-Billancourt, the suburb that 
became a bastion of modernism in the 
years between the wars. A football stadi- 
um now occupies the sports field across 
the street, but otherwise the setting has 
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changed little in the past seven decades. 

Le Corbusier and what he called his 
“small army” of dedicated assistants la- 
bored long and hard on the project, 
generating over six hundred plans and 
sketches (some of which are reproduced 
in a volume of the Complete Works). The 
bands of glass block on the fagades were 
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inspired by the celebrated House of 
Glass of Pierre Chareau and Bernard 
Bijvoét, which was nearing completion 
as these apartments were being de- 


signed; the owner’s wife even spotted | 
Le Corbusier sketching in her court- | 
yard. Everything else evolved from the - 

continued on page 54 | 


Lert: A period pho- 
tograph—one of sev- 
eral on display—of the 
light-filled living space 
features a painting by 
Le Corbusier and a 
Lipchitz sculpture. 


BELow: A stained- 
glass window draws 
visitors into the re-cre- 
ated room. The wood 
table and the grand 
confort armchair, fore- 
ground, are original. 
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architect’s earlier taut-skinned villas or 
anticipated the rough surfaces and 
sculptural forms that would character- 
ize his later work. Innovative features 
included well-lit apartments for the ser- 
vice staff at street level and a lower lev- 
el that leads into the rear garden, and, 
on the upper floors, apartments for pur- 
chase or rent that had no room divi- 
sions except for the kitchen and baths. 


Asove: The architect, 
who would paint in his 
studio every morning, 
lived in the apartment 
until his death in 

1965, at the age of 77. 

His wife died in 1957. 


RiGut: The guest 
bedroom is on the du- 
plex apartment’s up- 
per level. Far Riu 
Le Corbusier finished 
the room’s ceiling and 
walls with plywood. 
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Prospective occupants were baffled by 
the invitation to custom-design their 
living spaces, and the architect was per- 
suaded to add partitions. But—though 
the developers would soon go into 
bankruptcy and lose the building to the 
bank—the apartments are still eminent- 
ly desirable and have been well main- 
tained. In 1955 Le Corbusier installed 
framed lithographs of his Poem to the 
Right Angle in the entrance lobby, turn- 


ing the space into an art gallery that is 
softly lit from the translucent glass 
openings of a light well. 

Charlotte Perriand, who played a key 
role in the design of Le Corbusier’s clas- 
sic 1920s furniture, signed many of the 
plans for his penthouse, which was to 
be built atop the other apartments at the 
architect’s expense. Work began late and 
was further delayed by financial difficul- 

continued on page 56 
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continued from page 54 

ties, and the project was not finished un- 
til April 1934, when the architect wrote 
about a “rough week” of moving his pa- 
pers and paintings from the apartment 
he had occupied for seventeen years on 
the rue Jacob. It must have been a big 
job: A photo taken by Brassai shortly 
before the move shows a decidedly un- 





ABOVE: Hanging in or: The room’s ye 


the vaulted master 
bedroom, which in- 
corporates a bath, 
was a work by Léger, 
a wedding present 
from the artist. 


low panel conceals a 
mirror. RiGHT: With 
the rooftop terrace, 
he established a con- 
nection between the 
penthouse and nature. 
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modern clutter of documents, ornaments 
and canvases. The spacious new apart- 
ment allowed Le Corbusier to pare liv- 
ing spaces to their essentials and to be as 
messy as he liked in the studio that be- 
came his private domain, shut off from 
the open-plan areas by a pivoting door. 

Shallow vaults, which would be a key 
feature of later buildings, are inserted 


into the lofty volumes, making them 
feel ever higher. Roughly mortared 
stones and brick add a rustic quality to 
the studio, where Le Corbusier tried to 
spend every morning painting before 
leaving for his drafting office on the rue 
de Sevres. (He was a dedicated painter 
and had designed studios for friends, 

continued on page 58 
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dining room. 


Stuart Westland 
213 Palisades Drive 
Santa Barbara, CA 90432 





RE: WESTLAND DIVORCE SETTLEMENT 


Stuart: 







The following settlement with your ex-wife, Helen, has been reached: 


You get: the Palm Springs golf villa; the ’89 Bentley; the °57 Mercedes 
Gull Wing; proceeds from the sale of the Scottsdale, Arizona residence; 2 Monet __ 
paintings; the 80-foot yacht; 3 Afghan Hounds; and the Louis XVI Bowl. | te ee 







_ She gets: the Casablanca Cathay’ceiling fan from the 


» 


Our deepest sympathies, 


_ Albert Drueding, ESQ 
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Hekman’s 
Home Office 
Collection. 


Now At Substantial 
Savings For A Limited 
Time. 





Choose from an extensive 
collection of fine Home 
Office furnishings. Each 
piece is fitted to support 
your computer and hard- 
ware needs for your home 
omice 

For the name of a partici- 
pating dealer call 
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| continued from page 56 

| and he later branched into sculpture.) A 
| Lipchitz sculpture and a Léger canvas 
were displayed alongside the owner’s 
| bold abstracts. The living area flows out 
|-of the entrance hall, and the eye is 
drawn through the dining area by a pan- 
el of brightly colored glass set into the 
west-facing window wall. The kitchen is 
a functional galley, and the master bed- 
| room is spartan, with its high-legged 
_ bed and exposed bath facilities. 

A concrete spiral staircase—a cruder 
version of the one that the architect 
installed in Charles de Beistegui’s leg- 
endary penthouse on the Champs- 
Elysées—leads up to the guest bedroom 
and the roof terrace, where, during Le 
| Corbusier’s wartime absence, the gar- 

den ran wild. In 1948 he wrote: “The 

rosebushes have become large eglan- 





800/253-5345 


tines; the wind, the bees have brought 
seed; a laburnum has grown; a syca- 
more; lavender bushes have spread out. 
The sod has become coarse grass. The 
| wind and sun control the composition, 
half-man, half-nature.” During the years 
he lived there, the architect’s native 
sense of precision yielded to a love of 
the Mediterranean vernacular, and both 
= | themes are present in the apartment 

© l | aV.Va i spend | and its terrace. 

Since then the garden has been 
tamed, and the interior is now pristine. 
| The planes of red, blue, yellow and 
black that punctuate the white stucco 
walls and ceilings have been repainted. 
| Vintage pieces that the architect de- 

signed or acquired, including a cowhide 
rug and Thonet bentwood chairs, evoke 
| the original furnishings, which can be 
glimpsed alongside now dispersed art- 
works in period photographs that are 
displayed throughout the apartment. 
The spirit of Le Corbusier still haunts 
upon to. American Standard, PO Box these rooms, and they reflect, in minia- 
bmond, P29 3020041 Or cain ture, his attempts to create a brave new 


524-0707, ext. 513. Aatrican Standard | world of logic and light. 0 


The apartment is open Wednesday morning 
by appointment. The foundation is located 
in Le Corbusier’s La Roche-feanneret hous- 
es and is open Monday through Friday, 
except in August and between Christmas 
you anticipate beginning your pr and New Year’s. Fondation Le Corbusier, 8 
square du Docteur-Blanche, 75016 Paris; 
telephone 33-]-42-88-41-53. 


When you're serious 
about home office, 
think of Hekman. 
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Showrooms to the trade in Dallas and High Point. Hekman Furniture 
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Available exclusively through the following 
Fine Art Galleries: 











ARIZONA MARYLAND 
Gaun Fine Art Discovery Galleries 
Scottsdale 602.874.5810 N. Bethesda 301.365.8181 













CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Tracey Renee Gallery Newbury Fine Art 
Escondido 760.432.0017 Boston 617.536.0210 










Coastal Gallery MICHIGAN 
Half Moon Bay 650.726.3859 Danielle Peleg Gallery 


W. Bloomfield 248.626.5810 








Pierside Gallery 
Huntington Beach 800.959.7979 714.969.7979 







Saper Galleries 
E. Lansing 517.351.0815 





Coast Gallery 
Laguna Beach 949.376.4185 








MINNESOTA 
James Bond Gallery Art Resources Gallery 
Los Gatos 408.395.1415 800.887.1007 Edina 612.922.1770 







A Gallery Fine Art MISSOURI 
Palm Desert 760.346.8885 800.545.1086 Barucci Gallery 
Clayton 314.727.2020 








Artique, The Picture Place 








Pleasanton 925.847.8799 NEW JERSEY 
Ocean Galleries 
Derrick Smith Fine Art Avalon 609.967 4462 






West Hollywood 800.280.4998 310.360.9135 








NEW YORK 
COLORADO Soundview Art Gailery 
Art Expressions Fine Art Gallery Pt. Jefferson, L.l. 516.473.9544 






Aspen 888.400.4840 






Hudson River Art Gallery 
eee Contry Gallery Piermont 914.398.1242 
Denver 800.627.6156 303.320.0926 













OHIO 
Art Impressions 
Columbus 614.421.0838 


Artesia Fine Art Gallery 
Vail 888.321.3800 970.476.9800 













CONNECTICUT 
Petrini Gallery PENNSYLVANIA 


7 Carol Schwartz Gallery 
Avon 860.677.2747 
oe f Philadelphia 215.247.6602 









FLORIDA 
Galerie Brion Fine Art Schafer Fine Art Gallery 


Delray Beach 800.683.4300 561.266.9990 Pittsburgh 412.344.0233 












Stellers Gallery RHODE ISLAND 
Jacksonville 800.642.5716 Complements Art Gallery 
Warwick 800.841.4067 















Shaw Gallery 
Naples 888.406.1369 SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bennetts’ Art Gallery 
GEORGIA Greenville 864.288.6430 
Regency Fine Art 
Atlanta 800.669.6290 Smith Galleries 
Hilton Head Island 800.272.3870 
lOWA 
ARA Gallery TEXAS 
Cedar Rapids 800.915.ARTS 319.366.2520 Jalowalke Eine/Art 






Austin 512.345.2067 






Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
West Des Moines 888.515.8682 515.279.8682 








WASHINGTON 
Emerald City Fine Art 
Seattle 206.623.1550 








KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood 913.338.49990 













Image Size 48" x 19 









CANADA 
LOUISIANA TORONTO, ONTARIO > 3 
Teri Galleries Ltd Printziples Fine Art ; 
Metairie 800.533.8374 504.887.8588 416.920.1957 





“Night’s Impression” is a Limited Edition Serigraph, 
Edition Size of 100 on Canvas and 195 on Paper, 
hand-signed by the artist and numbered. 
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CARMEL’S CYPRESS INN : 


A HISTORIC CALIFORNIA HOTEL OWNED BY DORIS DAY 





















Text by Irene Borger ee The Crp 
nn, CO-Owne Or- 
Photography by Mark Darley is Day (below lef), her | 
son, Terry Melcher, | 


and Dennis LeVett, is 
in a recently restored | 


ORIS DAY FELL IN LOVE WITH 
Carmel, California, in 1956, 


as Bo aes 1929 Spanish Colonial 
when she filmed Julie there Revival building = 
with costar Louis Jourdan. She moved Carmel, California. 


to the region in 1981 and was joined by 
her son, music publisher and record 
producer Terry Melcher, a few years lat- 
er. It was Melcher who first spotted the 
1929 Spanish Colonial Revival inn at 





BeLow: In the sitting 
area, interior designer 
Jorie Clark combined | 
Moorish-inspired 
chairs and handwoven 
fabrics with posters 
from Day’s movies. 


Doris DAY ann 
r INC aS! | 
ts : 


~ at Heart 
See 
§- ~~ 


PETER BORSARI 


the center of town and brought his 
mother to see it. “I travel for business all 
the time, and in most hotels, you could 
be anywhere. I like to know where I 
am,” he says. Melcher and Day teamed 
up with the inn’s owner, real estate de- 
veloper Dennis LeVett, and they vowed 
to turn the Cypress Inn into “the pretti- 
est little hotel in town.” 

The village of Carmel-by-the-Sea 
sits on the southernmost point of the 
Monterey Peninsula, near the heady 17 
Mile Drive, which winds along the coast 
through Pebble Beach. Carmel is thirty 
dramatically twisting miles north of 
rugged Big Sur and near the cypress- 
groved terrain of Point Lobos State Re- 
serve. It was national news when actor 
Clint Eastwood was elected mayor 
there in 1986, but the town has attract- 

continued on page 64 
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Miele’s new washing machines represent the ultimate fabric 
care systems—with gentle confidence they clean and care 
for Nature’s finest fabrics, from your toughest pair of jeans 
to your favorite cashmere sweater. 

With a century-long passion for fresh, clean clothing, 
Miele engineers will redefine your expectations of washing 
machines. In Miele front loading washers, laundry is gently 
lifted to the top of the drum and swished back down through 
sudsy water. This unique washing action provides unparalleled 
cleaning performance-and all without liquid bleach! 

Miele’s extraordinary Handwash Program not only 
does away with a burdensome chore, but it actually washes 








delicate woolens more gently than you can by hand. 
Miele’s sophisticated Novotronic Controls and Hydromatic 
System provide safe wash programs for the widest variety 
of fabrics. And now 20% greater capacity allows you to 
clean even larger loads. 

If Nature trusts Miele, so can you. To learn more, or 
for the dealer nearest you, call 800-579-1167. 


www. mieleusa.com. 
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continuous improvement, but also the quality of life takes absolute reliability to 
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tive of offering its customers the §=———___________________ pany's__ most __ valuable 
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continued from page 64 

true restoration instead of simply re- 
modeling. “When I first saw the inn,” says 
Clark, “the interior had compromised 
the architectural integrity. I wanted to 


use subtleties that were authentic—for 


example, original colors, like the deep 
green on the doors, a shade you see on a 
lot of the early adobe buildings, or the 
iron drapery hangers and finials, which 
were taken from the original iron pieces 
on the ceiling woodwork.” 

Designed by the Oakland architec 
tural team of Blaine and Olson with a 
central courtyard, a spacious restaurant 
(the early waiters dressed in folkloric 
Spanish costumes), twenty-eight “per- 
fectly appointed” sleeping chambers 
and a Moorish tower, La Ribera Hotel, 
as it was first called, opened three 


continued on page 68 
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AD TRAVELS 


CARMEL’S CYPRESS INN 








ABOVE: Ina guest 
room, a wrought iron 
bed and a woven 
leather chair and pil- 
lows “all contribute to 
the Spanish/Moorish 
theme,” says Clark. 


Lert: A private bal- 
cony looks toward the 
Pacific. Tiles with de- 
signs by California ar- 
chitect Julia Morgan 
decorate the fireplace. 


james r. moder. 


3EVERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*LONDON*TOKYO* VANCOUVER 


CRYSTAL 
CHANDELIER INC. 


One facet to consider in addition 
to DESIGN, QUALITY and 
SERVICE is VALUE. This is an 
excellent opportunity to SAVE 
up to 58% off retail on designer 
Name Brand james r. moder: 
Crystal Chandeliers trimmed 
with Imported Crystal, including 
Crystal manufactured _ by 
SWAROVSKI in Austria. 
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Order #93 116-22 SALE PRICE $3,999.- 


C) MATCHING SMALL EMPIRE*. 20-1/2"W.x29"H 
12 Lites. Order #93105-22 SALE PRICE $1,399.- 
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6 Lites. Order #93111-22 SALE PRICE $1,299.- 


H) CANDELABRA CHANDELIER. = 24"W.x23"H. 
8 Lites. Order #93 108-22 SALE PRICE $649.- 
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12 Lites. Order #93112-22 SALE PRICE $999.- 
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Order #93 103-22 SALE PRICE $199.- 
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Order #93 109-22 SALE PRICE $799.- 
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3 Lites. Order #93 104-22 SALE PRICE $289.- 
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The Moorish Tower 


Suite is “a crow’s nest 
high above the roof.” 
Windows with origi- 
nal tile insets frame 
views of Carmel Bay 
and Point Lobos. 
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months before the great stock market 
crash. By the time LeVett acquired the 
property, the hotel had changed hands 
several times and featured thirty-three 
guest rooms. 

Highlighting the architecture was 
Clark’s mission. She sandblasted the 
white paint from the open-raftered red- 
wood ceiling, reinforcing the Mission 
design and bringing the hand-tooled 
iron fittings into prominence. Clark 
pulled up carpeting and linoleum in the 
lobby to reveal the original tiles and in- 
stalled a heavy glass-front door beneath 
the churrigueresque portal to create a 
graceful corridor. When workers began 
demolishing existing baths, they uncov- 
ered exuberantly painted geometric and 
animal tiles four layers down. The grif- 
fins, goats and dogs are of the sort one 
might see in medieval tapestries. 

In the guest rooms, Clark empha- 
sized the architecture’s rusticity. “Hol- 
lace took the twisted bronze window 





pulls and had them recast. All of the 
window hardware is now the original 
shape.” Even the simplest rooms have 
carved chests, woven leather chairs and 
work by local artists. 

While all three partners have an 
affinity for members of the animal 
kingdom, Doris Day’s passion has been 
a longtime crusade. Her Doris Day An- 
imal League is involved in legislation on 
the state and federal level, and her other 
nonprofit corporation, the Doris Day 
Animal Foundation, is establishing a 
mobile veterinary clinic in the area. It’s 
not surprising, then, that the Cypress 
Inn is, says Clark, “pet friendly.” 

A long Moorish banquette in the en- 
trance is scattered with camel bag pil- 
lows and upholstered with a dog-proof 
Afghani carpet. “Dogs definitely re- 
move a certain level of formality,” 
Melcher points out. It’s not unusual to 
see a pair of Russian wolfhounds, a rab- 
bit or a boxer named Elvis. Kim Novak 
brought a Ilama once. Someone else ar- 
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rived with an exotic snake. One guest 
was so impressed by all the animals that 
| she drove back home to get her cat. “A 
gentleman came a couple of months 
ago with a very well behaved monkey, 
| but the desk turned him away. If I had 
been there, I would have gladly wel- 
}comed them,” Thompson says. 

Day, who appeared as tomboys and 
wives, Calamity Jane and ingenues, and 
even—in the classic Pillow Talk, along- 
side Rock Hudson—as an interior deco- 
rator whose wardrobe tended toward 
evening gowns, now consults on the 
overall direction, the colors—and the 
proper style of dog and cat beds. 
“Nothing makes her happier,” Terry 
Melcher says, “than getting letters from 
| people who say they loved staying at 
) the Cypress Inn.” 0 


The entrance to the 
south courtyard, 
where guests can 
dine, was planted by 
gardener Kathy Kim- 
bro with coastal 
shrubs and flowers. 








Cypress Inn 

Lincoln and Seventh 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 93921 

. 831/624-3871 

















BUYER BEWARE 


NEW WAYS TO ENSURE SAFER ONLINE TRANSACTIONS 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


VER SO RARELY YOU WILL SEE SOME- 

body at the supermarket abandon 

his shopping cart. It usually hap- 
pens at the checkout counter after the 
customer has gotten into a fight. In the 
superstores of Electroland, however, 
the management routinely has to con- 
tend with abandoned cyber shopping 
carts loaded with merchandise. Fully 
one half to two-thirds of the people 


shopping on the Internet leave their 
purchases in the shopping cart and, in- 
stead of completing the sale, click on 
the I’m-outta-here button. 

If you’ve not yet shop; ed or 
ternet, et shop yping carts are easy 
use. The procedure is to hi rht an 
item you want, click on the buy 
and the item is dropped into a met 
ical space denominated as your s 
ping cart. As with the plastic-and-metal, 
corporeal carts over at the real mall, the 
lectro-shopper meanders around, drop- 


ping items into the metaphorical cart, and 
then proceeds, or doesn’t, to the checkout 
counter, where he or she must type in a 
personal credit card number and address 
so that the merchandise can be shipped. 

Electroland executives don’t know 
why so many putative customers aban- 
don their shopping carts. Many reasons 
are suggested. Some people, never hav- 
ing shopped online before, may be try- 
ing to get the feel of it before they come 
back and actually buy something. Oth- 





ers, using a mail catalogue to order on- 
line, may quit when they find out that 
fewer items are offered for sale on the 
Internet than in the catalogue. Still oth- 
ers may drop out when they see that, af- 


ter the shipping and handling costs are 
added So are looking at a big non- 
barga \ rer class of shoppers may 
get irrita eing asked to fill out a 
form that i les age, marital status, 
number of dren, smoker or non- 
smoker and, if alcoholic, how many 
fifths a day. I exaggerate, but not by 


much. In real stores in real places, they 
don’t ask you to indicate your income 

before they sell you a pair of shoes. 
Finally, there’s the possibility of 
fraud, misrepresentation or failure to 
deliver. Some would-be electro-shop- 
pers may just get cold feet. They don’t 
want to shoot their credit card number 
into outer cyberspace to have it picked 
off by one of those pigtailed hacker 
people who do those dreadful things 
they keep reporting on the television 
news. No amount of reassuring them 
that they have a better chance of having 
their credit card numbers swiped at a 
gas station than on the Internet al- 
lays the worries of the overly prudent 
or excessively timid. Stull other poten- 
tial electro-buyers may draw back from 
purchasing merchandise from an un- 
known seller lest he take the money and 
run off into a murky, unfathomable cor- 

ner of the digital universe. ‘ 
Out of these trepidations an ancient 
business practice has been shaping itself 
into a new kind of electroprise. It’s the 
business that puts the transaction mon- 
ey in the hands of a neutral third party 
until both buyer and seller are happy 
with the deal. Protection against being 
cheated while buying and selling on the 
Internet is provided by electronic es- 
crow companies. The founder of one of 
them, Patrick Deane, president of the 
Internet Clearing Corporation, remem- 
bers how he got into the business: “The 
catalyst of this idea was that one day I 
watched my boss—I’m also a college in- 
structor—pay six hundred dollars for a 
set of golf clubs C.O.D. He had to hand 
the UPS driver six hundred-dollar bills, 
and then the driver put them in his wallet, 
jumped into the truck and took off. 
Now, here we had this box and we didn’t 
know what was inside. He bought it over 
the Internet. I thought, There’s just got 
to be a better way than to take that risk. 
“He was nervous until he opened it 
up, and, sure enough, they were good. 
But had he opened it and found beat-up 
golf clubs or something less than what 
the seller had promised, what would his 
continued on page 72 
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recourse have been? You're not going to 
sue someone over six hundred dollars 
across state lines.” 

If you’re buying something from Ba- 
nana Republic or CDnow, you know that 
you're going to get what you ordered, 
delivered when you were promised it, 
and if you don’t, the company will make 
good on any snafu. But increasingly, 
buying and selling on the Internet is be- 
tween individuals or small businesses, 
not nationally known firms that are eas- 
ier to go after than Sally’s Collectibles 
in Cactus Gulch, Nevada. 

Escrow on the Internet “provides a 
service for the buyer and seller who 
don’t know each other and who are geo- 
graphically separated,” explains Johnny 
Wong, communications manager at 
i-Escrow. “For example, they’re on dif- 
ferent coasts, so there’s no trust there. 
There’s no way for the buyer to easily 
inspect the merchandise; there’s no as- 
surance that he will, in fact, get the item 
as it was advertised. There’s also no way 
for the buyer to conveniently pay, other 
than sending a personal check or money 
order. The seller, meanwhile, also has 
no convenient way of collecting the 


payment, assuming that it’s good. If 


merchants are going to make a serious 


order, process the amount of the escrow 
plus a service fee and then retain that 
amount in our bank account. Once the 
payment has cleared, an automatic e-mail 
informs the seller that he or she is au- 
thorized to ship. We can track when the 
goods are delivered and also anticipate 
how much time the buyer has to inspect 
the shipment. Usually it’s twenty-four 
hours, and at the conclusion of that time, 
we'll receive a message from the buyer 
saying either that the shipment is accep- 
table or that it’s not acceptable, and if it 
is, we'll release the funds to the seller.” 

The more business you do on the In- 
ternet, whether it’s buying antiques or 
airline tickets, the more the details of 
your life become the property of others. 
On the Internet or off of it, what you 
read, where you go, how much you 
drink, what you eat, what prescriptions 
you take, where you’re spending your 
days and nights, are more than likely 
stashed in a computer somewhere. 
Hence, if you are diffident about your 
privacy, you may want to take steps to 
ensure you still have some. 

IBM has already announced that it is 
pulling its ads off all Web sites that lack 
privacy statements. Typically a privacy 
statement tells a Web site visitor what | 





Internet buying and selling has weakened 


fixed-price retailing as nothing has 
since the invention of the flea market. 
Cyberspace is alive with auctions. 





endeavor of selling through the elec- 
tronic auctions or other Internet forms, 
there’s no way for them to efficiently 
manage their business activities. We of- 
fer services that address these issues.” 
“When you’ve won a bid for some- 
thing on any Internet auction service,” 
lds Fen Pereira, president of Trade- 
Sate 


iline Corporation, “you can 
come into our site, TradeSafe.com, en- 
ter your r and tell us what vou 


purchased and how much it was. We 
1d e-mail both 


compute a fee ar parties, 
confirming that they’re using TradeSafe 
as an escrow service. If it’s a credit card 
purchase, our system will process the 


will or will not be done with the in- 
formation entered into the computer. 
Internet users are urged to click on 
and read these statements. A visitor can 
also look on the Web site for a priva- 
cy seal placed there by an organization 
such as TRUSTe. “We’re an oversight 
program that will look at the Web site, 
look at the privacy statement and make 
sure that they’re consistent and that 
the site is indeed doing what they say 
it’s doing,” said former director Susan 
Scott. “We also handle consumer com- 
plaints, or if consumers feel that a Web 
site is not adhering to its privacy state- 
ment, they can always call us, and we'll 
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We design sociable kitchens, freestanding furniture, 
and original interiors for some of the World’s most exacting individuals. 
Our projects combine the best of traditional and modern design, fine 
English craftsmanship, and a Comprehensive design service 
that will delight you with efficiency, startling beauty, and originality. 


Explore our philosophies further with a complimentary catalogue, or call to order 
your personal edition of these Johnny Grey books: 


The Art of Kitchen Design, The Kitchen Workbook, The Hardworking House. 


Home Furnishings Trade Showrooms 
San Francisco - Chicago - London 
888/640.7879 www.johnnygrey.co.uk 
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Fox more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been 
dicated to searching throughout the world for the most 
ghly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized 
create a unique collection of home furnishings. 
mpilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen 
ferent countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, 
miture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. 

rte de Mexico products can be found in two locations: 

té International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close 

| all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and 

nh Diego counties. 


Los ANGELES LOCATION 


NR fee WEXCICO 


‘6 Riverton Ave, NortH HoLtywoop, CA 91601 
shone: 818.769.5090 ® Fax:818.769.9425 


In the San Ferniaddo Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 
Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both 
locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
seen to be believed. 

We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
uncompromising attention to detail. 

Open seven days a week for your convenience. 
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Kitchens by bulthaup 


A commitment to the principles 
of good design 


There's no mistaking an original. 


More and more, people wish 
to plan their kitchen as the true 
center of the home environment. 


It should incorporate the use 
of natural materials appropriate 
to each area — wood, stainless 
steel, glass — to create a truly 
individual yet highly functional 
living and working space. - 


At bulthaup, we are committed to 
the principles of excellent design, 
quality and durability. It shows 

in the materials we use. It is visib! 
in the simplicity of form. Itis 
recognized in the craftsmanship, 
dependability and beauty of 

our kitchens. In Europe, the name 
bulthaup has come to stand 

for consistent excellence in desigt 


If you are looking for unique con- 
temporary kitchen design, visit 
bulthaup’s showrooms in Californ 


bulthaup los angeles 
Telephone 310 288 3875 
Fax 310 288 3885 


bulthaup la jolla 
Telephone 619 456 8530 
Fax 619 456 8540 


bulthaup 
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IN THE STYLE OF THE GREAT 
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Saturday, July 31st * Sunday, August 1st 1999 
“Dealer /Trade Day” - Friday, July 30th 








400 Dealers — From the West Coast and Throughout North America 
Under Canopies and Indoors 


OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF 


ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES 
& EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; Asian Art; 
Architectural; Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Pottery; Jewelry; Lamps; Textiles; and 
100 EXHIBITS OF EARLY AMERICANA - 

Furniture, Quilts, Folk Art, American Indian; and More...... 


"THE FLY-IN SHOW" 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


3 MINUTES FROM 405 FWY. AT THE 
REDONDO BEACH PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
AVIATION & MANHATTAN BEACH BLVDS. 
Where Manhattan Beach & North Redondo Beach Meet 
FREE PARKING 





"Dealer / Trade Day" Faire Hours: NO Cae rn 
Friday: 8AM - 5PM Saturday 9AM - 7PM 310 Be 1511 1 
Admission Sunday 9AM - 5PM OLAX ; 
At Gate $50.00 General Admission 
ADVANCE (Prior to Single Day $8.00 
July 15, 1999) $35.00 Weekend Pass $12.00 
& For General Information - Advance Ticket Purchase 
Write or Call: 
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BUYER BEWARE 


conduct an investigation on their behalf.” 
TRUSTe also has ways of checking 
whether private information has heen 
sold or rented to others. The organiza- 
tion’s seal is on about seven hundred Web 
sites, but they are among the busiest 
| ones, constituting more than one-third 
of all Internet traffic. The seed money for 
TRUSTe came from big Internet com- 
panies. “We have sixteen corporate spon- 
sors,” said Scott. “These sponsors are all 
| companies that want to see the Internet 
thrive and prosper, like IBM, America 
Online, Microsoft and Netscape.” Firms 
wanting the validation of a TRUSTe seal 
pay a variable fee for the right to dis- 
play it. Whether the TRUSTe system 
becomes an effective means of policing 
the privacy aspects of e-commerce will 
depend on the extent to which the elec- 
_tropublic (or should it be the e-public?) 
comes to recognize the seal and ask for it. 
Other attempts to give the suckers an 
even break are under way. PublicEye is 
one such organization. “About three 
years ago we recognized that if online 
commerce took off, there would be a 
desperate need for ways to distinguish 
between a reliable company and the 
not-so-reliable,” says Errol Smith, Pub- 
licEye’s president. “The Internet doesn’t 
have the traditional comfort factors that 
one normally has when going to a con- 
ventional brick-and-mortar establish- 
ment where you can see and touch 
something and where you know that 
someone has a lease and will probably 
be there for some time.” 
To take care of this lacuna, PublicEye 
offers an icon on a seller’s Web site 
that says, “Certified safe shopping 
site monitored twenty-four hours, click 
for report.” Click on it and you can read 
what other people have to say about 





the treatment they have received at the 
Web site, or you may want to register 
your own opinion. The Web site’s pro- 
prietors have no control over this mate- 
rial. But will people go to the trouble of 
writing down their beefs? “I can assure 
you that if consumers have a problem 
with a merchant, they don’t hesitate to 
get into that database and let their 
grievance be known,” says Smith. “I 
think this speaks more than anything of 
the culture of interactivity. I’m amazed 


at the number of people who actually 
take the time to file positive reports and 
fill out fairly extended surveys on mer- 
chants. Some of them are enticed by dis- 
counts awarded by the merchant if they 
fill out the survey; others simply do it.” 

Incidentally, PublicEye makes its 
money by selling premium listings on 
the Web site you see when you click on 
its icon and by selling statistical infor- 
mation garnered from customer ques- 
tionnaires. As with TRUSTe, its useful- 
ness comes down to whether or not 
the millions floating about out there in 
the electro-ether will come to demand 
the PublicEye icon and use it. 

Whatever the future of such endeav- 
ors, buying and selling on the Internet 
will grow. Too many people stand to 
gain from it. If the local antiques dealer 
tells you that he’ll only pay three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for Aunt Martha’s 
high-quality reproduction of a Queen 
Anne chest, you can always put it up for 
sale on the Internet and unload it for 
thirty-five hundred dollars to someone in 
Sierra Leone. 

Diamonds are already regularly sold 
via the Internet, and the ease with which 
you can find the cheapest airline tickets 
is such that many people won’t go near 
a travel agent anymore. Internet buying 
and selling has weakened fixed-price 
retailing as nothing has since the in- 
vention of the flea market. Cyberspace 
is alive with auctions. But it takes expe- 
rience, self-control and beady eyes not to 
overbid. There are many stories of people 
getting moderately rich on the Internet, 
selling Santa Clauses with propellers 
on their heads and other items they 
couldn’t give away in their hometowns. 

Nonetheless, within the next few years 
the lure of Internet shopping will be 
well-nigh irresistible. By then you will 
be able to touch the merchandise as 
well as see it on your computer screen. 
Engineers in more than one univer- 
sity laboratory are perfecting what they 
call haptic devices, which enable com- 
puter users to feel the texture, shape 


.and even the weight of the object they 


are looking at on the monitor. So be 
consoled. Coming soon from the Elec- 
tro-genie’s bottle of astonishing tricks is 
a haptic mouse set to eat your cheese. 
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Make 
your home 
feel more 
like your 
home. 


HOME AS SELF 


The book oljsalf expressic 


ORIAN 
CORIAN 
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Can a home express your 


needs, your personality, your 


spirit? All it takes is an open 


mind, a little imagination and 


this free inspirational booklet. 


Use the form below, visit 


www.corian.com/info or call 


1-800-986-6444 ext. 153. 


Send to: DuPont Corian*, PO. Box 308, 


Mount Olive, NJ, 07828 


Name 





Address 





State Zip 





Phone 


Are you: [_] Remodeling? 





[_] Building a new home? 


How soon will you be starting your project? 





|_|<3 months 











4-6 months 




















[] 7-12 months 


not sure 








A CALIFORNIA VILLA 


MOORE RUBLE YUDELL ADAPTS THE MEDITERRANEAN VERNACULAR 


Text by Leon Whiteson/Photography by Fred Licht 





N THIS HOUSE YOU CAN 
quickly leave the world be- 
hind you,” architect Buzz 
Yudell says of a residence he 
built for Charles and Chris- 
tine Schetter in the Pacific 
Palisades area of Los An- 
geles. On the edge of San- 
ta Ynez Canyon, overlook- 
ing Topanga State Park, the 
house effects a subtle tran- 
sition from a conventional 
suburban street to a land- 
scape of rugged hills and na- 
tive chaparral stretching to 
the Santa Monica Mountains. 
The Schetter house epito 
mizes the evolution of the 
architectural firm of Moore 
Ruble Yudell in the years 
since Charles Moore’s death 
in 1993. “We’ve grown on 
our own, but our underly- 
ing inspiration remains the 
kind of humanistic endeav- 
or Charles was noted for,” 
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“Like him, we 
nphasize the intimate rela- 


Yudell says. 


ion of a building to its con- 

xt in a contemporary style 
that resonates with tradi- 
tion. Here we’ve tried to give 


form to the life of the Schet- 
ter family in a place that’s 
very personal yet rooted in 
its landscape.” 


ABOVE: “It’s large, but 
it’s sculpturally articu- 
lated and not just a 
monolithic shape,” 
Moore Ruble Yudell’s 
Buzz Yudell says of a 
house in Los Angeles’ 
Pacific Palisades. 


Lert: Yudell, left, 
John Ruble, center, 
and interior designer 
Richard Brayton bor- 
rowed characteristics 
of the Italian farm- 
house for the archi- 
tecture and the décor. 


Inspired by the Tuscan 
farmhouses Yudell urged the 
Schetters to visit, the struc- 
ture is a composition of pa- 
vilions with pale terra-cotta 
walls and multicolored flat- 
clay-tiled roofs accentuated 
by square towers and pergo- 
laed terraces. A spare archi- 
tectural vocabulary of crisp, 





steel-troweled stucco, weath- 
ered copper gutters and dark 
mahogany window frames 
enhances these basic forms. 
Twelve distinct courtyards 
and small gardens, each one 
connected to a particular in- 
terior space, create a series 
of outdoor rooms—hence 
the family’s Italian name for 
their house, Dodici Giardini. 
“We wanted the essence of 
the Tuscan style, informed 
by the southern California 
modernist strategy of treat- 
ing the entire lot as a unit,” 
Yudell explains. “Our aim was 
an interplay of indoor and 
outdoor living in a graceful 
spatial choreography.” 

The Schetters are a pro- 
fessional couple with two 
sons, aged eight and twelve. 
Charles Schetter is the man- 
aging director of an inter- 

continued on page 76 
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continued from page 74 

national consulting firm, and 
Christine Schetter is a psy- 
chology professor at UCLA. 
“What we relish most about 


the house is the sense of 


peace that immediately em- 
braces you when you pass 
through our front door,” says 
Charles Schetter. Apart from 
the feeling of tranquillity, 
the couple’s main require- 
ment was a place where, as 
Christine Schetter says, “we 


can come together, parents 
and children, estore 
that precious sen family 
life that tends to di e in 
our all-too-busy rou s of 


work and school.” 
‘To achieve this restora 
tive atmosphere, an H-shaped 
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ARCHITECTURE 





A CALIFORNIA VILLA 


plan was designed to clear- 
ly separate informal areas 
from more formal ones. Off 
the gated entrance courtyard 
is an open-raftered, double- 
height entrance hall paved 
with flamed limestone. The 
hall links the two wings 
and provides a first glimpse 
of the distant mountains, 


framed by a pair of stone 
pine trees. To the left, down 
several steps, are the liv- 
ing room and library; to the 
right, up several steps, is a 
family-oriented complex cen- 
tered around an open kitch- 
en and a breakfast room. The 
formal dining room is close 


continued on page 78 








AxBove: The living 
room terrace. BELOW: 
“The organizing idea 
was to optimize in- 
door-outdoor relation- 
ships,” explains Yudell. 
“Most rooms have a. 
courtyard or garden.” 











ARCHITECTURE 





A CALIFORNIA VILLA 





derscore this subtle fusion, 
ending the residence its for- 
al but versatile character, 
hich Brayton describes as 
‘lived-in elegance.” 
However, it’s the family- 
oriented complex, planned as 
a sequence of open spaces 
adjoining the kitchen, that is 
he real heart of the house. 
he kitchen features a cop- 


ENTRANCE HALL 
LIVING ROOM 
LIBRARY 

DINING ROOM 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
KITCHEN 
TELEVISION ROOM 
FAMILY ROOM 

9 POOL 

10 ENTRANCE COURTYARD 
11 GARAGE 
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per stove hood and honey- 
yellow limestone counter- 
tops. Windows look out on 
a raised herb garden and a 
wall with espaliered pear and 
apple trees. In the adjacent 
breakfast room, a wrought 
iron chandelier is suspended 
over a long cherrywood table, 
which faces a limestone fire- 
place. To the right is an en- 





clave dedicated to relaxing 
and watching television, fur- 
nished with a pillow-strewn 
sofa and reproduction 1930s 
wheeled lounge chairs up- 
holstered in red leather. This 
room overlooks a small grove 
of jacaranda trees. To the left 
of the hearth is a family room 
with two walls of windows 
that reveal mountain views. 








Axove: “The pergola 
helps define this open 
area,” says Yudell. 
“The pool isn’t the 
usual bright blue—it’s 
more like a body of 
water in the wild.” Fur- 
niture, Giati Designs. 


From a belvedere picnic 
area tucked into the north- 
west corner of the property, 
equipped with a barbecue 
and a wood-burning pizza 
oven, Charles Schetter can 
survey the hundreds of olive 
trees he has planted on his 
land and on several acres of 
an adjacent plot. He presses 
his own olive oil, named 
Dodici Giardini, after the 
house. “The house and its 
gardens offer a thousand mo- 
ments of surprise and de- 
light,” he says, “and the olive 
grove makes me feel that 
we've integrated the house 
with the topography. It gives 
me the pleasant illusion that 
we're living off the land.” 0 


Lert: An H-shaped 
plan separates formal 
and informal wings. 
“This also determines 
the direction of flow,” 
Yudell notes. “The 
house unfolds as you 
move around.” 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


MUSTIQUE, SEATTLE, KENYA, SAVANNAH, ITALY, ENGLAND... 
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MUSTIQUE 


® Princess Margaret 


VW you like a bit of my 
island?” Colin Tennant 
asked the newly married Prin- 
cess Margaret in 1960. She 
chose a hilltop site on Mustique 
and asked set designer Oliver 
Messel to build her a house 
there (AD, Oct. 1979). Les 
Jolies Eaux was decorated by 
the princess and was recently 
restored by her son, David 
Linley. $3.9 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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ENGLAND 


® Edwin Lutyens and 
Gertrude Jekyll 


( ae an outstanding 


example of the collabora- 
tion of Sir Edwin Lutyens and 
Gertrude Jekyll, Folly Farm is 
situated 50 miles outside Lon- 
don. Built around 1650 as a tim- 
ber-framed cottage, the house 
was expanded by Lutyens, who 
added two wings by 1912. The 
12-bedroom, approximately 
14,500-square-foot house is on 
28 acres, a third of which was 
landscaped by Jekyll in what 
is regarded as one of the best 
examples of a 20th-century 
English garden. £3 million 
($4.9 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 82 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON ‘THE MARKET 


continued from page 80 
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SAVANNAH 


@ Mercer House 
’ve always wanted a house 
like this.... It has...an aura 
that attracted me from the very 
beginning,” antiquarian James 
A. Williams said of Mercer 


House, on Savannah’s Monterey 


HAEL WALMSLEY 


mic 


Square (AD, Sept./Oct. 1976). 
The Italianate structure was de- 
signed in 1861 by John Norris, 
with typical details such as ve- 
randas and iron balconies. 
Williams acquired the house 
and began restoration in 1969. 





RICHARD CHAMPION 


The residence is now notorious 
as the setting of a shooting that 
involved Williams, chronicled 
in John Berendt’s book Mia- 
night in the Garden of Good and 
Evil. To offset legal costs, 
Williams sold off his prized 





MICHAEL WALMSLEY 








possessions, including two Fo 
dogs (above, in the drawing 
room) from the Imperial Palace 
in Beijing. $8.95 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


SEATTLE 


®@ Kenny G 

esigners Ilya Hendrix and 

Thomas Allardyce con- 
tributed Georgian detailing to 
the interiors of saxophonist 
Kenny G’s English-manor-style 
residence on Lake Washington 
(AD, Aug. 1997). The house 
includes his recording studio. 
$25 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 





continued on page 84 
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\t TOTO, we believe a toilet should be more than a common bathroom fixture. That’s why we offer the TOTO: 
armlet- heated seat to comfort you on even the coldest days. Want to know more? Visit your EET 
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ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


TTALY 
® Countess Nathalie Volpi 
member of the legendary 
Volpi family and a woman 
known as one of Italy’s great 
beauties, Countess Nathalie 
Volpi commissioned what she 
called her “dream of ancient 
Greece” in the village of Sabau- 


dia, halfway between Rome and 
Naples, in 1958 (AD, Jan. 1987). 


KENYA 


®Sweetwaters Tented Camp 
aaa Virginia McKenna, 

cofounder of the Born Free 
Foundation, says the Ol Pejeta 
Ranch in Kenya is “like nothing 
else on earth.” Located on the 
equator at the edge of the Rift 
Valley, the 90,000-acre property 
is the site of a wildlife reserve 
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The Palladian residence, de- 
signed by architect Tomaso 
Buzzi, has since served as a sum- 
mer house, first for the count- 
ess, where she did her fabled 
entertaining, and later for her 
son Giovanni Volpi, the unoffi- 
cial patron of the Venice Film 
Festival. Facing the Tyrrhenian 
Sea and backed by a saltwater 


and a four-star tented camp. 
The camp features 30 thatch- 
roofed tents (right) that over- 
look the property’s water hole 
and the plains, where elephants, 
leopards, giraffes, zebras, and 
other wildlife may be observed. 
Chimpanzees can be seen at a 
separate sanctuary that is locat- 
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lake, the 22-acre estate is nes- 
tled within a national park, af- 
fording extraordinary privacy. 
Named Villa Rocca del Circeo, 
after a nearby promontory, the 
house features seven bedrooms 
and travertine marble floors. 
The wild grounds include a 





ed near the camp. The principal 
residence on the property is the 
‘uxurious Ol Pejeta Lodge (left), 
which features three reception 
rooms, four bedroom suites, a 
gymnasium, two tennis courts, 
two swimming pools, five guest 
cottages and one of the ranch’s 
two grass airstrips. The land- 
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guesthouse and a stable. A drive 
and a tunnel with intricately 
patterned brickwork connect 

the house to the lake and the 


caretaker’s quarters. $8 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
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scaped gardens enjoy magnifi- 
cent views of Mount Kenya. 
Approximately 67,000 acres of 
land to the west of the sanctu- 
ary is used for sheep and cattle 
ranching. $25 million. 


For information, call the AD Es- 
tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 0 
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Introducing the Acura TL. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 


DIANE KEATON 


THE ACTRESS AND DIRECTOR RESTORES HER 


hink Georgia O’- 

Keeffe in Bever- 

ly Hills. Imagine, 

if you will, that 
you're walking down a side- 
walk in Los Angeles (a 
stretch in itself, of course), 
strolling along blocks strange- 
ly devoid of human traffic, 
past rows of coiffed hedges 
and manicured lawns when, 
suddenly, you happen upon 
a plot full of lavender behind 
whose pastel foliage you can 
just make out a low-slung, 
off-white structure more Bar- 
celona than Beverly Hills, 
more Hernando’s Hideaway 
than Hollywood; a glimpse 
of the Spanish, a taste of the 
Mediterranean, a far cry— 


WALLACE NEFF RESIDENCE IN BEVERLY HILLS 


make that shout—from the 
houses surrounding it. A lit- 
tle bit of California in the 
twenties, smack in the mid- 
dle of Beverly Hills in the 
nineties. It could only belong 
to Diane Keaton, this glori- 
ous Wallace Neff—designed 
house that she calls home— 
and anyone else might call art. 

“T don’t think it’s a work of 
art,” Keaton says of her what’s- 
a-house-like-that-doing-in- 
a-neighborhood-like-this 
abode. “My feeling is that you 
find an authentic house and, 
authentically, try to restore it. 
I saw this house and thought, 
Someone is going to destroy 
it. Then a neighbor walked 
by and said, ‘Why don’t they 


Interior Design by Stephen Shadley 


Text by Nancy Collins 


Photography by Tim Street-Porter 





ABoveE: Diane Keaton (left) and her 
daughter, Dexter, live in Beverly 
Hills in a 1926 Spanish-style house 
designed by Wallace Neff. Keaton, 
who restored the house with interi- 
or designer Stephen Shadley, sought 
advice from Pamela Burton on the 
landscaping. The front yard was 
planted with lavender and olive trees. 


just tear down that place?’ 
And I thought, That’s it. You’re 
not going to tear it down.” 
Instead Keaton bought the 
Spanish Colonial Revival, built 
in 1926, “from a lovely old 
couple who had lived in it for 
fifty years,” she says. “Though 
they’d redone the kitchen in 
the seventies, that was it. So 
it was a find—a pure house.” 


a 
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It was also exactly what 
Keaton was looking for. “I 
wanted a Spanish colonial be- 
cause I’m in love with Califor- 
nia and our history. I see it ina 
romantic way—the twenties, 
indoor-outdoor living, arches, 
comfort. And this house was 
it, a little Spanish hacienda.” 

“The most appealing thing 
about this particular Wallace 





“Diane haunts swap meets for 
Monterey furniture and other vin- 
tage California items such as tex- 
tiles, photo books, pottery and art,” 
says Shadley. ABove: The chest in 
the entrance hall is Monterey, as 
are the table and chairs in the din- 
ing room, beyond the gallery. 
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Neff is that it retained its in- 
tegrity,” says Stephen Shadley, 
a friend of twenty years who 
is Keaton’s interior designer. 
“For instance, the original 
light fixtures were still there, 
and so were these wonderful 
iron sconces in every room.” 

When it comes to the archi- 
tectural and design history of 
Los Angeles, Diane Keaton 


is a woman on a mission. 
“California has a wealth of 
beauty. My fantasy would be 


to continue to buy homes 
that are representat‘ve of the 
architecture ( ali nia and 
them. V\ was a 

ime tly- 

i ork- 

) the 

ks 


seum. It was for sale, and I 
wanted to buy it. Mercifully, 
it’s now a landmark. If I had 
the money, I’d buy all the old 
water and power buildings 
and fix them, too, because 
they’re an amazing part of 
California history.” . 
As is Keaton herself. The 
actress whose portrayal of An- 
nie Hall put a face (and style) 


on the quintessentially urban, 
single girl of the seventies 
grew up in a bikini, surfing on 
the sunny beaches of south- 
ern California. One of four 
children of Jack Hall, a civil 
engineer, and his wife, Dor- 
othy, a photographer, Keaton 
migrated to New York to 
study acting in 1968, return- 
ing to Los Angeles, perma- 
nently, only nine years ago, 


Opposite: Shadley and Keaton, 
who wanted to keep the rooms 
spare, selected most of the pieces 
specifically for the house. “When 
you know you’re limited, you look 
for the best of the best,” says Shad- 
ley. On the mantel in the family 
room are circa 1920s Bauer vases. 


when her father became ill. 

For this landmark home- 
coming, Keaton “bought a 
Lloyd Wright house, where I 
lived for nine years,” she re- 
calls. “It was wonderful but 
too much for a single person. 
It had a fireplace that I never 
used because I was never there 
at night. I was always going 
out to dinner.” She laughs. 
“Boy, times have changed. 
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Lerr: “The concept for the whole 
house was to bring in as much light 
as possible,” says Shadley, who 
added two large windows to the liy- 
ing room. He also simplified the 
mantel and added the fireplace 
gates. The oil The Grim Wall, 1923, 
is by Maynard Dixon. 


Now the fireplaces are going 
all the time because I’m home 
—you have to be with kids. 
Of course, I’ve always gotten 
up at five every morning. But 
there are more people in my 
life now, so it’s about people.” 

Most particularly, Dexter, 
Keaton’s four-and-a-half- 
year-old daughter, whom she 
adopted in 1994. And then 
there’s the nanny, the dogs— 
in short, the life of a fam- 
ily. “We spend most of our 
time in the kitchen and the 
pool,” she says. “Dex loves the 
pool, and it’s right outside 
the kitchen door. This house 
is all about indoor-outdoor 
living. There are big windows, 
pocket doors—you’re nev- 
er really separated from the 
outdoors. It’s that whole Cali- 
fornia lifestyle that I love be- 
cause this is where I grew up.” 

“Your aesthetic depends 
on where you are in your 


Agove: An arched recess for the 
kitchen sink and counter was 
carved out under an exterior stair- 
way. Poured-concrete floors were 
used for the space, “because con- 
crete couldn’t be better for dogs,” 
says Keaton. The steel worktable 
is Shadley’s own design. 


life,” echoes Shadley. “With 
this house, it’s like Diane has 
finally come home.” 

As did her ancestors be- 
fore her. “Both of my grand- 
mothers came out West in 
the twenties,” Keaton relates. 
“Grandma Hall lived in a lit- 
tle Spanish duplex surround- 
ed by pots—Catalina; Bauer; 
Gladding, McBean; Hillside 
—Pacific pottery in general. 
When I got older, I started 
collecting them. I’d find them 
at swap meets, these blue, 
green, bright pots. Then you 
get to know all the people in 
this community who are in- 
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Shadley extended existing timbers 

to add a pergola off the kitchen, 

dining room and family room. A 
1937 painting by Pete Martinez 








hangs above a table surrounded by 
vintage lawn chairs. The cut laven- 
der, in a 1920s cement pot with tile 
inlay, is from the garden. 
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ABOVE: Shelves in a guest bedroom 
display Keaton’s collections of 
Mexican and California memora- 
bilia, including cement lawn or- 
nament figures. BELOw: A 1904 
photograph by Edward Sheriff 
Curtis hangs above a bed Shadley 
designed for the master bedroom. 


terested in 
past. Som 
knows the 1 
like there’s ne 
about Montere. 
Keaton coulc 
one herself. (SI 
coedited three boo! 
tography—Reservatioi 
Life and Mr. Salesman—and 


a fourth, Local News, is due out 
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RiGut: A corner of the master bed- 
room features a Monterey “Bucka- 
roo” chair, a photograph by David 
Wojnarowicz and Bauer pots in 
graduated sizes. The sconces are 
original to the house. Shadley cre- 
ated the arched gallery, which leads 
to the sitting area. 


‘T was into Mon- 
ture before this 
lains. “?’d buy 
. It takes 
1 and 
able, 
ogers 
it’s very 
d to find.” 
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Interior Design by 
Thomas Pheasant 

Text by Roland Flamini 
Photography by 
Durston Saylor 


love the houses you de- 

sign, but I wouldn’t want 

to live in any of them,” 

a woman told Thomas 
Pheasant. Then she hired him 
to create the interior of her 
new Washington, D.C.—area 
house, a rambling mansion 
that combines elements of 
both the Shaker tradition 
and the American Arts and 
Crafts Movement. The ap- 
parent contradiction goes fur- 
ther: Pheasant was her and 
her husband’s first—and only 
—choice. Despite her initial 
reservations, the couple (he’s 
a leading commercial real es- 
tate developer; she’s a lawyer) 
felt the challenging project 
needed someone with Pheas- 
ant’s talent and track rec- 
ord—so why not Pheasant 
himself? “I thought, This is 
what I know he can do; this 
is what I want,” the wife ex- 
plains. “I was sure he would 
do a great job.” 

So began a four-year col- 
laboration between Pheasant, 
the clients and George Hart- 
man, the architect who de- 
signed the house, which was 
still in the planning stages 
when Pheasant came aboard. 
Inevitably, the relationship 
was not always smooth sail- 
ing. Pheasant is a master of 


restrained elegance whose 
usual palette runs the gamut 
from white to taupe; she 
wanted “color and warmth.” 


Designer Thomas Pheasant used 
large details “to shrink the vastness” 
of a Maryland residence. The living 
room features Austrian Biedermeier 
chairs, with Larsen fabric, from Karl 
Kemp & Assoc. Sofa, drapery and 
club chair fabric, Manuel Canovas. 
Tufted sofa fabric, Lee Jofa. 











PPOSITE: In the entrance hall, a 
onze pear by sculptors Luis Mon- 

bya and Leslie Ortiz is on a birch 

pnsole designed by Pheasant. Eve, 


1996, is by Colby Caldwell. “The 
curved shape of the console sprang 
from images of Eve and the fruit,” 
says Pheasant. Hokanson runner. 


Azove: A John Dreyfuss bronze, Un- 
titled, rests on a chest created by 

Pheasant in the dining room. A cir- 
ca 1840 chandelier, from Sentimen- 


to, hangs above the circa 1870 table, 
from David Duncan Antiques. The 
circa 1820 chairs, with Larsen fabric, 
are from Karl Kemp. Stark carpet. 
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The mother of three young 
children, she also insisted that 
“first and foremost it had to 
be a family house, less formal 
than Tom’s usual interiors.” 
“In four years we got to 
know each other very well,” 
Pheasant says. The result was 
a richly textured and, for the 
most part, harmonious interi- 
or. [There were one or two ar- 
eas where the designer had to 
work with colors he probably 
wouldn’t have chosen him- 
self. But his clients eventual- 
ly came to accept the muted 
tones and controlled sparse- 
ness that are his signature. 
“Two of the main issues 
for me were scale and space,” 
says Pheasant. “Because I was 
brought into the project at 
the construction stage, I was 
able to guide them with the 
interior details.” His wide, 
rectangular staircase and gal- 
lery in the soaring, two-story 
entrance hall set the tone 
for the whole undertaking— 
bold, simple lines hinting at 
the relaxed, less complex liv- 
ing of the 1920s, and plenty 
of traditional architectural 
details throughout to make 
the interiors less overpower- 
ing. The architect and the cli- 
ents wanted an English cot- 
tage-style staircase; Pheasant 
argued that it would be swal- 
lowed up. Pheasant won. 
Some parts of the house re- 
call a movie set for one of 
those sophisticated comedies 
from Hollywood's golden age, 
perhaps conceived by art di- 
rector Cedric Gibbons, whose 
designs started a vogue for 
white interiors. You almost 
expect to see Jean Harlow 
lounging on one of the up- 
holstered sofas in the living 


Photos by Cartier-Bresson and oth- 
ers line a second-floor hall, at the 
end of which is Montrose Park, 1997, 
by Colby Caldwell. “The panels 
make a grid, and the frames make 

a kind of grid on top of that, creat- 
ing a texture for the walls.” Bench 
cushion fabric, Pierre Frey. 
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An ottoman upholstered withakilim fabrics, from George Smith. Side 
inspired the family room’s warm table from John Boone. Candlestick 
tones. The print is by Roy Lichten- _ floor lamp from Brahms-Netski 
stein. Sofas and chairs, with Donghia Antique Passage. Hokanson rugs. 
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Brow: “Yellow tones lend a sunny 
effect in the master bedroom, but 
the blue in the fabrics tempers it 
with calm,” says Pheasant. The 


French sunburst mirror is circa 1870; 
the Swedish table is circa 1830s. 
Donghia table lamp. Brunschwig & 
Fils ottoman fabric. Stark carpet. 
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room or sitting in the elegant 
dining room—or perhaps 
wrapped in a peignoir in the 
hexagonal second-floor mas- 
ter bath, with its custom- 
made polished-nickel fittings 
and mirror stands and its 
Swedish chandelier in pale 
Italian alabaster. 

The big, rectangular fami- 
ly room posed a challenge. 
Aside from the problem of 
its dimensions, its colors had 
to take into account a six- 
foot-long Anatolian kilim with 
a bright geometric design, 
treasured by the family. For 





Pheasant it might just as well 
have been the aurora bore- 
alis. “Normally I don’t work 
with so many patterns,” he 
says, “but I used all the colors 
together to kind of neutral- 
ize them and give the room 
calm, which is what I like.” 
For starters, he used the rug 
to create an ottoman, chang- 
ing the nature of the prob- 
lem: Now he was dealing with 
an item of furniture. He de- 
signed two rugs with a con- 
temporary geometric pattern 
intended, he says, “to bridge 
the look of the kilim, which 


is so strong.” To further soften 
its impact, he chose dark hues 
for the room’s main colors— 
brown, saffron, olive green 
and deep burgundy. Finally, 
the ottoman was hemmed in 
on two sides by a pair of over- 
size sofas upholstered in a 
dark paisley and by a pair of 
tufted tweed armchairs on a 
third side. Thirty-inch-square 
wall panels of distressed pine, 
stained, stripped and waxed 
to give the impression of age, 
help to underline the feeling 
of warmth and comfort. 
continued on page 172 
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A PIERRE KOENIG 
BY MATRIX COPRODU 
Architecture by Pierre Koenig, PALA 

Text by Thomas S. Hines 
Photography by John Edward Linden 
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Pierre Koenig's Case Study House 
#21, builtin Los Angeles in 1958, 
has been restored by the architect 
and the new owner, film producer 
Dan Cracchiolo, Its open plan, 
characteristic of the Case Study 
STOIC NST RIRGT SKOOL 


clevatian’s floor-to-ceiling windows. 





“The idea was that modernism was a 
state of being—not a style so much 
as a way of life,” Koenig says of the 
Case Study program. BELOw: Steel 
panels shield the east facade from 
passersby. Water, pumped from 
pools to the roof, flows back down 
“to create a cooling effect,” he says. 
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n David Hockney’s renowned paint- 
ing A Bigger Splash (1967), an un- 
seen figure has just completed a 
dive into a quintessential Califor- 
nia pool. Beyond the blue water, its pla- 
cidity now cut by the diver’s plunge, lies 
a low-slung, flat-roofed, glass-and-stucco 
house, set against a blue sky punctuated 
by palm trees. In the artist’s equally fa- 
mous Beverly Hills Housewife (1966), a 
pink-gowned woman stands before a 
similarly modernist structure with even 
greater expanses of floor-to-ceiling glass. 
Questioned once about his architectural 
sources, Hockney fondly acknowledged 
that the structures were based on the 
Case Study Houses sponsored in the 
forties, fifties and sixties by John Enten- 
za’s avant-garde, Los Angeles—based 
magazine, Arts & Architecture. 
Hockney’s paintings have imbued the 
Case Study program with additional 
layers of mythic significance. Such myths 
and realities have long appealed to film 
producer Dan Cracchiolo, who recently 
acquired Pierre Koenig’s Case Study 
House #21 and restored it to its original 
fifties brilliance. Cracchiolo, who co 
produced The Matrix with Joel Silver, 


RiGut: “There’s a sense of clean! 
ness and simplicity” to the living 
area, says Cracchiolo. “There’s no 
clutter, nothing unnecessary— 
which ends up leading to simpler 
conversations with visitors, a sim- 
pler lifestyle.” The daybed is a Paul 
McCobb design from the 1950s. 
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The strength and lightness of steel 
made it “a freeing material for mod- 
ern houses,” says Koenig. “Suddenly, 
walls weren’t dictated by structural 
considerations. You could put in a 
wall of glass.” Lerr: Eero Saarinen 
designed the breakfast area’s table 
(1956) and Tulip chairs (1957). 


says he was attracted to the “radical- 
ness” of the design and materials used 
by Koenig and other Case Study archi- 
tects. “They were doing things that oth- 
ers just weren't doing; they went against 
the grain. I love that in movies, too: In 
The Matrix, we have special effects that 
have never been seen before. I love this 
house because it has elements that at the 
time had never been seen before.” 

In 1938 John Entenza purchased Arts 
¢& Architecture, turning its focus from 
California eclecticism to a vigorous 
support of modernism. In 1945 he an- 
nounced that the magazine would be- 
come a sponsor of replicable designs for 
modern residences by selected archi- 
tects. In some cases clients paid for their 
houses after selecting an architect from 
Entenza’s approved list. At other times 
an architect would propose an already 
commissioned project for a Case Study 
designation. 





ABove: One of two baths adjacent 
to the atrium affords a view of the 
living area. The house’s stark lines 
“come naturally out of a design 
methodology,” says Koenig. “I 
know that if I rely on this basic 
philosophy, it will look pleasing.” 
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BeLow: The master bedroom opens 
onto a patio. Case Study architects 
emphasized the blending of indoor 
and outdoor space. “The rooms have 
a formal, man-made elegance,” says 
Cracchiolo, “but stand up and take a 
step, and you’re outside.” BoTTom: 
Koenig’s original floor plan. 
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The house “is one of the most high- 
ly refined I’ve ever done,” Koenig 
says. “It doesn’t have a tremendous 
view: It looks within itself.” RIGHT: 
The presence of water circulating 
around the building “softens some 
of the hard edges of the glass and 
steel,” notes Cracchiolo. 


The first five years of the program in- 
cluded elegantly simple post-and-beam 
designs by such prominent figures as 
Richard Neutra, Ralph Rapson, Whit- 
ney R. Smith, Eero Saarinen and Charles 
and Ray Eames, most of which called 
for a mixture of materials, including 
steel, glass, plastic and wood. But by the 
fifties steel had became the dominant 
material, structurally and aesthetically. 
Strong enough to support longer spans, 
steel made minimal use of columns pos- 
sible and allowed increased flexibility of 
spacial demarcations. This decreased the 
need for individual rooms and facilitated 
greater expanses of free-flowing, inter- 
.ctive space. The Case Study architects 
who best exploited these advantages in- 
cluded the veteran master Raphael Soria- 
no and two younger designers: Craig 
Ellwood and Pierre Koenig. 

Born in San Francisco in 1925, Koe- 


continued on page 173 
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UPDATING ENGLISH 
IDEAS IN A COUPLE'S 
CONNECTICUT HOUSE 


Interior Design by Victoria Hagan 
Text by Annette Tapert 
Photography by Scott Frances 


ictoria Hagan’s signature is 

to redefine tradition by deft- 

ly combining the modern 

and the traditional in both 
furniture and fabric. So when the Man- 
hattan-based designer was commis- 
sioned to renovate a 1920s Tudor-style 
manor house in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, she chose not to do a historic res- 
toration. The house, Hagan observed, 
had blended so gracefully into the land- 
scape that its roots seemed as much 
American as English. With that in mind, 
she set out to create an interior that 
would withstand the test of time—like 
the house itself. 


ABOVE: A couple’s Tudor-style house 
in Connecticut called for “a subtle 
English influence,” says designer 
Victoria Hagan. Ricut: The living 
room’s 19th-century ottoman and 
mirror are from Sentimento. Man- 
uel Canovas velvet pillow fabric; J. 
Robert Scott chair stripe. Scon 
from Karl Kemp & Assoc. 
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teresting quality of light. Hagan opted 
for butter-yellow cashmere draperies 
and a simple apple rush carpet. These 
choices—juxtaposed with a pair of Ital- 
ian Baroque armchairs, Louis XIII leath- 
er taborets, a brown suede sofa and a 
custom-designed black-lacquered low 
table—give the room a fresh, updated 
look. “Some details in the room have an 
English 1920s feel,” notes Hagan, “but 
because of the mixture of pieces, you 
know you're not in the 1920s.” 

Unlike the living room, the dining 
room had low ceilings and no original 
details. “There was nothing architectural 
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about it, nor was it inviting,” Hagan says. 
“And a dining room, I think, must be in- 
viting.” To create a sense of height, the 
walls were wainscoted three-quarters of 
the way up. As the room is used mostly 
at night, Hagan focused less on light 
and more on texture by having the up- 
per part of the walls hand-stenciled in a 
pattern inspired by an antique textile, 
then waxed with a neutral color. Finally, 
she stenciled the floor in an ebony-and- 


chocolate-brown geometric design to 


imitate an old marquetry-inlaid floor. 
The result is a room that evokes both 
warmth and quiet grandeur. 





Hagan’s other challenge in the dining 
room was finding a chair comfortable 
enough for the husband, who is nearly 
six feet, three inches. She came across 
an ample seventeenth-century-style 
armchair, had copies made, then uphol- 
stered them in a distressed leather. “My 
clients tell me they’re so comfortable 
that guests like to lounge around the 
table after dinner rather than retreat to 
another room,” she says. 

In the library, the landscape outside 
the French doors is the focal point. The 
room overlooks a terrace, and from there 

s continued on page 173 
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fashion designer Mary McFadden 
says of her one-bedroom apartme 
in Manhattan. At one end of the liv- 
ing room is a ceramic vessel by Rob- 
ert Brady:a Malagasy funeral pole 
ERT mee CeO 
a pre-Columbian grave marker. 
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here are three or 

four countries I 

haven’t been to, 

the rest of the 
world I’ve seen; what I do is 
reinterpret civilizations in my 
own fantasy,” sums up Mary 
McFadden, the fashion design- 
er to whose exotic aesthetic 
virtually nothing is foreign. 
“All those civilizations are 
Mary McFadden—that’s her 
style,” says her friend the 
jewelry designer Kenneth Jay 
Lane, “and if she can’t find 


“Pieces range from 2000 B.c. to 
the present time,” says McFadden 
(right, in a dress of her own de- 
sign). Disparate elements can be 
blended, she says, “if you buy all 
the same quality.” BELow: A Kore- 
an mandala painting hangs before 
an Edo-period Japanese trunk. 


the civilization she’s looking } 
for, she invents it. She ro- 
manticizes things beautiful- 
ly.” The supercivilized tribe 
of women McFadden has 
dressed includes the likes of 
Diana Vreeland, Babe Paley, 
Barbara Walters, Faye Dun- 
away and Hillary Rodham 
Clinton. Not to mention 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis, 
who at a 1970s Metropolitan 
Museum gala glided sleek- 
ly through throngs of wom- 
en in big-skirted ball gowns 


“Tt’s wonderful during the day, but 
with all the candles, it was designed 
to be a night apartment,” McFad- 
den says. Opposire: Candlelight 
reflects off the gold-leafed walls, 
which were “inspired by the jalee 
work in Rajasthan palaces.” The 
Tibetan painting is 18th century. 
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wearing one of McFadden’s 
simple white, strapless, pleat- 
ed columns that lent her the 
timeless grace of a goddess. 

Curiously, it is a no-non- 
sense black steel Manhattan 
high-rise that the creator 
of such classically inspired 
clothes calls home. What 
drew McFadden to this unin- 
spired building, it turns out, 
was the view it affords of the 
East River. “Having lived for 
much of the sixties in Africa 
where there is no water, I 
only wanted to live by rivers 
now; water became very im- 
portant to me—and yes, the 
apartment came with run- 
ning water,” laughs McFad- 
den, who is married to thir- 
ty-four-year-old Greek-born 
producer and director Vasilios 
Calitsis. “?’m on my eleventh 
husband,” she says, “but re- 
member, three died and one 
was assassinated.” 

A past president of the 
Council of Fashion Designers 
of America and a member of 
the Best-Dressed Hall of Fame 
(last year she was cited by the 
International Best-Dressed 
List as a continuing inspira- 
tion of elegance), McFadden 
is as usual clad in McFadden. 
“I wear only my own things, 
it’s cheaper that way,” she says. 
“Today I have on a hand- 
pressed pleated sarong in a 
beautiful Italian silk wool 
based on a Javanese design, a 
narrow quilted jacket in black 
China silk with a closure 
symbolizing the sun in cor- 
donnet technique, and a row 
of black pearls. And I’m wear- 
ing a Renaissance-style hairdo 
with a thin black braid knot- 
ted at the nape of my neck.” 

Demonstrably, the decora- 

continued on page 174 


McFadden treated the bedroom 
walls to resemble Indian sand- 
stone, then furnished the space 
with an 18th-century German 
chandelier, a Japanese storage 
chest, a 19th-century Syrian chair 
with mother-of-pearl inlay and a 
16th-century Medici tapestry. 
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UNDER 


THE SPELL OF 


PROVENCE 


REAWAKENING THE SPIRIT OF 
CHATEAU DE MONTFORT 





ne of the south 


of France’s better- 

kept secrets is how 

little time it takes 
to leave the Céte d’Azur, with 
its necklace of grand hotels 
and casinos, for the simpler, 
more timeless appeal of the 
Provengal countryside behind 
it. A half hour’s drive inland 
from the coastal road that links 
Cannes to Nice is sufficient to 
plunge you into an ancient 
Mediterranean world in many 
ways unchanged since the Ro- 
mans: [The same chant of cica- 


das rises from the olive groves, 
and a mixture of jasmine and 
crushed thyme still perfumes 
the night. It is a magical, 
mountainous country fought 
over by generations of French 
and foreign noblemen, among 
them the counts of Toulouse 
and Barcelona and the dukes 
and princes of Savoy. Its his- 
tory lingers in dark convents 
and crumbling castles. 

The Chateau de Montfort, 
built in the thirteenth centu- 
ry as a hunting lodge, passed 
through many hands and ex- 


“T wanted it to reflect the essence of 
Provence,” designer Keith Skeel says 
of the restored Chateau de Montfort 
in the south of France. Ricut: Only 
the 13th-century tower and a few 
walls had survived. LEFT: Platters 
and cups by Jean Cocteau attest to 
the resident’s fascination with him. 


perienced many turns of for- 
tune before it was acquired by 
its present owner, an Ameri- 
can businessman who had 
been looking for a house in the 
area for some time. It was nota 
choice for the fainthearted: 
Little beyond the chateau’s 
original octagonal tower and 
a few walls were still standing. 
He contacted Keith Skeel, a 
London-based antiques dealer 
and designer who had already 
redone three houses for him, 
to ask what he thought. 

“It sounded totally mad 
and totally wonderful,” re- 
calls Skeel. “I’ve always loved 
that part of France, and I knew 
my client well enough to be 
sure that nothing would deter 
him from giving the chateau 
back every bit of its past glory. 
I decided as the project got 
under way that I’d let myself 
be guided by a sense of place 
—by all the extraordinary col- 
ors and smells of Provence and 
its strange mixture of grand 
architecture and higgledy- 
piggledy conversions and ad- 
ditions. Above all, I wanted 
my client to be completely at 
home in an environment that 
would look as if it had simply 
evolved over the centuries.” 

With this ambitious brief 


Architecture by Philippe Caron and Stephen Betts/Interior Design by Keith Skeel 
Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Marina Faust 
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in mind, Skeel brought in ar- 
chitects Philippe Caron and 
Stephen Betts, landscape de- 
signer Pierre Butruille and 
artist Rachel Espinasse, as 
well as a large cast of crafts- 
men—some of them local, 
others from the United States. 
Not only was there an ancient 
castle to raise out of its own 
ruins but a guest cottage to 
build from scratch and a gar- 
den, with terraces, a pool and 
even its own amphitheater, 
to plan. Knowing that every- 
thing from major reconstruc- 
tion to choosing kitchenware 
had to be completed within 
eighteen months, Skeel and 
his team promptly got to 
work. The dealer found the 
variety of problems to be 
solved very much to his taste. 

“T enjoy lots of activity,” 
Skeel says, “and whenever I 
couldn’t find a solution to 
something, I’d just lie down 
under that great Provencal 
sky, drinking in the aromas 
from the herbs and pine trees, 
until the answer came. I real- 
ized this was going to be a 
very individual kind of house, 
with my client’s personality 
stamped on it. So when it 
came to finding a mosaic for 
the pool or the amphitheater, 
for example, it clearly had to 
be something inspired by Jean 
Cocteau, since my client is an 
enormous enthusiast and col- 
lector of his work. I like to 
think of this property as a 
place where you can relive the 
enchantment of a film such as 
Cocteau’s La Belle et la Bete. 
In the same way, I put a tree 
house in the garden because | 
knew that he would often 
have children coming to stay.” 

Of the garden’s luxuriant 
foliage, only the solemn lines 
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“The floor’s carefully chosen old 
stone slabs and columns shaped from 
molds of ones in the tower make 
the new reception room blend in 
seamlessly with the original struc- 
ture,” says Skeel, who collaborated 
on the residence with architects 
Philippe Caron and Stephen Betts. 
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Opposite: “The bright blue walls 


Asove: A formal dining room was 
of the kitchen work well in this 


created out of a cellar that was once 

a cave; the existing plaster was environment,” notes Skeel. “In 

stripped to uncover the stone un- Provence nature has always been 

derneath. Chairs upholstered reflected in the freedom of color. 
Everything is at hand here,” he 


in leather embossed with the 
chateau’s crest join a molave table. adds. “There are no cupboards.” 
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“Like Provence itself, the chateau is 
a mixture of glamour, madness and 
mistakes.” BELOW: Cocteau artworks 
in the family room include self-por- 
traits, top left and center right. A 
portrait of Picasso, bottom right, 
hangs next to a study of Orson Welles. 





of cypress trees foretell of 
the high drama that charac- 
terizes the interior of the 
chateau. Skeel, who describes 
himself as “an antiques deal- 
er specializing in eccentrici- 
ties of all periods,” patently 
relishes contrasts of theatri- 
cal effect. The terrace leads 
into a vaulted stone recep- 
tion room, where everything 
from the flagged floor to the 
marble-topped table and pale 
green-and-white fabric ex- 
hales a coolness—to counter 
the heat of the Provengal sun 
beating down outside. Skeel 
was particularly pleased by 
the way the pillars he had 
added became indistinguish- 
able from the original col- 
umns once they were faced 
with a specially tinted stone 
mixture. But the sparsely fur- 
nished room creates in turn a 
strong counterpoint to the 


Lert: “It took more than a month to 
remove the layers of paint to reveal 
the beautiful eighteenth-century 
paneling in the master bedroom.” 
An English table and a 19th-century 
child’s chair stand beneath Nora 
Auric’s Edouard Dermit, a painting 
once given to Cocteau as a gift. 
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Opposite: Murals by Rachel Espi- 
nasse that depict the history of the 
chateau decorate the entire length 
of the tower stairwell, which spirals 
up five stories. RIGHT: French 
sconces flank a Christian Bérard 
poster of Cocteau’s 1946 film La 
Belle et la Béte in the guesthouse. 


main salon, where fiery col- 
ors and complex decorative 
schemes proliferate. 

“IT wanted every room in 
the chateau to work—to have 
areal function,” Skeel explains. 
“And the main salon risked 
being a bit of a museum 
piece, with its coffered ceiling 
and massive chimney breast. 
Having lived in the house, | 
also knew that a warm room 
was best for the evenings. So 
I began by painting the walls 
in different tones of red.” 

Although less dramatic, 
the chateau’s other rooms all 
reveal a dominant motif. The 
master bedroom has kept its 
existing oak paneling, which 
Skeel replicated and extend- 
ed to the dressing room. The 
formal dining room scarcely 








needs a theme, given that it 
has been situated in one of the 
original, barrel-vaulted cellars. 
But twenty-two walnut chairs, 
with leather backs embossed 
with the chateau’s crest, and 
one somewhat alarming skele- 
ton chair underline the his- 
torical nature of the space. 
History is further emphasized 
by the stone staircase that 
sports contemporary murals 
recording the main episodes 
of the chateau’s past. Even the 
kitchen is set apart by a 
gamut of intense blues skill- 
fully brightening its walls. 
“There you are,” Keith 
Skeel concludes with a sly 
smile. “I wasn’t quite sure 
what to do here. But I knew it 
was really important, so I went 
out and stared at the sky.” 0 


BELOw: Grape and other vines pro- 
vide shade for the columned ter- 
race, left, used for outdoor dining. 
Antique ironwork embellishes the 
horseshoe staircase behind the 
18th-century fountain. Skeel 
worked with landscape designer 
Pierre Butruille on the gardens. 





FORWARD 
THINKING IN 
NEW YORK 


INTEGRATING MODERN 
FORMS AND FRESH INFLUENCES 
FOR YOUNG CLIENTS 


Architecture and Interior Design by William T: Georgis 
Text by Suzanne Trocmé 


Photography by Scott Frances 


hat Bill has 

done is mar- 

ry the luxury 

and the qual- 
ity found in Art Déco inte- 
riors with the ease of mod- 
ern living,” a European client 
says of architect William T. 
Georgis, who designed an 
apartment in Manhattan for 
him and his family that com- 
bines spare forms with mate- 
rials such as macassar ebo- 
ny, onyx and lacquered oak. 
“The simplicity of the in- 
terior makes you look deep- 
er to see what the structure 
implies,” adds the wife, who 
is American. 

Georgis’s approach brings 
to mind Mies van der Rohe’s 
German Pavilion for the 1929 
Barcelona exhibition, where 
the surfaces were undecorat- 
ed but were made of sleek 
materials, including marble, 
slate and plate glass. Perhaps 
an even closer comparison 
could be made to Mies’s 1930 
Tugendhat House in Brno, 


Czech Republic, in which the 
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living and dining areas are 
divided by an onyx partition 
and enriched with a semicir- 
cular macassar ebony wall. 

Georgis followed another 
Miesian principle—the open 
plan—to create a succession 
of fluid spaces. “We had to 
rethink the traditional Park 
Avenue apartment with the 
classic twelve-room layout,” 
Georgis says. “We needed to 
break it down to suit a con- 
temporary lifestyle, take it to 
the basics and create some- 
thing less formal.” 

A rectangular entrance hall, 
which also functions as a gal- 
lery for part of the clients’ 
collection of contemporary 
art, runs alongside the living 
and dining areas. A tripartite 
translucent glass panel, with 
bronze surrounds and open 
passageways at both ends, 
acts as a partition and dif- 
fuses the natural light that 
comes from a series of win- 
dows on the eastern wall. 
Punctuating the entrance hall 
is a structural column, clad 


An open floor plan and modern fur- 
nishings were used to update a 
prewar Park Avenue apartment by 
William T. Georgis. “It’s not a peri- 
od interior,” says Georgis, who had 
many pieces custom-made, RIGH rn 
The entrance hall is partially open 
to the living and dining areas. 








In the living area, “a wall of draperies 
conceals traditional windows,” 
Georgis points out. Over the fire- 
place is Jean-Michel Basquiat’s No 
Hay Crimen (de Classe), 1983. The 
1950 sofa is by Jean Royére. Christo- 
pher Hyland chair and drapery fab- 
rics; ]. Robert Scott pillow fabric. 


in smooth bronze, that echoes 
a 1979 bronze sculpture by 
Bryan Hunt 

What had been three dis- 
tinct spaces—the living and 
dining rooms and the li- 
brary—are now transformed. 
“We kept the lineup of rooms, 


but we took down all the 
walls and defined the liv- 
ing and dining areas with 
a freestanding partition in 
onyx, lit from the inside,” 
The ex- 
under- 
scored by draperies that run 


Georgis explains. 


panse of space is 


the length of an entire wall. 


“Lighting is always of great 
importance,” the architect em- 
phasizes. “By day there’s ter- 
rific natural light—there are 
southern and eastern expo- 
sures—and the building is sur- 


rounded by churches, so the 





area will never be overbuilt.” 

A wealth of sumptuous ma- 
terials create the shells of the 
more public rooms. Georgis 
used a sand-colored lime- 
stone for the floor of the 
living and dining areas as 
well as for the fireplace, and 





its coolness serves as a con- 
trast to the richness of the 
red oak on the entrance hall 
floor. The millwork is in Ger- 
man oak, bleached, stained 
and lacquered. 

All the furniture and art 
were purchased specifically 


ABOVE: Bryan Hunt’s bronze 
Daphne, 1979, is the entrance hall’s 
focal point. Behind a translucent 
glass wall are the living and dining 
areas, defined by a partition in 
onyx. Larsen sheer drapery fabric. 


for the apartment. Adding a 
contemporary edge to the 
living and dining areas are 
pieces by Louise Bourgeois, 
David Salle and Ed Ruscha. 
“We worked very closely with 
art adviser Richard Marshall,” 
says the husband. “It was a lux- 





BeLow: The library adjoins the 
dining area. “The husband likes to 
close the pocket doors so that the 
library feels cozy and dramatic,” says 
Georgis. Magnetic, 1974, painted 
on moiré fabric, is by Ed Ruscha. 





ury not to have to base an in- 
terior around an existing art 
collection. There’s a sense of 
permanence to these rooms, 
both aesthetically and physi- 
cally, and it will be interest- 
ing to change the art from 
time to time.” 


“The clients wanted a higher level 
of quality throughout,” notes Geor- 
gis (above), who used lacquered 
oak, ebony and gold leaf. “But we 
had to begin by gutting the apart- 
ment and reconfiguring the spaces.” 


“Although it’s a twentieth- 
century apartment, we haven’t 
adhered to one period,” Geor- 
gis notes. “But there’s always 
a relationship among the 
pieces in each room.” In the 
living area, the architect de- 
signed tub chairs to comple- 
ment the Jean Royere sofa. 
Ming-style cabinets in wenge 
wood with gold leaf and a 
delicate butterfly motif, also 
designed by Georgis, flank 
the fireplace and open up to 
reveal striking orange-lac- 
quered interiors. “The clients 
and I share a fascination with 
Oriental artifacts,” says Geor- 
gis. “We've incorporated Jap- 
anese pieces from the Edo 
period, which go well with 
European objects.” 

On one f the onyx 
partiti we | slipper 
chairs | 


1 fc rm 


Dp) 


a seating id 
ere table fi 

the dining a 

bronze chan 
organic design by 

tini hangs above a n 
table and chairs. “The chan 
delier offsets the rectilin 
earity of some of the othe1 
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“WE HAD TO RETHINK THE TRADITIONAL TWELVE- 
ROOM PARK AVENUE APARTMENT,” SAYS GEORGIS. 





For the library, “we made both walls _ Felix Agostini. Clarence House 
and shutters of macassar ebony,” sofa velvet; Old World Weavers pil- 
says Georgis. He also designed the lows; Houles pillow welt fabric; 
sofa and table. The sconces are by solid-color chair fabric from Kravet. 
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objects,” Georgis points out 
Ihe 


dining awrea, is concealed be 


library, beyond the 


hind pocket doors, | ined in 


macassar ebony, it is a dark 
ind dramatic room at night; 
during the day it otters cor 


Her views surely unequal d Wn 
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this part of Manhattan. “That 


was the primary ison tk 
buying the apartment,” tl 
husband says. Lwo Erton clul 
chairs trom the 1950s are juy 
taposed with unusual pieces 
including a low table with 


sections of bamboo inlaid in 


resin. Branchlike gilt-bronze 
\gostini sconces with silk 
shades are set against the 
ebony walls. “A mix of organ 


ic forms and smooth materi 


als can be very appealing,” 


Creorgis remarks 


lhe southern wing, a group 


of rooms that make up the 
sleeping, kitchen and domes- 
tic areas, is just as detailed 
and colorful. “I wanted the 
two suites, the public and 
private areas, to be divided 
by space and location but not 
style,” the wite says. 
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Lert: A Lady in Evening Dress, cir- 
ca 1893, by William Merritt Chase 
faces Robert Graham’s Figure III-F, 
1989-90, in the living room. At left 
are three works by Maurice Pren- 
dergast; at right, two George Inness 
oils. French chenets from Newel. 
Scalamandré ottoman fabric. 


self as an interior designer with an 
unusual grasp of architectural subtleties 
and, in his words, as “a ruthless protec- 
tor of Houston’s historically significant 
buildings.” Meanwhile, Staub lived long 
enough to enjoy his rediscovery by a 
generation for whom eclecticism was 
no longer a dirty word; by the time of 
his death in 1981, he had been hailed 
as a prophet of postmodernism and 
reinstated as the city’s signature resi- 
dential architect. 

The major opus Holley had prepared 
for all his life didn’t come about until 
nearly twenty-five years after he had left 
for Europe, when he received a good 
news/bad news call from clients he had 
worked for on two previous projects. 
The good news was that they wanted 
him to decorate one of Staub’s most cel- 
ebrated houses, a Regency-style mansion 
built for a Houston oilman in 1938. The 
bad news was that Holley had only a few 
weeks before the couple, both of them 
astute art collectors, were scheduled to 
host a gala for a cultural organization. 

Holley found the house “a blank can- 





ABOVE: A circa 1840 tea service and 
wine cooler by Paul Storr are in the 
dining room near Hillside, circa 
1860, by William Morris Hunt. At 
left is Frederick Frieseke’s The 
Breakfast Room. Waterford chande- 
lier. Scalamandré chair cushion and 
sofa fabrics. Gracie wallcovering. 


vas” devoid of light fixtures and painted 
entirely white—with the notable excep- 
tion of the gold-and-lime-green décor 
in the south wing added by the second 
owner in the early eighties. To bring 
Staub’s detailing back into focus, the de- 
signer hired Houston painter David 
Milam, who as a teenager had appren- 
ticed in Staub houses when they were 
new. Up to five subtly varied shades of 
white give dimensionality to dentils, Ionic 
volutes and other moldings and doors, 
while the upper floor’s muted, grayish 
celadon artfully integrates Staub’s parlors 
with the Neoclassical master bedroom, 
which is part of the eighties addition. 
Respect for the architecture didn’t 
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Lert: The paneled library exhibits 
Region of Mt. Washington, 1940, by 
John Marin, right, and Western 
Landscape by Marsden Hartley. 
Tapestry fabric from Lee Jofa. Op- 
PosITE: La Chambre by Bernard 
Lamotte hangs in the master bed- 
room above a 19th-century settee. 


Le Poe wea Sed é 
ar ert se ; @ 
me ; <i NG BELow: Marginate, 1973, by Kenneth | 


Noland commands the landing above 
the recreation room, which displays 
Black Roses, May 25, 1991, by Donald ° 
Sultan, center, and Robert Mother- | 
well’s Black for Mozart, 1991, far 

left. Floral fabric from Coraggio. 
Brunschwig & Fils plaid. 








mean turning the house into a static mu- 
seum piece, however; Holley has instilled 
in it a liveliness and sense of adventure. 
The dining room, for example, is re- 
splendent with the clients’ Paul Storr sil- 
ver and part of an extraordinary collection 
of American Impressionist art, which 
Holley hung against a Chinese-style wa- 
tercolor-on-silk wallcovering. “We re- 
ally broke the rules in hanging paintings} ; i ee . 
of this quality against a pattern,” he ad- ete T1171 1 Tadedea toh 
mits. “But then that’s what was done MAIN! |\/ VL VII ; . TN VV \ 
when these works were being painted.” AUT vA \\/\ Ik ALN ae AES N\A 

In the entrance hall, small Alexan- foie | a ~_ 
der Calder and Henry Moore bronzes [Re 5 re 
resting on a pair of giltwood side tables | on 
offer a modernist counterpoint to the 
prevailing classicism, as do the Robert 
Graham nudes sharing the living room 
with portraits by William Merritt Chase 
and John Singer Sargent. The walnut- 
paneled library has an unexpected flair 
keynoted by vivid abstract landscapes by 
John Marin and Marsden Hartley. 

The collaboration between the late 
architect and the designer he inspired is 
seamless. Like Staub, Richard Holley im s Ts er i 
has translated an Old World vocabulary SF ve ERS eee PAA 
into a sophisticated vernacular unique- 1 gi eae aa fen 
ly suited to the new South. “We shou dn’t 
have to rely on anachronisms like 
French or English country when we 
have such fantastic American houses,” 
he says. “And I had no intention of mak- 
ing this one anything other than what it 
is: a great American house.” 
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HOTELS 


BALI’S BEGAWAN GIRI 


A LUXURY RETREAT NESTLED IN THE HEART OF THE JUNGLE 
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doves re aR. gic : : 
It’s our realized dream,” Bra “Cheong is incredibly visual,” says 


Gardner says of Begawan Giri, a j)"1- Gardner. “He was able to walk the 
vate resort near Ubud, Bali, which he Architecture by Cheon g Yew Kuan property and just gauge by eye 

and his wife, Debbie, created with Text by Carol I ah where things should go.” “Eleva- 
architect Cheong Yew Kuan. ABOVE: Phitnceuath h Ton | : Dane tion issues were quite a challenge,” 
Wanakasa, a tree house set on stilts Jotography by 1) -Fortes adds the architect. OpposIrE: The 
above the jungle, is one of five self- open-air teak living pavilion affords 
contained villas on the grounds. views of the Ayung River gorge. 
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RicHt: Wanakasa’s master bed- 
room has a fireplace made of local 
stone, teak floors and a ceiling 
lined with rattan mats from Bor- 
neo. “It might seem strange, but it 
can be cool enough at night in the 
dry season to require the warmth 
ofa fire,” explains Cheong. 


hen Bradley 

Gardner and 

his wife, Deb- 

bie, visited the 
Indonesian island of Bali in 
1989, the then thirty-nine- 
year-old entrepreneur owned 
an international chain of fash- 
ion jewelry boutiques and a 
host of residential proper- 
ties. But he was searching for 
something more. 

On Bali, a remarkable site 
near the tiny village of Be- 
gawan, in the center of the 
island, spoke to him: a prom- 
ontory with a lush jungle of 
moss, tree ferns and flam- 
ing ginger that tumbled down 
its sides for three hundred 
feet. It harbored a legend- 
ary freshwater spring that 
branched into three water- 
falls. It also had unobstructed 
views of mountains and ter- 
raced rice paddies, and it 
echoed with the rush of riv- 
ers and birdsong. 

The couple soon began 
to purchase small parcels of 
what would come to encom- 
pass an over twenty-acre site 
bounded by two rivers. “Deb- 
bie and I had an inkling that 
we had found paradise, but 
we had no vision for it then,” 


Gardner says. “For years I] 
just looked at the land, and 
eventual] land told me 
what to do 

What the him 


was to transio! 

ty into “someth 

a private garden 

a hotel,” Gardne: 

This past January h 

wife opened Begaw: 

literally Wise Man’s 

tain, a five-villa, twenty-t 

room compound that is Ba 

newest luxury retreat. 
Located about ten miles 
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“THE DIFFICULT PEIING WAS 
FIGURING OUT A DESIGN 
WORTHY OF THE SURROUNDING 
NATURAL BEAUTY.” 





from Ubud, the island’s cul- 
tural capital, Begawan Giri | 
reflects Balinese influences § 
but is not exclusively Bali- | 
nese in character. Instead, 
each villa, equipped with a 
swimming pool, baths and | 
extensive gardens, possesses 
its own distinct architectural 
style. A strip of terraced lawn _ 
separates the villas on the | 
eastern periphery from the | 
water gardens to the west. 
Situated just feet above 
the Ayung River, the water 
gardens make up a central § 
component of the health spa. § 
They were the first project 


that Gardner tackled. In 1990 


he and landscapers John Pet- | 
tigrew and Thorston d’Heu- 
reuse, members of his team, | 
used the land’s existing con- § 
tours to outline a steep stone § 


staircase that winds down to B 


three plunge pools sculpted 
into the hillside. Shrouded 
by jungle and mist from the 
waterfalls, the gardens are 
cool and private. Fed by Toya 
Mampeh, a mountain spring 
that has been venerated by 
local villagers for centuries, 
they are the spiritual pulse of 
the property. “There’s noth- } 
ing precious or fussy about f 
them,” says Gardner. “We 
wanted guests to feel like 
they’d stumbled upon some- 
thing that was already there.” 

That goal set the tone for 
much of the architecture. 
“The most difficult thing was 
figuring out a design that was 
worthy of the surrounding 
natural beauty,” says Bega- 
wan Giri’s master planner, 
thirty-six-year-old Malay- 
sian architect Cheong Yew 
Kuan. “How much do you 
defer to it and how much do 
you try to get it under your 


Lert: A series of mossy arched 
stone gates lead down to the lush 
riverside water gardens. OPPOSITE: 
Contemporary Balinese architec- 
ture and elements of colonial Java 
combine in the layout of Bayugita. 
An ironwood deck borders the 
infinity-edge pool. 
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control? Achieving a balance 

was a constant challenge. 
“Bayugita, or Windsong, 
was the first villa we built 
together,” continues Cheong. 
“Architecturally, it reflects 
the process of Bradley and I 
getting to know each other.” 
The most intimate of Be- 
gawan Giri’s villas, it pays 
tribute to Balinese architec- 
ture with its alang-alang roofs 
and decorative carved tim- 
ber detailing. The rooms of 
the two-story, mazelike house 
are connected by narrow cor- 
continued on page 175 


Asove: The living/dining pavilion 
of Tejasuara was constructed with 
square posts and beams of recycled 
ironwood telephone poles. At right 
are drums from Timor. Lert: The 
villa’s walls were made with stone 
ferried in from Sumba. A fire pit 
juts out into the spring-water pool. 








I 
“The structures, furnishings and 
fabrics of Tejasuara were inspired by 
TORO mares lenin ie tit a 
tive island,” Cheong points out. A 
Terlee cannes ccemeennics 
lbedroom, which has walls and floors 
jof merbau wood. A Javanese bench 
stands at the foot of the bamboo bed. 

















“The clean, sharp lines of Tirta- 
MNCs ee 
those in old Javanese houses, con- 
trast with nature in geometry but 
blend in with the site,” says Cheong. 
“The compound is a harmony of 
stone, wood, water and landscape; 
the villa is all about water.” 
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“It was a stone-by-stone, picking- 


your-way-across-a-stream process,” 


architect Frederick W. Stelle says 
of transforming a house in Bridg« 
hampton, New York, into a resi 

dence for art dealer Irving Blum 
and his wife, Jackie. 


was once a Victorian schoolhouse. 


ae eee 


The structure 


decades Irving 
Slum bought paint- 

s instead of hous- 

\rt was his real 

estate. ( studio visit in 
1962 h 

of Campbell’s soup cans by 


Andy 


he showed them in 


ced out a series 


a young man named 
Warhol; 
his Los Angeles gallery and 
eventually bought them for 


one thousand dollars. B lum 


was one of the first dealers 
to exhibit the work of Jas- 
per Johns, Frank Stella and 
Robert Rauschenberg. Early 
on he saw the power of Roy 
Lichtenstein’s benday dots 
and Ellsworth Kelly’s curves. 

While his friends in Man- 


hattan shopped for new apart- 


ments and summer houses in 
the Hamptons, Blum visited 
studios. In the seventies and 





eighties he nurtured a new 
generation of artists, includ- 
ing Bryan Hunt, Donald Sul- 
tan and Andrew Lord. For 
years Warhol's soup cans hung 
on the wall of the apartment 
Blum purchased when he 
moved to New York; three 
years ago he sold them to 
the Museum of Modern Art 
for many millions of dol- 
lars. “Other people say their 





prayers at night,” says Blum’s 
wife, Jackie. “Irving counts 
his pictures.” 

In 1995, however, Blum 
saw a house—a dilapidated 
collage of two barns and a 
schoolhouse, framed by three 
sloping acres in Bridgehamp- 
ton, New York. Built in the 
style of a Victorian carriage 
barn with three cupolas, the 
structure was only one room 


wide and stretched along 
a gentle ridge under huge 
specimen walnut, pine, mag- 
nolia and maple trees. “I 
thought it was rather hope- 
less,” says Blum. “It was Jack- 
ie who saw its possibilities.” 
At first the Blums intended 
to fix up the house, hang a 
few paintings and move in 
for the summer. “The project 
evolved from paint-up-and- 


COUN TRY 
HOUSE ART 
GALLERY 


JACKIE AND IRVING BLUM 
TURN A CONTEMPORARY EYE 
ON BRIDGEHAMPTON 


Architecture by Frederick W. Stelle, AIA 
Interior Design by Barbara Morgan 
Landscape Architecture by Perry Guillot, ASLA 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Peter Vanderwarker 


fix-up to going over the house 
from one end to the other 
and redoing it,” says Fred- 
erick W. Stelle, the Bridge- 
hampton architect who did 
the renovation. “But it was 
never laid out as a soup-to- 
nuts job; we went from room 
to room and changed any- 
thing that didn’t look right.” 

Each thing that didn’t look 


right—from the small barn 


ABOVE: Stelle designed a Shaker- 
style railing for a stairway that con- 
nects the house’s three stories. 
Walton Ford’s watercolors line the 
walls. In the entrance hall are the 
painting Untitled Map, 1990, by 
Guillermo Kuitca and a ceramic 
pot by Andrew Lord. 





windows in one room to 
the narrowness of the dining 
room—led to more things 
that didn’t look right. By the 
time Stelle and the Blums 
were finished, they had also 
enlisted the help of interior 
designer Barbara Morgan, 
architect Alison Spear, who 
suggested the interior colors 
and provided initial guid- 
ance, and landscape architect 
Perry Guillot. 

The old faux—board-and- 
batten carriage barn was torn 
down to its studs, the drive- 
way was reconfigured, the 
swimming pool moved, for- 
mal gardens designed and a 
poolhouse built to mimic the 
lines of the main house. In- 
side, walls and windows were 
repositioned, new rooms cre- 
ated and the second and third 
floors opened up. “Doing the 


house was harder than I 
thought it would be because 
I got very focused on it. I 
wanted it to be right,” Blum 
says. “That was the downside. 
That was also the upside.” 

The new residence pro- 
vided yards of fresh, blank 
walls—i.e., gallery space. “Part 
of the persuasion of the house 
was the chance to hang more 
pictures,” says Blum. “I’ve al- 
ways made studio visits, but 
now I was looking for things 
for a country house.” While 
he roamed SoHo and Tri- 
beca, his wife collected tal- 
ent in Bridgehampton. “I was 
very determined that every- 
thing we did here would 
be local,” says Jackie Blum. 
“If you live in the commu- 
nity, you have to give back 
to the community.” 

In the dining room, Bar- 


ABovE: “The dining room was per- 
fect—for two people,” says Blum 
(left, with his wife, Jackie). “So we 
moved the wall back.” Ceramist 
Joan Platt made the black-glazed 
dinner service. The still life is by 
Tony Scherman. Waterford crystal. 
Wallcovering, Osborne & Little. 


RiGut: Horse paintings by Joe An- 
doe inspired the neutral palette of 
the living room, where the original 
beams and posts are still visible. A 
ceramic piece by Ken Ferguson rests 
ona Mission-style table. The rope 
chair is from the Orkney Islands. 
Osborne & Little wallcov ering. 








Asove: Richard Baker’s painting 
Shield, 1993, and photographs by 
Lynn Geesaman hang in the master 
bedroom. BELow: Stelle installed 
paneling and a window seat in the 
west sitting room, which faces the 
rear garden. The painted wood 
table and chairs are Swedish. 


bara Morgan—whose shop 
in Bridgehampton, Cabbage 
Rose Interiors, is less than 
a mile away—added light 
green draperies on green rods 
to complement the color of 
the walls and placed Wind- 
sor chairs around an antique 
English table. Jackie Blum 
chose a leaf-patterned wall- 
covering as a background for 
the romantic encaustic flower 
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RicuT: Landscape architect Perry 
Guillot added a poolhouse that 
echoes the lines of the main house. 
“The renovation took a year, but Ir- 
ving was a quick study,” says Stelle. 
“Jackie would articulate a problem, 
we’d come up with a solution, and 
Irving would say, ‘Let’s do it.’” 


adian artist 
Scherman, which are 
framed by the barn’s original 
posts and beams as well as by 
the new moldings installed 
by Stelle. 

The living room, with its 
valanced draperies and for- 


paintings of Ca 
Tony 


mal mantel—designed by 


Stelle—became a gallery for 


the horse paintings of Joe 


continued on page 175 
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tones are what make a 

house, stones in the 

ancient sense of shel- 

ter for the life of a 
family. Once you've lived in a 
house, every stone has a mes- 
sage. How could I ever sell 
a house where we’ve had a 
Christmas Eve celebration or 
a child’s birthday party? It’s 
important to know where you 
have your footsteps.” 

That definition of the true 
value of home comes from a 
client who was brought up in 
the sophisticated culture that 
was, and is becoming again, 
Beirut. He, his wife, who is 
English, and their two young 
children are based in Paris, 
but they come to London 
often, and the house is al- 
ways ready to welcome them 
back, thanks to Nina Camp- 
bell, the London decorator 
known for rooms replete with 
English comforts. 

“I realized that returning, 
opening the front door and 
walking in, would be an im- 
portant part of this house,” 
Campbell explains. “The en- 
trance hall should be a signif- 
icant area, and what is the 
most welcoming thing you 
can give to someone arriving 
in London? Sunshine. So I 
faked a little sun by putting 
yellow curtains of unlined 
taffeta at the end of the en- 
trance hall, which are the 
first thing you see when you 
open the door. If there’s the 
slightest glimmer of light 
outside, the corridor is filled 
with sunshine.” 

“I want to be able to walk 
in and see infinity in front of 


“My clients have a formal way of 
living, but they also wanted the 
house to be warm and comfortable,” 
Nina Campbell says of the London 
interiors she designed for a busi- 
nessman and his family. Low table 
from Christopher Norman. Man- 
uel Canovas gray armchair fabric. 
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“I don’t believe in saving rooms for 
special occasions,” says the husband, 
who uses the formal dining room 


frequently. Campbell employed the 


same silk damask for the walls and 
draperies to offer a sense of con- 
tinuity. A Derby porcelain dessert 
service is displayed on the wall. 


me,” the husband says. “Nina 
gave us a feeling of the trees 
and the garden outside, and a 
reminder of the sun.” 
Campbell decorated the 
client’s first house in Lon- 
don, in 1978, and has worked 
on every residence of his since. 
“She always gets a sense of 
place—a Frenchness for our 
house in Paris; all the colors 
of the landscape and the sea 


for our house in Cap d’An- 


tibes; furniture from Damas- 
cus for our new apartment 
in Beirut,” he remarks. “If we 
see the work halfway through 
and are surprised by some- 
thing like an undercoat of 
black to give depth to a red 
wall, we don’t panic, because 
we know there’s a reason.” 


“I can suggest something 
risky—like putting flower 
prints on a wall covered with 
chintz—and they’re with me,” 


says Campbell. “They’re not 
afraid of detail and richness. 
I suppose that comes from 
the French influence that was 
part of life in Beirut. En- 
gland has become so informal 
that we’ve forgotten what a 
kick it is to sit down to a 
beautifully set dining table.” 
His love of formality, her 
informality—a balance has 
been struck. So who makes 
the decisions on colors and 








fabrics? “She does,” the hus- 
band says. “It’s like that old 
joke about the man who was 
asked why his marriage was 
so successful and he replied 
that they had agreed that she 
would be in charge of all the 
minor decisions—like where 
they would live, how many 
children they would have, 
where the children would be 
educated—and he would be 
in charge of the major deci- 


sions—like international pol- 
itics and the world economy. 
So I needed a study for all 
that thinking.” 

Which doesn’t mean that 
the house is divided into 
“his” and “hers.” “On a cold 
day he has a fire in there, 
and I often go in for a cup of 
tea,” the wife says. “I suppose 
the morning room could be 
called my space—my desk is 
there—and with those big 


trees outside, it’s a bit like be- 
ing in a tree house. But I love 
the conservatory too. Nina 
pointed out that you have to 
think carefully about what 
you want a conservatory to 
be. It’s the end of the house 
and the beginning of the gar- 
den, so it could be either. If 
you want to grow rare plants, 
then you get harsh light and 
spiders, and you might as 
well have lunch in a potting 


ABOVE: Details such as an extra 
chair next to the desk in the morn- 
ing room typify the character of the 
house. “We could go on and on re- 
fining things,” Campbell says. Lee 
Jofa drapery chintz. Nina Camp- 
bell plaid fabric, available through 
Osborne & Little, on armchair. 
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Axove: A paneled study and good 
lighting were among the husband’s 
requirements. “We created a two- 
room study in case the clients need 
an extra sitting room or sleeping 
area, but having the same wood 
paneling and colors connects both 
of the spaces,” says Campbell. 


shed. If you want to use it as 


part of the house, you must 


temper the light, make it a 
winter garden and put in com- 
fortable furniture.” 

They each had specific re- 
quests for the designer. The 
wife wanted “a little room for 
china, fitted out with shelves 
and properly lit so I can find 


what I want,” and plenty of 
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ae 


closets in the dressing room. 
“If we had to bring suitcases, 
we'd feel like visitors.” 

The husband wanted a 
sauna, a wine cellar, a pan- 
eled study, good baths, a big 

“oss the back of 
and “lighting that’s 
when we’re talking 


to friends,” he says. 


balcony 
the hous 


pleas 


hat same careful think- 
ing went into the seating. 
Phe wife’s desk and dressing 
table both have chairs next 
und 
friends to plonk down ior a 


to them, “for childre 


chat,” she says. “And the liv- 
ing room is arranged in small 
yr five can 
talk. If we have fourteen peo- 


groups where four « 


ple to dinner, we need to be 
able to seat fourteen people 
in the living room as well.” 

Every shopping foray was 
a pleasure, with the three 
of them hard at it, morning 
to night. “Nina has taught me 
a lot,” says the husband. “In 
return, I tell her, I’ve taught 
her how to bargain. This 
wasn’t a house thrown to- 
gether quickly. It takes time 
and love to find the things 
you really want.” 

“The birdcage in th 
servatory,” says Cam 
’wtina 
market in Argentina. But the 
goal was more than just fill- 
ing the house with beautiful 


“was one of six I boug 


things—even if the clients are 
only here for a day, the house4 
should always look lived in.” 

“We walk in, and there’s 
the sense that life has contin- 
ued while we’ve been away,” 
says the wife. “Everything is 
planned exactly the way wef 
like it, and everything is ready, 
just for us. It’s like coming to 
a very private hotel.” 0 


Opposite: “Without blinds the 
light would have been harsh and the 
temperatures extreme,” Campbell 
says of the conservatory. The room 
also needed a carpet, “but something 
woolly wasn’t right,” notes Camp- 
bell, who chose a sisal rug instead. 
Sofa and chair fabrics, Pierre Frey. 
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Its clock was designed to measure time 
within 1/40,000th of a second. And the rest 
of the car to help you lose track of it. 


Could it be a time machine in disguise? What else would you call the sheer joy of driving a luxury car this precisely 


engineered? Indeed, from the moment you close the multisealed door to the instant its 253 hp engine purrs to 


life, the Chrysler LHS proves that worldly elegance can coexist with NASA-like precision. The 1999 Chrysler LHS, 


$29,545 fully equipped’ For more information, call 1.800.CHRYSLER or simply visit www.chryslercars.com. 


Nima 


Base MSRP includes destination. Tax and options extra 





DIANE KEATON 


continued from page 94 

Which didn’t stop the star and her 
decorator. “Diane is a nonstop shop- 
per,” laughs Shadley. “We’d see how 
many stores we could fit in dur- 
ing two hours.” ‘The two embarked on 
“a real treasure hunt,” he says, “San 
Diego, Santa Barbara; lots of dealers 
who specialize in it do so out of their 
homes.” When she brought the fur- 
niture into hers, she wanted some of the 
already deep-stained alder-wood piec- 
es taken “down to their darkest ver- 
sion—the ebonized quality makes it 
so graphic,” he remarks. “Color gets 
introduced through the pottery—real- 
ly simple forms in lovely colors and 
glazes, navy blues, oranges and yellows.” 

Not everyone could muster up the 
courage to be so spare. But then Diane 
Keaton has always had a brilliant mind 
of her own. She is now fifty-three, and 
her acting career (Annie Hall won her an 
Oscar in 1978) is going full tilt. Town and 
Country, in which she costars with War- 
ren Beatty and Goldie Hawn, will be re- 
leased this fall, to be followed by Hanging 
Up, a film that Keaton is directing and 
costarring in with Lisa Kudrow and 
Meg Ryan. (Her feature directorial de- 
but, the 1995 Unstrung Heroes, garnered 
rave reviews.) “Diane is so sure,” says 
Shadley. “Once she makes a decision, 
the mission is clear. Everything got re- 
duced to the simplest thing it could pos- 
sibly be. About the time Diane bought 
the house, her whole aesthetic—how 
she wanted to live—changed. She said, 
‘want to be pure about this.’ And treat- 
ed in such a stark way, each piece be- 
comes a vignette or tableau.” 

‘The two-story house itself is a fluid 
affair, a series of open rooms flowing in 
and out of each other and wrapped 
around a pool and courtyard. “The back 
was a flat, open U and needed rescal- 
ing,” says Keaton. “But the pool was 
there, and there was this huge yard. It 
didn’t take much imagination to figure 
out what needed done.” So 
Shadley did it, designing an arched ar- 
cade and adding a sliding door. “Now 
the courtyard allows you to walk out the 
kitchen door and into the family room,” 
Shadley says, “creating clever ways to 
get in and out of the house.” 

Rescaling the courtyard also embell- 
ished one of Keaton and Shadley’s oth- 
er themes: light. ‘Toward that end, they 


to be 
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opened up three smaller rooms to form 
an eat-in kitchen and added two large 
windows in the living room. “Though 
during the day it’s about getting as much 
sunlight as you can into the house,” he 
points out, “at night it’s about how low 
you can make the lighting—with fire- 
places and candles. Practically the only 
draperies are in her daughter’s room so 
that she can take naps.” 

Keaton left vintage floor tiles in the 
living room and entrance hall intact, 
opting for bleached-out white cement in 
the kitchen and family room. “My other 
house had concrete floors, too, since I 
live with dogs. It’s so easy to clean.” 

So indoor-outdoor? 

“You better believe it, babe.” She 
laughs. “Literally.” When it came to the 
outdoors, Diane Keaton, not surprisingly, 
had strong ideas: “I just didn’t want there 
to be a lawn—I can’t stand grass.” So she 
filled her front yard with lavender. 
“When I was a little girl, I loved lavender. 
Yardley’s lavender,” the actress remem- 
bers. “I do not wear perfume, ever, but 
the scent of lavender I’ve always loved.” 

“Kor Diane, the exterior became 
about lavender, olive trees and prickly 
pear cactus,” explains Shadley. “The 
look of early California. It had to be arid 
material and look like a desert. Diane 
has the courage to do something ex- 
treme—and know it will be striking.” 

But then an unconventional woman 
like Diane Keaton would never end up in 
a conventional house. And this one may 
not be her last. “ve got wanderlust,” 
she admits. “I’d like to do it all over 
again. You know, Jimmy Stewart lived 
around here in one of those great old 
‘Tudor houses [see Architectural Digest, 
April 1998]. After he died, they leveled 
the place—and I just know they’re go- 
ing to put up some horrible thing.” 

She stops, surveying her exquisite 
kingdom. “I saved this house, and I’m 
glad I did. I hope that, someday, when I 
leave, somebody doesn’t tear it down. 
‘They shouldn’t be allowed to do that.” 

Kor now, however, Diane Keaton is 
exactly where she wants to be. “This is 
the first time since I’ve been an adult— 
and not living with my parents—that 
I’ve felt at home. I never felt at home in 
New York, on Central Park West. And 
that’s all, of course, because of Dexter— 
Dexter and that I’m living here.” 0 
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continued from page 103 

This process of instant aging was 
applied with even more gusto in th 
kitchen. The pine sink cabinet, the 
beaded-board island and the pair of ex 
tra-tall walnut china cabinets were a 
similarly treated to reflect a passage of 
time that hadn’t occurred and a histo 
that hadn’t been experienced. A high, 
round kitchen table with a multicolored 
sunburst mosaic surface looks as if it has: 
stood in the same spot for years; it could 
have come from the remains of a Ro-| 
man villa in the Mediterranean. In real- 
ity, the table is one of the thirty or so) 
pieces Pheasant designed for the house, 

“When we went to New York to shop! 
for furniture, the clients really connect-| 
ed with both 1920s pieces and European} 
antiques of the 1820s,” Pheasant recalls. 
“This served as my frame of reference 
in designing furnishings for the house.” 
His approach works best in the two blue- 
stone-topped sideboards in Karelian 
birch (one of Pheasant’s favorite woods); 
in the breakfast room, which manage to 
suggest Biedermeier, Restauration and 
the 1920s at the same time. The iron 
claw feet, from a nineteenth-century! 
French bathtub, are a whimsical touch 
typical of Pheasant. . 

In the dining room, the Restauration- 
style serving table with S-shaped crossed’ 
legs blends with the Austrian Bieder- 
meier dining chairs and the French din-f 
ing table. And in the living room is a low 
table with a pair of round lenses incor- 
porated into the base—another familiar 
example of Pheasant whimsy. 

The master suite is at once vintage. 
Pheasant and convincingly retro. The 
massive bed is birch painted to look like 
iron. A handsome, boulle-front cabinet 
hides the television set; the carpet con- 
sists of hand-cut and hand-sewn thirty- 
six-inch squares of looped wool remi- 
niscent of American rag rugs from the 
1920s and 1930s. 

‘The bedroom has a personality all its 
own, but in its tones and textures it re- 
flects an integrated design concept that 
flows through the house like fresh air 
through an open window and handily 
accomplishes ‘Thomas Pheasant’s origi- 
nal goal: to “humanize the large scale of 
the interiors” with custom details and 
furnishings. It’s just one room in a resi- 
dence filled with many such clever, col- 
laborative solutions. 0 
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THE SANTA BARBARA UMBRELLA 





DISTINCTIVE WOOD # ME UMBRELLAS @ ACCESSORIES OUTDOOR FABRICS 


For more information or to request our new catalog, please call 800.919.9464 


santa Barbara Designs 

Post Office Box 6884 
Santa Barbara, CA 93160 

ww.sbumbrella.com 
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Wide Plank Flooring 


The Authentic American Floor™ 
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Stoddard, NH 


Call for information or a portfolio 


800-595-9663 


www.wideplankflooring.com 








1880 French butcher block 
Discover the best and largest selection of 
FRENCH antique kitchen and bar furniture and 
decorative accessories. 
cena Twenty-Fifth St. SF, CA, 94107 
Tel. 415.642.6440 Fax. 415.642.6410 
“www.thebutlerandthechef.com 
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Patina Wave 


Acid-washed 
aluminum and 


translucent onyx 


Other models 

are available 
Finishes include 
metal, hardwoods, 


ceramics, glass, 


mosaic tile and ~ 
natural stone CaPSIS 
FOUNTAINS 


Available through Hee: 
Fak ieee a Call for brochure; 1-888-654-5244 


hiterioy decanems www.capsisfountains.com 
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CASE STUDY GEM IN LOS ANGELES 


continued from page 110 

nig had moved with his family to south- 
ern California in 1939. After serving in 
France and Germany in World War I, 
he returned to school at Pasadena City 
College. As a student, he saw his first 
copy of Arts & Architecture in a library 
—an experience he credits with helping 
propel him toward an architectural ca- 
reer. To this end, he transferred to the 
School of Architecture at the Universi- 
ty of Southern California, where the vis- 
iting faculty included such committed 
modernists as Gregory Ain, Harwell 
Hamilton Harris, Robert Alexander and 
Richard Neutra. Soon Koenig was work- 
ing on projects alongside Soriano and 
with the office of Jones and Emmons. 
He opened his own office in 1952. 

Reflecting on the work that he and 
other Case Study architects were doing 
at the time, Koenig cites a number of ac- 
complishments. “We moved garages to 
the front and living rooms to the back, 
to put them closer to the yard,” he says. 
“We used steel, which in addition to be- 
ing economical gave us a different living 
environment. It opened up the plan, let- 
ting us use more glass to create more 
light, which helped heighten the rela- 
tionship of the interior to the exterior.” 

In 1957 a couple without children— 
Walter Bailey, a psychologist, and his 
wife, Mary, a social worker—asked Koe- 
nig to design a house for them. With 
the clients’ approval, Koenig sought 
backing from Entenza, and the editor 
responded by designating the Bailey 
House Case Study House #21. On a lev- 
el site in the Hollywood Hills, the steel 
frame rose above concrete caissons sunk 
thirty feet into the ground. From those 
foundations to the glazing of the walls, 
the detailing of the pools and the fur- 
nishing of the house, architect and cli- 
ents worked closely together to create a 
minimalist masterwork. 

The east-facing front and the vulner- 
able west wall demand the most privacy 
from neighbors and passersby and thus 
are completely covered with white steel 
panels. The north and south elevations 
are, by contrast, virtually floor-to-ceil- 
ing walls of glass. The front entrance is 


slightly off-center, with carport and . 


storage cabinets to the right and the liv- 
ing area and kitchen to the left. West of 
this area, a central core of baths, sepa- 
rated by a small, open-roofed atrium, 





leads to the master bedroom and the 
study, which doubles as a guest bedroom. 

After a decade of enjoying their radi- 
cal residence, the Baileys moved to the 
East Coast in response to professional 
needs. A succession of owners for the 
next thirty years with weaker commit- 
ments to maintenance and preservation 
led to the building’s serious deteriora- 
tion before its recent rescue and resusci- 
tation by Dan Cracchiolo, who acquired 
the house in 1997. “I came to this,” he 
confesses, “from my life in film and my 
love of photography. As I studied and 
collected photographs, I discovered 
Julius Shulman and architectural pho- 
tography, and then I grew to love the 
buildings themselves.” In this aesthetic 
quest he gives particular credit to his 
mother, Linda Winslow, who designed 
the house’s landscapes, and to his friend 
and mentor, film producer Joel Silver. 
“Silver’s passion for architecture and 
design, particularly his restoration of 
two houses by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
served as a model for my own different 
journey,” Cracchiolo insists. 

‘The owner acknowledges an edgy am- 
bivalence between wanting, on the one 
hand, to restore Case Study House #21 
to its original condition of fifties “puri- 
ty” and, on the other, to allow more ex- 
pression of his own nineties needs and 
tastes. His books, for example, are now 
shelved inside the cabinets in the study, 
leaving the white walls as pure as they 
were in Julius Shulman’s original photo- 
graphs. “Eventually I'd like to bring them 
out into the room,” he says, “and be able 
to look at them all the time. I want to 
hang a few modernist paintings or pho- 
tographs on the walls, but that will 
come with time. For now I want to see 
how it feels to live in the house as Koe- 
nig and the first owners conceived it.” 

Koenig wryiy notes that although the 
house took nine months to build, the 
restoration took twice as long; time- 
consuming searches for original furni- 
ture and materials and state-of-the-art 
retrofitting of mechanical and lighting 
elements have been a source of both 
frustration and excitement. “There was 
a weird sense of déja vu in working on 
the same building forty years after I 
built it the first time,” he admits. “But 
there was also a wonderful feeling about 
getting it right again.” 1) 
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continued from page 119 

it’s a straight procession from the swim- 
ming pool to a commanding blue spruce 
tree that undoubtedly predates the house. 
“I wanted the library to be enveloped by 
the view,” Hagan says. To emphasize the 
room’s symmetry, she kept the furnish- 
ings and floor plan uncomplicated. Ex- 
cept for an English billiards viewing 
chair, the furniture is a collection of 
modern pieces that play off of tradition- 
al forms. French sculptor Philippe An- 
thonioz designed the bronze-and-leather 
low table. The rug is a custom wool wo- 
ven in a plaid of dark brown and off- 
white. “They’re all beautiful pieces,” says 
Hagan. “They’re modern not in a sleek 
way but in more of a craft tradition.” 

For all its spaciousness, the house had 
only a small serving kitchen. With archi- 
tect Michael Canter, Hagan turned it in- 
to a butler’s pantry and built an extension 
featuring a new kitchen and a breakfast 
room that seats ten. The task was to de- 
sign an intimate eating space that still 
allowed for entertaining and took full 
advantage of the views. In keeping with 
the style of the house, stone and stucco 
were used on the exterior, and the 
French doors that lead out to the garden 
were designed to match the ones in the 
library. Once again, Hagan played with 
tradition. Circa 1880 English armchairs 
with leather seats are teamed with a 
modern custom-designed cherry table. 

In the master bedroom, Hagan down- 
played the architectural style and con- 
centrated on atmosphere instead. “They 
wanted the bedroom to be a retreat, soft 
and inviting and ethereal,” she says. A 
cool palette of slate blue and ivory was 
chosen for the walls, rug and upholstered 
furniture. And despite appearances, there 
is nothing simple about the quality of 
the fabric she selected. The wide-striped 
draperies are French silk; the chairs are 
covered in handwoven linen. 

‘True to Hagan’s ethos, the house is an 
imaginative mixture reflective of her 
flair for creating environments that are 
at once elegant and comfortable, un- 
cluttered and luxurious. The designer, 
however, views it slightly differently. 
“My job was to find out what they loved 
about the house and what they didn’t, 
then take that information and formu- 
late it in a way that captured the essence 
of its strengths. I wanted the house to 
be a reflection of them, not of me.” 0 
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continued from page 125 

tion didn’t stop with her own person. 
McFadden has taken a perfectly unex- 
ceptional rectangular room and cloaked 
it with the magic, and indeed the trea- 
sure, of the ancient world, which is, af- 
ter all, her designing stock and trade 
(“My next couture collection will be 
Minoan period,” she mentions). With 
artist Joseph Stashkevetch, she stenciled 
in gold on mundane radiator ledges and 
chalky walls such Mughal trellis motifs 
as sixteenth-through-eighteenth-cen- 
tury stylized water bottles—“They’re 
very important in the iconography 
of Islamic art,” she offers. She and 
Stashkevetch went on to stencil in gold 
on the room’s two massive structural 
columns a medley of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century Mughal jalee—de- 
signs evocative of those in the summer 
palaces of Jaipur and Jodhpur. The 
columns had first been painted to re- 
semble the rose-colored sandstone 
“classically used in Rajasthan over the 
centuries,” and the effect of the gold on 
the faux sandstone is as if shafts of 
blond mottled sunlight were flitting 
across the room. A sixteenth-century 
ivory door from Jaipur is poetically 
propped against a wall. “This is a very 
important Indian door, a door in a 
palace—I have papers on it in my facto- 
ry,” McFadden says, adding, “I’ve been 
to India between twenty-five and thirty 
times—I practically used to live there— 
and I have factories in Bombay, Delhi, 
Madras and Lucknow.” 

The “archaeologist of Seventh Av- 
enue,” as McFadden has been called, 
painted a crack in the ceiling to give the 
room the feeling of luxurious decay— 
“In a palace there would always be a 
crack,” she points out. The floor is de- 
cidedly more down-to-earth, covered as 
it is in sisal in a pretty diamond pattern. 
“T’ve always had sisal on all my floors, in 
different configurations,” she says. But 
it is the art, she emphasizes, that creates 
the space: “You don’t think you're in a 
small room because you're looking at all 
the things I’ve collected, which have 
great depth to them.” 

These range from Egyptian, Assyrian 
and Turkish ceremonial vessels and a 
gold breastplate from ‘Tamil Nadu to a 
Bavarian cloisonné crown and a Greek 
poet’s gold laurel wreath to a Tang Dy- 
nasty funeral wagon and a red-feather 
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MARY McFADDEN’S DREAM 


headdress from Cameroon. The most 
“important” painting in the room is in 
fact a work on paper: a fourteenth-cen- 
tury Japanese mandala, or schematic de- 
sign of the heavens. Another mandala, 
Korean Chosen period, on three layers 
of silk, depicts a king-deity seated on a 
throne with mythological snake finials; 
his crown strikes the bellicose note of 
martial armor, his costume is edged in 
gold latticed ribbon, and his elaborate 
undergarments are entwined in a knot 
that flows straight to the floor. 

If the oldest object on display in the 
room is a 2000 B.c. Mexican cone-head- 
ed female figure made of sandstone that 
had been buried at midsection to serve 
as a grave marker in front of a step pyra- 
mid in Teotihuacan, the youngest is an 
insolent two-year-old African gray par- 
rot named Zinzar (after a town in Zim- 
babwe), who lives in a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Indian brass birdcage. The paper 
wall hanging at the far end of the room 
is contemporary, the work of California 
artist Tom Wudl. “It used to hang with- 
out a frame,” says McFadden, “but my 
Ethiopian cat chewed at it and I had 
to send it back to be re-gold-leafed.” 
On either side of the Wudl are seven- 
teenth-century Dutch chairs whose de- 
sign incorporates Javanese imagery. A 
sixteenth-century ivory Javanese stringed 
court instrument, sitting silently on a 
nearby pedestal, has been lit to refract 
its own shadow. 

McFadden herself designed all the 
lighting—diffuse golden hues that cast 
“the right shadows” and bring out the 
subtlety of each object. “Lighting is a 
mystical experience,” she maintains. 
“Light is a Muslim metaphor for Allah, 
and I’m trying to achieve that.” Allah 
aside, it was “Ludwig’s dining room in 
Bavaria” that inspired her to light the 
apartment at night only by candles—ex- 
cept for tiny “spots” on the Buddhist 
paintings. For even though McFadden 
is, she says, a Sufi Shiite Muslim and a 
dervish in the Nimatullahi order (“I do 
the usual prayers to Mecca, facing in 
that direction, five times a day”), she 
collects Buddhist art: a sixteenth-centu- 
ry Mongolian Buddhist painting, a sev- 
enteenth-century Korean scroll of the 
Sakyamuni Buddha and a twelfth-cen- 
tury Buddhist picture from Japan that is, 
she says, “the third-oldest thing in the 


~. The walls of the small bedroom have 





room—no, the fourth oldest—no, it’s } 
the sixth oldest.” No wonder McFadden * 
sees her apartment as a sanctuary, “a 
place for prayer, stillness and contem- | 
plation”—most of the objects have an. 
ethereal and spiritual quality. 


been tinted and sponged to simulate the 
sandstone of Jaipur, the floor is the usu- 
al sisal, and the ceiling is gold leaf, 
painted with those trademark palatial | 
cracks. “The bed is... just on the floor,” 
McFadden points out. “Ever since I 
lived in Africa I’ve always slept on the 
floor.” By the bed is a nineteenth-cen- | 
tury Syrian chair with mother-of-pearl 
inlay, and over it is a becrested six- 
teenth-century Medici tapestry. The! 
eighteenth-century German chande- } 


from her mother, Mrs. Watson (Mary | 
Josephine Cutting McFadden van Ger- 
big) Blair, a society beauty and style set- 
ter; it hung in the tented music room of 
“Josie” Blair’s far-flung duplex at 834° 
Fifth Avenue, designed by no less than 
Carlos Ortiz of Jansen. (McFadden’s fa-- 
ther was a cotton king, and she spent 
her early years on a plantation outside’ 


my older couture collections”—make 
drifts of glitter. “I find gold very sooth-- 
ing,” McFadden says. 

The apartment came with only three’ 
closets, so the designer went ahead and | 
created—then gold-leafed—two addi- 
tional ones. “I can fit three hundred’ 
dresses in them,” she asserts, “the way I 
pack.” It helps, of course, that one of the’ 
glories of Mary McFadden dresses is 
that they can be compressed, twisted 
and scrunched and yet remain for all 
practical purposes indestructible. 

“I’ve given just two dinners here,” she 
confides. “For Sufis only.” And what did 
McFadden, who brings the same classi- 
cal-ethnic aesthetic to everything she 
does, serve the Sufis? Why, “Sufi food,” 
naturally. “Although,” she stresses, “what 
I really give guests to feast on, or at least 
feast their eyes on, is the objects and the 
juxtaposition of objects from one civi- 
lization to the other.” 

Let them eat pleats. 0 
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ontinued from page 154 
idors that lead to moss-covered 
tone courtyards. On the main level, a 
leek swimming pool seems to float on 
e horizon line. 

Bayugita’s interiors are eclectic. “Deb- 
ie and I went out on the road and 
pent months buying the pieces that 
e thought would fit,” says Gardner. 
heir efforts turned up Chinese medi- 
ine cabinets, wood statues of Burmese 
onks, Tibetan and Mongolian rugs 
nd countless objects from Java, in- 
luding an interior staircase from 
n old tobacco factory. These touches 
ive Bayugita a highly personal feeling. 
A few paces south of Bayugita is Tir- 
a-Ening, or Clear Water. The four- 
edroom residence, which is formed 
y three stone-and-timber structures 
inked by an elevated ironwood deck, 
s Cheong’s favorite. Its central water 
avilion—with low-hanging ironwood- 
lad roofs supported by timber col- 
mns—is an intriguing composite of a 
andful of water temples he has seen. 
“The design is Asian in a nonspecific 
ind of way,” says Cheong. 
Tirta-Ening derives its drama from 
its sensual water gardens. They begin 
(in the form of three tiny lotus ponds) 
utside the entrance to the villa, swell 
into a picturesque water court planted 
ith bulrushes and plumeria and finally 
reach a crescendo in the form of a lavish 
outdoor natural spring bath. Inside, 
imple, low-to-the-ground wood fur- 
nishings “embrace some of the overlap 
between Ming and early modern styles,” 
Cheong explains. 

Tejasuara, or Sound of Fire, is the off- 
spring of Gardner’s passion for the ar- 
chitecture and furniture he discovered 
on the Indonesian island of Sumba. At 
once monumental and consciously prim- 
itive, the villa was constructed with 
exotic materials that include twelve 
hundred tons of imported Sumbanese 
stone, old Balinese ironwood telephone 
poles, rough-hewn logs, merbau-wood 
floor planks and woven bamboo. 

“The villa is formal, which is not 
at all like the loose organization of 
Sumbanese houses,” the architect points 
out. “We worried that it would be too 
overwhelming. But this is the most ex- 
posed and linear site on the proper- 
‘ty, so it needed a massive horizontal 
‘structure that just drops down the hill.” 





‘Tejasuara has five thatched buildings. 
All of the interiors—with tribal textiles, 
slablike furniture and deep hues of indi- 
go, burgundy and cinnamon—echo the 
primitive-style architecture. A round 
fire pit, which punctuates the swimming 
pool, gives the villa its name. 

If Tejasuara is mysterious and en- 
closed, Wanakasa, or Forest in the Mist, 
located on the southeast edge of the 
property, is an elaborate open tree 
house. “My challenge was to convey 
the sense of being in a jungle and still 
offer guests the comforts they expect,” 
says Cheong. 

The shingled pavilions that make 
up the five-bedroom villa are set on 
stilts amid flower-studded vegetation 
and are spectacularly positioned to 
maximize panoramas. Cheong reports 
that it took three months to get the ele- 
vations right, a process that was compli- 
cated by the presence of an ancient 
banyan tree, believed to have a spirit 
residing in it. 

“There was never a question that 
we would build around it,” says Gard- 
ner. “In some ways it became an inspi- 
ration for the design.” Fittingly, the 
house draws on teak, bamboo and tree 
ferns for inspiration as well, in terms 
of both materials and colors. Youth- 
ful and contemporary in tone, its in- 
teriors pay homage to the flourishing 
forest beyond. 

Facing south, with stunning views 
of the Ayung River, Umabona—House 
of the Earth—feels not so much in the 
jungle as on top of it. A river-stone 
walkway and a flight of stairs lead 
down to the two-story teak house, 
which is open to the elements. Much 
of the furniture is formal and elabo- 
rate—a hand-carved mahogany din- 
ing table, for example—reflecting the 
extravagance of the Majapahit period, 
on which it is partially based. An 
entire floor is devoted to bathing. “Ele- 
gance befitting royalty is the theme,” 
says Gardner. 

The variety available at Begawan Giri 
is one of its principal charms. But so too 
is the natural splendor that shelters it. 


-Walking the grounds, Bradley Gardner 


still seems astonished by the breadth of 
the experience he has created. “Was it a 
wild dream?” he says. “A crazy vision? 


Probably. But here it is.” 0 
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continued from page 162 
Andoe. Morgan used Andoe’s palette for 
the draperies and sofas. 

The stairwell, where the architect 
built a curving cherrywood rail that 
unifies the three floors, is a showcase 
for Walton Ford’s extraordinary post- 
Audubon watercolors of birds. In the 
hall, Blum hung a painting by Guil- 
lermo Kuitca. Ceramic pieces by Mark 
Pharis, whom Blum discovered through 
a magazine photograph, rest atop cher- 
rywood cabinets Stelle designed for the 
kitchen—a space created from what had 
been three small rooms. 

“In an old house, the temptation is to 
pick up the period details, and that’s a 
mistake,” says Stelle. “We tried to keep 
alive the things that were okay—the 
beams, the cupolas—the things that 
weren't, we rebuilt in a style that’s es- 
sentially Shaker. Shaker is a beautiful 
but simple way of solving problems. 
The shape of the handrail is oval be- 
cause that fits the hand; the newel post 
is round because it’s easier to drill a post 
hole that way. Old houses have a certain 
language, and it’s important to listen.” 

Both architect and client also learned 
to listen to each other. Stelle would pre- 
pare a series of solutions to a problem— 
the width of a staircase or the height of 


“Part of the persuasion 
of the house was the 
chance to hang 
more pictures,” says 
Irving Blum. 


a window—and Blum would make the 
decision. “I’ve looked at a lot of houses 
and I’ve hung a lot of paintings, and as 
a result I’ve learned a lot about scale 
and proportion,” Blum says. 

The same degree of attention was 
paid to the outdoor areas, where Perry 
Guillot designed the pool and pool- 
house. “I wanted the poolhouse to be on 
the edge of the property,” says Jackie 
Blum, “so that when I’m sitting there 
like Little Lord Fauntleroy, I can look 
out at everything. I do, and it’s idyllic. 
For Irving this house was the next chap- 
ter—the one thing he hadn’t done. For 
me it’s just a great place to live.” O 
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A NEW TRADITION IN RUGS 


Sd 


remember the sheen of the 
|e velvet tapestries my 

father used to hang,” says 
Christine Van Der Hurd, “and 
I’ve tried to achieve that same 
finish on my new collection of 
carpets.” The collection Van Der 
Hurd is talking about, New Tra- 
ditions, is her first group of petit 
point loop rugs, which are made 
with small tight loops that are 
tip-sheared to achieve a fine, flat 
pile with the variance of color 
and the luster of an antique cut 


velvet. “The solid colors have an 
extraordinarily aged look,” she 
says. Of the 12 designs in New 
‘Traditions, the most modern are 
Whirls (right) and Petite Boules 
(above). Christine Van Der Hurd, 
102 Wooster St., New York, 
NY 10012, 212/343-9070; 2/17 
Chelsea Harbour Design Cen- 
tre, London SW10 OXE, 44- 
171-351-6332; and at Jenny 
Armit Design & Decorative 
Art, 8210 Melrose Ave., Los An- 
geles, CA 90046, 323/782-9173. 


RECYCLING KILIMS 


K ilims—richly colored and 
geometrically patterned— 
are being reincarnated into stools 
(below right), benches and ot- 
tomans, thanks to the inventive 
hand of Carlyn Chisholm. Based 
in Wiltshire, England, Chisholm 
began Ottoman a year ago, after 
traveling to Turkey and south- 
ern Russia in search of carpets 
to use as upholstery fabrics. Her 
furniture has since caught the 
eye of decorators such as Me- 
lissa Wyndham and Annabel 


Elliot. Chisholm, who provides 
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a catalogue with ready-made 
designs, also does custom work. 
Using only kilims that are at 
least 50 years old, she mixes 

and matches different rugs in 

a single piece of furniture for a 
more lively effect. Ottoman, 44- 
1454-218279. 





SCOTT CHANEY 


DREAM ‘TEAM 


hat’s interesting is that 

the design of the chair 
[right] is from 1834, yet it looks 
modern,” says MundereSkiles’s 
John Danzer, who collaborated 
with Paul Vincent Wiseman 
on a small group of garden fur- 
niture based on an antique chair 
one of Wiseman’s clients bought 
in Europe. Offered in rusty-look- 
ing bluish black and blue enamel 
finishes, the collection is at shops 
nationwide. MundereSkiles, 799 
Madison Ave., New York, NY 
10021; 212/717-0150. 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


) Fendi Casa 
The Fendi sisters have been 
flirting with the idea of opening 
home stores in major markets 
(they already have one in Rome), 
and recently in London they 
launched Fendi Casa at Chase 
Erwin (44-171-795-0555), which 
carries a full line of furniture as 
well as throws, pillows and other 
accessories. The chairs and sofas, 
available in a multitude of sizes, 
come in basic, contemporary 
shapes; the luxury is in the fab- 
rics—supple leathers, linens, 
chenilles and silks in chocolatey 
browns, taupes, beiges, black 
and gray. “In fabrics I look for 
quality, comfort and originality,” 
says Anna Fendi, the company’s 
creative director. “This year the 
sheer organzas layered on linen 
are an important part of our 
collection.” New York may be 
the site of the next Fendi Casa. 


® Lee Jofa 

Lee Jofa (212/688-0444) has a 
new fabric called Maple Grove 
Weave, in which leaves in gold 
are embossed on a striped back- 
ground that is available in sever- 
al colors, including berry, taupe, 
hunter, Wedgwood, amber and 
peach. Other recent designs in- 
clude Bordeaux Toile, a pattern of 
plums, grapes and roses on linen, 
and Carnaby Stripe, which looks 
like an old-fashioned awning pat- 
tern with gold and navy stripes 
bordered by a thin red stripe. 
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@ Jan Crawford 

At Ian Crawford (212/355-2228) 
in New York’s D&D Building, 
there is a collection of wallpapers 
designed by John R. Quilter, 
who was vice-president in 
charge of design for all printed 
fabrics and wallpapers at Schu- 
macher. Among his current 
offering of 60 designs are Poppy 
Fields (far left) and a damask 
called Pineapple (left). 
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In London, Fendi 
Casa’s furnishings, 
pillows and throws 
at Chase Erwin, left 


At Brunschwig & Fils, 
The Forefathers, below, 
a cotton print inspired 
by an 1853 bedcovering 





® Brunschwig & Fils 

The Forefathers, at Brunschwig 
& Fils (212/838-7878), is a 
cotton print inspired by an 
appliquéd bedcovering made 
in 1853 that depicted all nine 
US. presidents elected up to 
that time. Brunschwig has cho- 
sen to show the first four presi- 
dents on horseback, arranged 
in a pattern of faux-patchwork 
squares. In addition to the pre- 
dictable red, white and blue 
color combination, the design 
comes in red, green and white. 
Also deliberately naive is Ani- 
malitos, which has multicolored 
images of dogs, birds and but- 
terflies printed on a red cotton 
background; the design was 
taken from a sampler made in 

a Mexican convent in the 1860s. 
The Walnut Tree, which shows 
nests in a very realistically rep- 
resented walnut tree, comes 
from a 19th-century engraving 
of an avian habitat. 0 


Bordeaux Toile, far 
left, and Maple Grove 
Weave, left, at Lee Jofa 
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Fine Teak Furniture 
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For nearly half a century, Toyota Land Cruisers have been travelling the globe, creating 


a sport utility vehicle is not 


paths where there once were none. Now they’re even better equipped for the journey. The 


where it can go. 


V8-powered Toyota Land Cruiser with available seating for eight. Darwin would approve. 


But rather, where it has been. 
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TOYOTA everyday 


P-s800-GO-TOYOTA +: ww wrtoyota.com 
©1998 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you. Toyota reminds you to Tread Lightly!® 
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SO QUIET YOU CAN HEAR 
YOUR JAW DROP. 


COMFY TRAILS TO YOU. 


The new Pathfinder’s cabin is 
lwenty sound-and-vibration- blessedly serene, Spacious and 
deadening measures-—along with luxurious, with available items 
technology like the tiquid-filled like: heated leather-appointed 

hown here —have seats, a six-speaker Bose” AM/ 


FM/CD/cassette stereo system 
with Dolby” Noise Reduction, an 
eight-way power driver's seat, a 
power sliding glass sunroof, 








qi automatic temperature control, 
ver \ COE side-impact air bags* and more. 
pe is 
ALS 
©199 


finder are trademarks owned by or licensed to Nissan. Bose® is a registered trademark of the Bose Corporation. Dol 
stems requires the purchase of a HomeLink® receiver. 































Exploration is supposed to be hard work. 
n Real adventurers travel on horseback. And 
in canoes. When they’re not too busy walking. 

So those heated leather-appointed seats 
and that 8-way-adjustable driver’s seat avail- 
able in the new redesigned Nissan Pathfinder 
would have made the experience considerably 
more pleasant-— especially for Clark, who kept 
getting rocks in his boots. 

In fact, we reckon the new Pathfinder is 
quieter, more comfortable, more luxurious 
than ever. And thanks to an improved rear sus- 
pension, larger tires on 16" alloy wheels and 
our rigid MonoFrame’ construction, it’s also 
the most capable off-roader we’ve ever built. 

It’s a civilized vehicle for civilized activi- 
ties, from a morning commute to an afternoon 
junior soccer game to a night at the opera. As 
well as a vehicle fully qualified to negotiate 
the roughest terrain in search of rumored 


Northwest passages across America. 


MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE RANCH. 


Nissan’s available HomeLink® 
Universal Transceiver, located 
in the sun visor, operates up to 
three remote-controlled devices 

Pg such as a front gate, garage 
- door and house lights** from the 
- comfort and security of your dri- 
- ver's Seat. It’s even compatible 
with rolling-code entry systems 
which prevent scanners from 
pirating your security systems. 
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nissandriven.com/800-208-8572 
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z is a registered trademark of Dolby Labs, Inc. HomeLink® is a registered trademark of Prince Corporation. *Side-impact air bags are a supplemental restraint system to help protect you in the event of 











YOU WON'T NEED 
LEWIS AND CLARK TO 
DISCOVER MORE 
INFORMATION ON THE 


NISSAN PATHFINDER. 


In fact, you may not even need to get out of your chair. Just reach for your phone, call our 800 number and ask for a free Pathfinder brochure 






t) 


package mosey over to your computer and order your package online at nissandriven.com. Both exploratory techniques will prove 





equally successful. And infinitely less arduous than those of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Clark. 





CALL AN SEND YOU EVERYTHING NISSAN 
YOU NEED TO KNOW ABO “W NISSAN PATHFINDER. 


nissandriven.com 
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aC Lo) 7.30 p.m. - by appointment only - closed on Monday 






Montecarlo - Fersé 
St. Moritz - Millefleurs - via Maistra 4 - tel, 004181783 
Porto Cervo la Passeggiata - Costa Smeralda= tel. 003 







& Place du Casino - tel. 00377/93509177 - fax 00377/92 160679 
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Paris Nice Cannes Saint Tropez Lyon Avignon Bordeaux Brussels Zurich © Madrid Lisbon Hong Kong 


Tokyo MexicoCity Panama City Tel Aviv New York 212.319.0111 Beverly Hills 310.247.8277 Costa Mesa 714.966.1140 


Nordstrom stores 





www.the-fund.com ©1998 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., Novato, CA 
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DISH IT UP, BABY, 


AND DON’T BE STINGY WITH THE JALAPENOS. 





Cover: The living 
room of a Maryland 
house. Architectural 
and interior design by 
Mary Douglas Drys- 
dale. Photography by 
Gordon Beall. See page 
98. Above Ricut: The 
kitchen of Clive Davis’s 
guesthouse in Pound 
Ridge, New York. Ar- 
chitecture by Mark 
Rios. Interior design by 
Vicente Wolf. Photog- 
raphy by Dominique 
Vorillon. See page 74. 
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“HAIL AND SALUTE FOR YOUR REPRISE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A TOAST TO YOU AND TO OUR TIME.” 


Congratulations on another fabulous 
edition of Architectural Digest. “The 
Twentieth Century: 100 Years of De- 
sign” (April 1999) tells a wonderful cen- 
tury-long story of our progress and 
the excitement of artistic discovery. 
The beauty we have experienced should 
be shared with our contemporaries, 
our children and their children. 
CLAUDETTE ROURKE 

ALLEN Park, MICHIGAN 


I have not till now written to thank you 
for including a house of mine (1980s) 
in your “100 Years of Design” issue be- 
cause I wanted to be able to read and 
muse over the entire issue. There is no 
other history of design in our time as 
comprehensive and knowing as Archi- 
tectural Digest’s. My hat is off to you for 
a great service and a pleasurable and in- 
formative read. 

Rosert A. M. STERN 

New York, New YORK 


You and your staff deserve huge con- 
gratulations for assembling the mass of 
information and photos covering one 
hundred years of the good life on this 
planet. As a near-lifelong subscriber to 
your publication, I have been able to 
expand my knowledge through your 
changing viewpoints, and now, in my 
eighties, I see with more vision. | 
walked through your masterpiece page 
by page and relived events and experi- 
ences I had almost forgotten. 

WALTER WINSLOW PHELPS 

Hose SOUND, FLORIDA 


I want to congratulate you on your out- 
standing April issue. I think “Guest 
Speakers: Voices of the Twentieth 
Century” is an especially wonderful 
touch. Brill! 
BarBaArRA Hii 
ASHLAND, Orr 


Thank you 


eiger it leaves me with a feeling of regret 
te O)< ; c ‘ > 
house (1990 s of for what your readers have missed. 
= a 7 
Design” issue. l Digs is They may wish to visit our Web site, 
The editor invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Letters, Archite: Digest, 6300 Wilshire | 


been publishing fine works with the 
highest standards for many years, and it 
is a proud moment for a designer or ar- 
chitect to be featured. 

MicHaAkEL ROTONDI 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


At eighty-two, I’m at a precarious age— 
piqued by curiosity as to what the ar- 
chitectural field will be like in the new 
millennium. Your fabulous April edition 
prophesies a good deal of what to ex- 
pect. I am looking forward to stepping 
over the threshold from the twentieth 
to the twenty-first century. 

KATHERINE GUARDI 

CuIcaco, ILLINOIS 


Your April issue is a masterpiece of art, 
history and photography. My thanks to 
all of you for the hundreds of hours of 
research that produced such a collec- 
tion of information and pleasure. 
Rosemary G. LLoyp 

Dera, BririsH CoLuMBIA, CANADA 


The April edition of Architectural Di- 
gest should have been between hard 
covers. I have not finished it yet, due to 
the need to savor every article. 

SHIRLEY C. MOSELEY 

FLORENCE, ALABAMA 


Your April issue was a visual journey. 
I noted, however, one omission—the 
late designer Steve Chase. His work 
appeared in Architectural Digest more 
than thirty-five times. 

GILL SABEN 

PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 


First off, kudos on your brave attempt 
to collect representative projects of 
this century in one issue, drawing from 
those images that had earlier appeared 
in your pages. If the photographs you 
included of the Neutra oeuvre are the 
best of the ones you have published, 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 


sulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
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www.neutra.org, where we feature a| } 
number of projects you have omitted. | 
Nevertheless, in our case, there were 
some gorgeous images that made it 
through what must have been an ago- | 
nizing editing job. | 
Dion NEUTRA 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hail and salute for your reprise of 
the twentieth century’s outstanding ar- } 
chitects, artisans, designers and their 
patrons. Your periodical is ultimately 
about the stewards of taste, and I praise | 
them for commissioning, upholding | 
and conserving art and taste. A toast to 
you, to them and to our time. 

Put ALLEN 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


You had the wrong title on the April 
edition of Architectural Digest. It should | 
have been “100 Years of American De- 
sign with a Smattering of Other Stuff.” | 
Very parochial and very disappointing. 
CHRISTINE SMITH 

HEALESVILLE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


On reading your April issue, I was most 
astonished to realize that my father, 
Erich Mendelsohn, was overlooked. He 
was, after all, one of the most influential 
architects of the twentieth century. 
EsTHER MENDELSOHN JOSEPH 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


It was enriching to travel through one 
hundred years of interior design and ar- 
chitecture. These images are the results _ 
of people working together to make life 
more enjoyable and graceful in a world | 
of contradictions. 

HERNAN PEREYRA LUCENA 
BuENos Arres, ARGENTINA 


I have just finished reading your April 
issue and find myself at a loss for | 
words, but let me say this: Bravo. Ev- 
ery decade was right on the mark. 
SPALDING WAGGENER 

Fort LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


| Next month we offer readers a unique look into the way designers 
are thinking at the end of the twentieth century. In our special De- 


signers’ Own Homes issue, twelve leading talents display their 
mastery of the rich material vocabulary that has evolved over the 
past several centuries. Fuan Pablo Molyneux’s Manhattan town 


house, for instance, is a compendium of historical references. Yet in its exuberant com- 
bination of Harley-Davidson motorcycles, Charles X furniture and modern painting, 


Molyneux’s domain is utterly contemporary. In London, fonathan Reed draws on mid- 


century design for his sleek loft, while in Périgord, Serge Royaux explores the nuances 
of classic French taste in his country house retreat. We’ve also asked more than twenty 
top designers to show us their best kitchen and bath designs and to discuss strategies for 


making these spaces successful for how we live today. In a number of surprising ways, 
the September issue shows us where we’ve been—and where we're going. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is currently writ- 
ing Class Act: The Life of Leland Hayward. 


Avis BERMAN is editing an updated version 
of The Artist’s Voice: Talks with Seventeen Mod- 
ern Artists by Katharine Kuh (1962), to be 
published next year by Da Capo Press. 


SUSAN CHEEVER is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. Her memoir Note 
Found in a Bottle was recently published by 
Simon & Schuster. 


HUNTER DrROHOJOWSKA-PHILP, a writer 
who specializes in art and design, is working 
on a biography of Georgia O’Keeffe, to be 
published by Knopf. 


| SHALINI GIDOOMAL, a free- 

a lance journalist, has written 
mdon Times and 

The | +. She profiled 


five i togra- 
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ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an 47 


gest contributing writer who lives 1: 





Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


JAMES Mortimer is a Lon- 
don-based photographer 
who specializes in architec- 
ture and interiors. His work 
has appeared in The New 
York Times, the London Times 
and Vanity Fair. He recently 
completed The Ritz Hotel Lon- 
don for Thames & Hudson. 
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MICHAEL PEpPIATT is cocurating “Francis 
Bacon: A Retrospective,” at the Modern Art 
Museum of Fort Worth, and an exhibition 
of British figurative painting, at the Kunst- 
haus in Vienna. His biography of Francis 
Bacon was published by Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux in 1997. 


MiLprep F. SCHMERTZ, an architect and 
journalist, is a former editor-in-chief of 
Architectural Record. 


JupiTH THURMAN’s most 
recent biography, Secrets of 
the Flesh: A Life of Colette, 
will be published by Knopf 
in October. She is the author 
of Isak Dinesen: The Life of a 
Storyteller, which won a Na- 
tional Book Award. 





ETER FREED 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make-Believe 
Presidents, Capitalist Fools and Citizen Cohn. 


James S. WAMSLEY, a freelance writer based 
in Virginia, has written seven books, in- 
cluding American Ingenuity and The Brandy- 
wine Valley. He is a winner of the SATW 
Foundation Lowell Thomas Award for 
travel journalism. 


MicHaeEv WEss’s latest books are New Stage 
for a City and Through the Windows of Paris, 
in addition to a series of monographs on res- 
idential architecture. 


LEON WHITESON is an architecture critic 
and a novelist. His book A Place Called Waco 
will be published this fall by Public Affairs. 


CYNTHIA ZaARIN is a poet and critic. Her 
new book for children, Wallace Hoskins, the 
Boy Who Grew Down, will be published this 
fall by DK Ink. 
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A rear-end collision is followed by whiplash.Whiplash is followed by a lawsuit. 
' But court settlements are not a remedy for pain. This is why Saab focuses on 
Mae designed the Saab Active Head Restraint, the world’s first and 
only system of its kind. In a rear-end collision, the head restraint is designed to 
move upwards and forwards, catching the head before forces thrust it backwards. 


The risk of whiplash injury is greatly reduced. Justice is served. 


www.saabusa.com 
1800 SAAB USA 
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MANHATTAN 
DECO-DENCE 


’ve been coming here from 

the start,” Timothy Mac- 

donald (right) says about 
the New York shop of Swiss- 
born antiques dealer Bernd 
Goeckler. “He gets the most 
interesting Art Déco and Em- 
pire pieces, and they’re not 
necessarily the most expensive.” 
Goeckler, who moved from 
Basel several years ago, is knowl- 
edgeable about his sources. “Art 
Déco,” he points out, “was re- 
fined in a number of different 
countries. Because Belgium 
was very rich at the time from 
its colonies, there were great 
pieces made in Brussels, such 
as a steel table from the Maison 
Alexander that has the original 
geometric-patterned silk under 
its glass top.” Among Goeck- 
ler’s smaller Déco offerings are 
a pair of silver-leafed bronze 
Ruhlmann sconces, called 


26 
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Lotus, that were designed with 
fur-trimmed shades. 

As a complement to the Déco 
pieces, Goeckler carries a lot of 
Empire and Biedermeier fur- 
niture, such as a round pedestal 
table and a northern German 
sofa trimmed with carved and 
gilded wings. “The line of de- 
scent is clear,” he says. “Both 
periods used the same relatively 
simple, fluid forms.” He also has 
quirkier items, such as a pair of 
wool-and-silk tapestries, woven 
in Brussels in the 17th century, 
depicting the saga of Solomon 
and the queen of Sheba. Mac- 
donald says of a huge faux-* 
marbre vase, “Something this 
big with a bold pattern is per- 
fect for a two-story entrance 
hall, and this is the only place 
where I'd find it.” Bernd Goeck- 
ler, 30 E. 10th St., New York, 
NY 10003; 212/777-8209. 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONS 


rt Déco dealer Anne Hauck 
didn’t even test the waters 
before plunging into her first 
venture outside Germany, a new 
shop on the West Coast selling 
1920s and ’30s furniture, acces- 
sories, artwork and jewelry. For- 
tunately for Hauck, she’s had a 
very warm reception from L.A. 
designers, including Philippe 
Oates and Frank Pennino, and 
she’s gone home several times to 
ship more containers of items 
since opening on Robertson 
Boulevard a year ago. Hauck, 
who started collecting 18 years 
ago, has warehouses in Europe 
"tare full of museum-quality 
! she has sent to Cali- 
an unusual lacquered cabi- 


net by Jean Dunand, Hoffmann 
leather chairs, a RuhIlmann ma- 
cassar ebony dressing table and 
a Leleu sideboard with mother- 
of-pearl inlay. Anne Hauck, 458 
N. Robertson Blvd., West Holly- 


wood, CA 90048; 310/659-3606. 
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A 1928 cabinet made 
by Jean Dunand, far 
left, and a parchment- 
and-macassar-ebony 
secretary, ca. 1929, at 
Anne Hauck in L.A. 


continued on page 30 
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Image Size 30” x 36” 





“Visit in the Garden” is a limited edition mixed-media giclée with silkscreened highlights on 100% white cotton rag paper, hand-signed by the 
artist and numbered. Available exclusively through the following Fine Art Galleries: 


ARIZONA 


Gaun Fine Art 
Scottsdale 602.874.5810 


CALIFORNIA 


Shadows and Light Fine Art 
Cambria 805.927.ART4 


Tracey Renee Gallery 
Escondido 760.432.0017 


Hidden Dreams Fine Art 


Laguna Beach 949.376.4740 888.334.0933 


James Bond Gallery 


Los Gatos 408.395.1415 800.887.1007 


Kaleidoscope Gallery 
Mission Viejo 949.348.0044 


Derrick Smith Fine Art 


COLORADO 
Artesia Fine Art Gallery 


Vail 888.321.3800 970.476.9800 


FLORIDA 


Galerie Brion Fine Art 


Delray Beach 800.683.4300 561.266.9990 


Stellers Gallery 


Jacksonville 800.642.5716 


Shaw Gallery 
Naples 888.406.1369 


Chasen Galleries 
Sarasota 941.366.4278 


GEORGIA 


Regency Fine Art 
Atlanta 800.669.6290 


West Hollywood 800.280.4998 310.360.9135 


PRINTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ECLIPSE WORKSHOP 


IOWA 
Kavanaugh Art Gallery 


West Des Moines 888.515.8682 515.279.8682 


KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood 913.338.4999 


LOUISIANA 


Teri Galleries Ltd. 
Metairie 800.533.8374 504.887.3588 


MICHIGAN 


Danielle Peleg Gallery 
W. Bloomfield 248.626.5810 


MINNESOTA 


Art Resources Gallery 
Edina 612.922.1770 


(iollec 


NEVADA 


Gallery Michelangelo 
Caesar's Palace / Las Vegas 
702.796.5001 


Richardson Gallery of Fine Art 
Reno 775.828.0888 800.628.0928 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Art Shop 
Greensboro 888.336.3736 


TEXAS 


Art on 5th 
Austin 800.758.0932 


WASHINGTON DC 


Artistic Impressions 
Washington DC Metro Area 
301.292.8258 


ors Editions 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART 


©1999 COLLECTORS EDITIONS 


This is where it all doesn't happen. 


oI i. pluce where peace and quiet first met. 


_A great bathroom is more than a beautiful zoom. Its an escape. 
g f i 
Tor help in planning youts, call 1-800-524-9797 ext. 357 


0% visit us at www.americanstandard-us.com. 





The Reminiscence Suite ©1999 American Standard, Inc. 











HAUTE PICK 
IN LONDON 


EK good room has a piece 
of French furniture in it,” 


says English decorator Pierre 
Serrurier, and for that French 
touch he calls on André de 
Cacqueray in London. “His 
accessories are pretty and un- 
usual, and he has some decora- 
tive furniture as well,” notes 
Serrurier (right, at the shop). 
Specializing in 18th- and 19th- 
century Continental furniture 
and objects, de Cacqueray buys 
throughout France, particularly 
in the countryside, and in the 
United Kingdom. “There’s a 
tradition of French antiques 


VINTNER’S 
RESER 


JONATHAN PILKINGTON 
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ie no wonder that Ron Mann 
is a fan of Salsa Trading 
Company in California’s wine 
country. Or Bruce and 
Edna Need! r i 
architectura 
ish colonia! 
also sell antiqu 
wood tables, cha 
the Buffalo (above 
iron pieces; and wo! 
viture. Salsa Trading Ce 

490 Broadway, Sonoma, ‘ 

707/939-1710. 


SAIN T-TROREZ 
SENSATION 


rovengal furniture is the 
specialty of the house at 
Le Mas de I’Antiquaire 
in Saint- Tropez. Owner Corinne 
Fabre-Wagner, whose clientele 
includes Jacques Grange, Serge 
Royaux and Jacques Garcia, 
also is visited by Penny Drue 
Baird when the designer sum- 
mers in the area. “I see her at the 
beginning of my trip and at the 
end because the inventory’s al- 
ways changing,” says Baird (right, 
in front of a painted toile at the 
shop). Fabre-Wagner stocks large 
h-century pieces, such as day- 
nd games tables. and chairs. 


viles peints,” she c mments. 
very Provencal.” Le 
\ntiquaire, | rue de la 
| int-Tropez, France 
¢ 0: 33-4-94- { 1 
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being brought to England,” de 
Cacqueray remarks. He has a 
penchant for lighting, and Ser- 
rurier has always found bouillotte | 
lamps, such as one from the ear- 
ly 19th century with a bronze 
putto holding up the candles 
and a red tole shade (left), at the | 
shop. Having studied the histo- 
ry of antiques at Christie’s, de 
Cacqueray says, “I’m interested 
in how people lived with an 
object and how they used it. A 
chair Pierre liked, for example, 
is a 19th-century coin du feu, 
which was made with shorter 
legs to get the most heat near a 
fireplace.” Added to the mix are 
a painted 18th-century country 
French cabinet and a pair of in- 
cised imperial-yellow Chinese 
vases from the 19th century 
(both, left). André de Cacque- 
ray, 227 Ebury St., London 
SW1 8UT; 44-171-730-5000. 





continued on page 33 ' 
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Go buy the book with Neer at Pecos tiREE com 


The Man Who Ate Everything, 

by Jeffrey Steingarten This writer’s 
passionate search for culinary perfec- 
tion is borderline obsessive, but his 
boundless curiosity makes this book 
both entertaining and informative. 
Retail, $14.95. bn.com price, $11.96. 


City of Light, by Lauren Belfer 

This vividly detailed debut novel 
focuses on American life in Buffalo, 
New York, just after the turn-of-the 
century. Its unforgettable protagonist 
is a never-married headmistress. 
Retail, $24.95. bn.com price, $17.46. 


East of the Mountains, by David Guterson 
The acclaimed author of Snow 

Falling on Cedars spins an eloquent 
tale about a doctor’s quest to 
understand life and death when 

faced with his own mortality. 

Retail, $25.00. bn.com price, $17.50. 


Bella Tuscany, by Frances Mayes 

Ten years after she first purchased her 
Tuscan home, the author still rejoices 
in her love of the Italian countryside. 
A book filled with sensual discovery 
and luminous, descriptive passages. 
Retail, $25.00. bn.com price, $17.50. 


Home Town, by Tracy Kidder 

Set in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
Pulitzer Prize-winner Kidder 
uncovers the many layers of a town 
rich in literary history. A bevy of 
earnest, endearing characters make 
this a sweetly compelling tale. 
Retail, $25.95. bn.com price, $18.17. 


Local Girls, by Alice Hoffman 

This collection of beautifully told 
stories follows Gretel Samuelson, 

a young girl growing up on, Long 
Island, as she navigates love and loss. 
Retail, $22.95. bn.com price, $16.06. 


Cabinet Maker's Director of 1754. The 
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“What is your favorite book of all time and why?” 

















“All of Trollop. Because he 
understands people so entirely 
and delightfully.” 


Brooke Astor, 
grand dame of philanthropy 


“The Guide to Practical 
Gastronomy, by Ali Baba, 

is the encyclopedia of great 
cuisine. I use it all the time for 
reference and inspiration.” 


Jean-Georges Vongerichten, 
culinary sensation 


“The Arrangement, by Elia 
Kazan, is about someone who 
completely changes his life in his 
forties, which is very exciting and 
makes for a fascinating read.” 
Ellen von Unwerth, 

fashion photographer ge 


“Vamps and Tramps, by Camille Paglia. 
She looks like she is about to doa kung fu 
move on the cover. It has incredible range— 
Alice in Wonderland meets Susan Sontag.” 





SIMON DOONAN 
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WINT Ov Simon Doonan, 
DRESSE P Creative Director, Barneys New York 
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“My book, Extraordinary Furniture, 
was influenced by Thomas 
Chippendale’s Gentleman and 


book was sold to noblemen, who in 
turn had local cabinet makers create 
the designs. Chippendale was the 
first furniture entrepreneur.” 
Viscount David Linley, 

royal woodworker 
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hameleon, where everyone 

from Stephen Sills and 
James Huniford to Benjamin 
Noriega-Ortiz shops for period 
chandeliers, sconces and table 


lamps, has leased a second space 
a few doors from its first shop on 
the border of SoHo and Little 
Italy just to showcase sconces 
(left). “’m crazy about them,” 
says co-owner Robert Degiarde, 
a scion of the family that founded 
the grand old Nesle lighting shop 
on 57th Street. “They haven’t 
been explored like chandeliers.” 
Partner John Harvey is particu- 
larly fond of metal pieces made 
between 1890 and 1930 by two 
New York companies: FE. F 
Caldwell and Sterling Bronze. 
Noriega-Ortiz goes there for 
the glass. “They have the best 
Murano collection I’ve ever 
seen,” he says. Chameleon, 231 
& 235 Lafayette St., New York, 
NY 10012; 212/343-9197. 
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NUEVO IN NEW YORK 


ixtieth Street has become so 

great. You can cruise along 

and find everything you 
want,” says Joanne de Guar- 
diola. One of her favorite shops 
on this street of distinguished 
dealers is new, just opened by 
Peruvian-born Carlos de la 
Puente (left), who has fast be- 
come popular with New York 
designers—Elissa Cullman and 
Bunny Williams, to name two. 
“He has delightful and amusing 
one-of-a-kind light fixtures and 
interesting furniture,” says de 
Guardiola. “ve bought a whim- 
sical, multicolor star-shaped 
lantern as well as serious chan- 


deliers. I saw a pair of Bagués 
sconces in the shape of vases 
with crystal flowers coming out 
of them that were wonderful.” 
De la Puente, who incidentally 
has the matching Bagués chan- 
delier, characterizes his wares as 
“Mediterranean, Spanish colo- 
nial and Italian,” adding, “I also 
like Swedish, Danish and Russian 
pieces.” Recently he was showing 
an Italian Baroque-style chest, 
ca. 1930, with a worn silver-leaf 
patina, and a late-19th-century 
Spanish sunburst mirror done in 
mosaic glass (both, left). Carlos 
de la Puente, 238 E. 60th St., New 
York, NY 10022; 212/751-0171. 


FRESH PRINTS FROM BRITAIN 


eith Irvine and Charlotte 

Moss are among the con- 
noisseurs of botanical prints who 
have discovered at J. Pocker & 
Son engravings commissioned 
in the 18th century. The copper- 


plates were engraved under the 





direction of Sir Joseph Banks, a 
botanist who had joined Cap- 
tain James Cook on his first 
voyage around the world, made 
between 1768 and 1771. Banks 
and his team compiled drawings 





COURTESY J. POCKER & SON 


and watercolors of 30,000 spec- 
imen plants, and he had 743 

copperplates produced, but they 
were never used. For more than 


200 years they lay in a drawer at 
the British Museum. In 1979 
they were rediscovered, and 113 
sets of the engravings were 
made; prints (above and above 
left) from three of those sets are 
now available for purchase at 
the Pocker shop. J. Pocker & 
Son, 135 E. 63rd St., New York, 
NY 10021; 212/838-5488. 0 
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Mutiny on the 101. It started with a whisper. 
The crew was unhappy. The cookie-cutter 
family sedan was the cause. For years they 
searched the horizon for a car that spoke to 
their hearts and souls, but found nothing. 
Then, they saw it. The Volkswagen Passat. 
Starting at only $21,200, they felt it stood for the 
same things they did. The braver ones jumped 
ship first. More were sure to follow. 


Drivers wanted. 


*Base MSRP for a 1999 Passat GLS. Price excludes optional equipment shown, taxes, registration, transportation and dealer charges. Dealer sets actual price. 5-valve engin 
technology. Traction control. Anti-lock brakes. And just about power everything. 1-800 DRIVE VW or WWW.VW.COM. Always wear seatbelts. ©1999 Volkswagen 


AD SHOPPING 


GENEVIEVE WEAVER SHARES HER BEST SOURCES 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Daniel H. Minassian 


OLLOW GENEVIEVE WEAVER IN INDIA 

as she buys for Guinevere An- 

tiques, her shop in London, and 
you'll find yourself in some very un- 
likely places. She buys from sources at 
the bottom of the chain, dealers who 
buy directly from former royals in need 
of cash and wealthy families whose 
younger generations prefer modern. 
There is nothing dainty about most of 
the locations, and if you think you can’t 
possibly be in the right place, you'll 
probably find you are in exactly the 





right place. Once you see what’s hidden 
in the tangle of things piled high and 
hanging low, you'll understand why 
she’s there. And you would never dis- 
cover these places by ch 

Weaver has a knack fo ling the 
piece that will surprise, provi ha 


continik 
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PASSAGE ‘TO INDIA 


BELow Lert: London | ; 
antiques dealer Gene-|fJ 
vieve Weaver often 
visits Jaipur, the capi- 
tal of Rajasthan, on 

her biannual buying 
trips to India. 


Lert: The Palace of 
the Winds is along the 
east wall of Jaipur’s old 
city. BELOw: Samurai 
Exports, a key source, 
“sells rare and won- 


derful dhurries.” 








Sees NOT JUST “AKRIECHEN, 


i S-GENTER STAGE. 


Whether you are entertaining or cooking, your kitchen ts where you 


KITCHENS 
iS Bre | perform. Thats why SteMatic kitchens are designed to function flawlessly 
oF 


= §=during preparation and look stunning during presentation. To learn 


ererette he ee 


more, or to order the SteMatic Kitchen Book, 


= call 1-800-765-5266. SieMatic 


Vistt us at www.stematic.com 





ORDER YOUR SIEMATIC KITCHEN BOOK NOW! 


Send me the SieMatic Kitchen Book, a 130-page guide to the finest Name 





in kitchen design. | have enclosed a check or money order for $19.95. specs 





Send to: SieMatic Corporation, Dept. AD0899, P.0.Box 936, Langhorne, ciry ae eo 
PA 19047. Or call 1-800-765-5266 in the U.S. or Canada to order or 
to visit the showroom nearest you. BHONE 





AD SHOPPING 


PASSAGE TO INDIA 


BreLow: Mehrangarh 
Fort overlooks the 
city of Jodhpur, which 
is distinguished by its 
blue-washed houses. 


Ricut: Weaver in- 
spects bone-and-horn- 
overlaid wood objects 
at Jodhpur’s Prince 
Art Exporter. 





continued from page 36 
py jolt. Just don’t call it “decorative.” 
“I’m suspicious of the word,” she ex- 
plains. “It covers a lot of sins thes 
days. They say I’m always ahead of 
everybody else. I hope so.” What sh 

buys one year, oth 


er London dealers 


want the next. She s the first to 
buy in India, and though others fol 
lowed, few have learned her secrets 


This is serious, trade-onlly, « 
load shopping. Some of her so 


> 
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do smaller quantities, but the shipping 
will cost more. 

And that’s the first thing to know 
about buying in India. The shipping is 
expensive, more so than from Hong 
Kong, for instance. The second thing to 
know is that because shipping can be a 


At Mahendra Handi- 

crafts, also in Jodhpur, 

“I buy garden orna- 

ments and columns.” 

ABOVE: A Rajasthani 

woman polishes a 
rarble urn. 


Weaver anda 


craitsman discuss the 
ish to be 
piece. 
A 5 how old 
tto look. 
n do it.” 





complicated torment of certificates and 
bottlenecks, it’s important to get an 
agent. Weaver depends on Deepak Shah 
of Collectors’ Corner Exports, a divi- 
sion of Phillips Antiques, in Bombay. 
He suggests some sources, goes with 

continued on page 40 
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Where do you put the stuff that you’re about? All that you are? Tell us. We’re listening. 
And this is how we start to create your custom solution. 


Call us for your complimentary in-home consultation at 800.336.9195 
in the US and Canada or visit us at www.calclosets.com. 


CALIFORNIA CLOSETS’ 








“You're at your own 
risk in India. But they 
don’t hide the better 
pieces. P’ve discovered 
real treasures.” 
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PASSAGE TO INDIA 


continued from page 38 

her when she buys and returns later 
to be certain that the restorations are 
all as she requested. Furniture is then 
wrapped and sent by road to Bombay 
via those tinseled, hooting “Goods Car- 
riers” that rule the Indian roads, weav- 
ing around camels going the wrong 
way and deferring to cows going no- 
where. Somehow it gets safely to Bom- 
bay, where it is crated and shipped. 
Collectors’ Corner does the paperwork 
and lets her know when the container 
is “on the water.” Within about three 
months she has her things, all in per- 
fect condition. “I tell you,” she says, “to 
unpack a container from India is no 
joke. Suddenly everybody has to be 
somewhere else.” 

There are ground rules. Sculpture 
over one hundred years old cannot be 
exported from India. Neither can furni- 
ture older than one hundred years. “I 
don’t mess around,” she says. “I like to 
go through customs and be able to say 
I have nothing. There’s a catch with 
ivory. British customs will allow it 7m 
if it’s over one hundred years old, but 
Indian customs won’t allow it out if 
it’s over one hundred years old. I’ve 
had to turn down great chairs because 


they had ivory legs. I buy furniture 
from this century, but I don’t sell it 
as anything else.” 

Weaver flies to Bombay and often 
goes straight on to the Rajasthan capi- 


tal city of Jaipur to buy carpets from 


Tara Chand Goél of Samurai Exports. 
“These are the best dhurries in India,” 
continued on page 42 





ABOVE LEFT: Bom- 
bay’s Taj Mahal Hotel 
commands a view of 
the harbor. Lert: Ma- 
jibullah Khan & Sons 
is in the Jogeshwari 
area of the city. 


“Everything is in a 
rough state, but 
they’ll finish the fur- 
niture for you.” ABOVE: 
She examines old 
rosewood Indo-Por- 
tuguese bedposts. 
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continued from page 40 

she says. “Years ago he came to my 
shop with a portfolio—I thought, Oh 
no, not another one, but I opened it 
and my heart went bump. Now I nev- 
er buy dhurries from anyone else. He 
makes new ones in traditional patterns, 
which is useful if you need a particu- 
lar size, but it’s the old ones I want, 
all those faded vegetable dyes, indi- 
gos. For country houses, the south of 
France—the color of old jeans looks 
good everywhere.” 

The carpets are not restored until she 
specifies what she wants. Then they’re 
cleaned, repaired, cut down if necessary 
and airfreighted directly to her. Splen- 
did staircases and pavilions of carved 
teak are tempting but too large for her. 
He has a treasure room of old fab- 


—Mh 


rics and jewelry and also architectur- 
al panels, doors, 
ornament ld and 


furniture and garden 


new. Most of his 
business i th dealers and interior 
designe: little as 


one carp: 
ping him: 
She lov 
most exotic 
about two o 


ship- 


there. Everythi 

the smells, the 

is more intense « 
ings.” The streets 
jumps into the fray 
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dresses for small granddaughters, table- 
cloths for friends. 

While in Rajasthan she might contin- 
ue on to Jodhpur. “The maharaja’s mu- 
seum at Mehrangarh Fort is exception- 
al,” she notes. “Those palace apartments 
ire so evocative of life for the Mu- 

0! air Flowing through lattice- 
ivishly embroidered canopies, 


re dles royal babies.” Jodh- 


Lert: The Desai Shiy- 
lal Lalchand stall in 
Bombay’s Mangaldas_ | 
Market offers a range | 
of fabrics. “Their 
muslin is one of the 
finest I know.” 


BeLow Lerr: Not far | 
from the market is | 
Taherally’s, whichis | 
among several appeal- | 
ing shops along Mut- 
ton Street. BELow: 
Rows of old-glass 
lanterns and furnish- 


ings fill the space. 





pur has many sources for reproduc- 
tion furniture, but she looks for garden 
ornaments and columns. “Indian mar- | 
ble is softer than Italian,” she explains, 
“so it can be carved in more detail. 
And, of course, India is one of the | 
last places where handwork is avail- } 
able; they can copy anything.” R. C. 
Gupta of Mahendra Handicrafts, one 
of Weaver’s stops, sees this as continu- | 
ing the spirit of Mahatma Gandhi. “It’s 
important to take pleasure in work- 
ing by hand. If the job takes longer, 
that’s OK,” he says. 
She might also go to Prince Art 
continued on page 44 | 


1s have a genius for fabrics,” she says. 
ere’s so much to choose from.” 
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The Zippo Lighter Factory, 
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SAMURAI EXPORTS 
Nirmal Path, Ajmer Road 
Jaipur 

91-141-393202 

Dhurrie carpets 


Prince Art ExpORTER 
F-288/289, M.LA. 

Phase II Basni 

Jodhpur 

91-291-741528 
Decorative objects 


MAHENDRA HANDICRAFTS 
Umaid Bhawan Palace Road 
Jodhpur 

91-291-639420 

Marble garden ornaments 


MajyipuLLAH KHAN & SONS 
Shop No. 2 

Oshiwara Bridge 
Jogeshwari 

Bombay 

91-22-6785970 

Old furniture 


Desat SHIVLAL LALCHAND 
Shop No. B-340 
Mangaldas Market 
Bombay 

91-22-2051749 

Fabrics 


‘TAHERALLY’S 

Shop No. 28 

Mutton Street 
Bombay 
91-22-3471169 
Vintage glass and lamps 


PHILLies ANTIQUES 

Opp. Regal Cinema 
Bombay 

91-22-2020564 

European and Oriental objects 


CoL.Lecrors’ CORNER 
Exports 

Indian Mercantile Mansions 
Madame Cama Road 
Bombay 

91-22-2020564 

Shipping agents 
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r for objects—frames, candle- 




































more in an area of Bombay called Jo- 
geshwari, out beyond the airport. The 


Axove: Phillips An- 
tiques—founded in 
1860—is across from 
the Prince of Wales 
Museum. “I always 
recommend Phillips 
to friends.” 
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Anove RiGut;: Weaver 
msults with owner 
9 Issa. “The 

1s re crammed 
vw wer of In- 
terest i~brac 


and bau! 


‘rlaid with striped patterns of 
id horn or the large wood 

for milk, oil or grain. 
heads back to Bom- 


| 
bay, stopp 
the airport to , 
Hoosenally, whi 
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ity good furnit 
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draw is a whole street of shops that be- 
gan thirty-five years ago when Majibul- 
lah Khan arrived from Uttar Pradesh, 
set up shop, wrote home inviting family 
and friends to come and in no time was 
joined in Bombay by most of his village. 
His son Rafiulla and the other four 
eldest of Khan’s ten sons now run the 
original business, the biggest on the 
street and the one where Weaver goes 


halfway in from 
er friend Farida 
has exception- 
\D at Large, 


the trail of 





| 
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first. “He’s got agents all over India,” she 
says, “going from house to house, buy- 
ing and bargaining. If I went to those 
villages myself, I would have to pay 
more than I do buying here. Everything 
is still as they found it; most pieces have 
been painted black, so I do a lot of 
scratching to see what’s underneath— 
rosewood, mahogany, macassar ebony 
or teak. Furniture from the north is 
likely to be mango, which is a cheap- 
er wood. Furniture from the south 
is usually made of fruitwoods such as 
jackfruit. And there might be a repro- 
duction under all that paint. You’re at 
your own risk in India. But they don’t 
hide the better pieces. I’ve discovered 
real treasures.” 

She particularly looks for sets of din- 
ing chairs, and Rafiulla Khan picks some 
out for her when he knows she’s com- 
ing. Because houses with banquet halls 
are common in India, he often has sets 
of eighteen armchairs. She might buy 
them all and sell them as groups of ten 
and eight. “Sets of six never sell,” she 
says, “and high backs sell better than 
low backs. I don’t usually buy card ta- 
bles, but a really good one I'll buy. The 
same for a cupboard. I see what I like, 
and that’s it.” Restoration is done after 
she tells them what finish she wants. 
“You can rely on him,” she says. “The 
finishing is very good.” 

She goes early and allows a long 
morning, also checking out what’s in the 


PASSAGE TO INDIA 


objects of every kind. “I once found 
the best campaign chair I’ve ever seen,” 
she recalls. “I didn’t risk leaving it for 
a moment, so I| took it away right 
then. And once I walked into a shop 
and bought everything they had, box- 
es and boxes of old Christmas orna- 
ments. That took care of my Christmas 
windows that year. 

“Prices aren’t as low as they used to 
be, but I do find things that are worth 
it,” she continues. “Don’t be put off by 
the area’s name, the Thieves Market— 
that only refers to a side street that sells 
parts from stolen cars. Everything else 
is all right. I allow plenty of time and 
go in and out of every shop because 
wonderful things could be anywhere. 
Taherally’s, at number twenty-eight, is a 
good place for glass, particularly Vene- 
tian glass made for the Indian market. 
September is the time to come. It’s still 
very hot then, but nobody has been 
there during the monsoon season, so 
the shops are full.” 

Not far from Mutton Street is the 
Mulji Jetha Market, the place for whole- 
sale buyers and designers who want 
hundreds of thousands of yards of drap- 
ery lining fabric. Nearby is the Man- 
galdas Market, a huge semiwholesale 
outlet for smaller quantities. Weaver, 
who wanted six hundred and fifty yards 
of white voile for draperies and to deco- 
rate her shop’s windows, found it at De- 
sai Shivlal Lalchand. “The Indians have 


grandfather bought the business in 1920, 
has left everything—cast-iron columns, 
mahogany showcases—exactly as they 
were then. Victorian silver, glass, china, 
baubles, engravings and surveying in- 
struments, all the things so beloved 
by the British Raj, cram every shelf. 
There are objects from East and West, 
Bohemian glass and Chinese Export 
porcelain, all geared toward the Indian 
market. The shop is a favorite with film- 
makers in need of props. “I could spend 
hours nosing around in there,” she says. 
“Time has stood still, and I always find 
wonderful things.” 

Since 1985, when she began traveling 
to India once or twice a year, Weaver 
has used the same black notebook for 
every trip to keep track of what she 
bought where and for what price. “Sure, 
prices have gone up, but most dealers 
ask a fair price. I don’t haggle in my 
own shop, and I don’t expect to haggle 
everywhere else. If it’s a dealer I haven’t 
used before, I might ask for a better 
price and see what reaction I get, but a 
good dealer isn’t into heavy bargaining. 
Street markets in tourist locations are 
another thing; bargaining is the nation- 
al sport. If the day comes when you’ve 
had enough of that, try the hotel shops. 
Their clothes, handbags and jewelry are 
adjusted to Western tastes. They may 
cost a bit more, but it takes less time. In 
Bombay the arcade of shops in the 
Oberoi Hotel is good; in Jodhpur, try 


“Tt’s the old dhurries I want, all those faded dyes, indigos. For country houses, 
the south of France—the color of old jeans looks good everywhere.” 


other twenty to twenty-five shops, all 
narrow because property is expensive 
in Bombay. They open at eight in the 
morning and close at eleven at night, 
but there are mosquitoes after sunset, so 
it’s better to go early. To find Majibullah 
Khan & Sons, tell the driver to go down 
S.V. Road to Sadhna Soap. Opposite is 
Shop No. 2. You then go around to the 
back and ask for Rafiulla. Most of his 


business is wholesale, but private buyers . 


can purchase a few pieces. 

Weaver never leaves Bombay without 
a day of browsing in the many shops 
along Mutton Street for furniture and 


a genius for fabrics,” she says. “Silks and 
cottons are hand-stitched for draperies 
and bedcoverings. There’s so much to 
choose from, and these huge markets 
can be very confusing, so when some- 
one approaches me offering to guide me 
around, I accept. It can save a lot of 
time. I tell him what I’m looking for, 
and he takes me to the best stall. A fifty- 
rupee tip is about right.” 

Once Weaver has finished buying for 
the shop, she looks for presents to take 
home at Phillips Antiques, a retail shop 
across from the Prince of Wales Muse- 
um. Owner Farooq Issa, whose great- 


the shop at the Umaid Bhawan Palace. 
Most shops are open on Sunday, al- 
though offices are closed, and because 
most furniture dealers are Muslim, they 
might be closed on Friday.” 

Her last purchase will probably be 
the plane ticket back to London. “There 
are always special offers on flights from 
Bombay to London, so I can get a bar- 
gain on a first-class seat,” says Gene- 
vieve Weaver. “After shopping in India, 
I need some sleep. But I never have 
enough time there. The colors, the peo- 


ple—India is so opposite to the world 
we know. I'll be back.” 0 
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LIVING HISTORY IN GEORGIA 


THE WESTVILLE OUTDOOR MUSEUM PRESERVES THE PAST 


Text by James S. Wamsley 
Photography by Steven Brooke 


T WESTVILLE, JUST 
outside the sleepy 
Stewart County seat 

of Lumpkin, Georgia, they 

like to say it’s always 1850. 

Every building—house, store, 

workshop, courthouse, church 

—speaks of that long-van- 

ished year. But in truth there 

was no Westville in 1850, or 
even in 1950. The town was 
created in the 1960s, when 

a historian, the late Joseph 

B. Mahan, Jr., saw an op- 

portunity to salvage Colonel 

John Word West’s imper- 

iled (and available) collection 

of such antebellum artifacts 
as furnishings, tools, looms 
and machinery. His idea was 
to gather a few appropriate 
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buildings to display the col- 
lection under a not-for-prof- 
it enterprise called West- 
ville Historic Handicrafts. 
Later the plan expanded to 
encompass a complete peri- 
od community in the hilly 


woods, but the Handicrafts 
name remains. 

Today the still-growing 
open-air museum of West- 
ville (two and a half hours 
south of Atlanta) comprises 
more than thirty structures, 


Lert: Among the 
19th-century build- 
ings relocated to the 
open-air museum of 
Westville in western 
Georgia is an 1838 
boot shop, left, on 
the town square. 


BeELow: The ladies’ 
parlor of the 1843 
McDonald House fea- © 
tures American Empire | 
furniture—such as a 
claw-foot table—which 
was popular among 


wealthier families. 


nearly all of them predating | 
1850. Over half came from | 
Stewart County, a place large- 
ly bypassed by time and de- | 
velopment and amply stocked 
with dilapidated antebellum 

continued on page 48 
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ABove: An 1854 frame 
structure on the town 
square was the original 
courthouse in Chat- 
tahoochee County. It 
is one of only two 
wooden courthouses 
extant in Georgia. 


continued from page 46 
buildings in danger of de- 
struction. Most date from the 
1830s and 1840s; the oldest is 
a log cabin built by Native 
Americans between 1800 and 
1810. As historic American 
buildings go, this is not terri- 
bly old, but the region was 
not opened to white settlers 
until the late 1820s. Geor- 
gians still considered the area 
frontier in 1830, but it de- 
veloped quickly. Westville’s 
freeze-frame at 1850 captures 
a culture reaching its prein- 
dustrial peak just before the 
Civil War. 


From the first, Westville’s 


originators stuck to a lo- 
cal historical focus and to 
that immutable year, avoid- 


ing any generic “Old South” 
pastiche. Even the flowers in 
the borders, like the sumptu 
ous pink rose called Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, were care- 
fully vetted for period. There 
is a blunt integrity here: the 
unpaved roads, the rough 
stone walls, the furniture 
howing hard use. “We tend 
minimalists on conser- 
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vation. We stabilize things 
and don’t do a lot more,” says 
Westville’s executive direc- 
tor, Matthew M. “Mac” Maye. 

Many of the buildings and 
the artifacts within them have 
confirmed connections to 
people living in the area to- 
day. Westville is more than a 
Georgia thing; it’s a family 
thing. One of the residenc- 
es, the Moye House, built in 
about 1840, was an ancestral 
home of Mac Moye, whose 
father was one of the muse- 





um’s founders in the 1960s. 
The one-story house, like 

a number of other residences 
in Westville, combines a clas- 
sic exterior with an unortho- 
dox floor plan. At the end of 
a herringbone-brick walk- 
way, a Greek Revival porti- 
co leads to an airy center 
hall, bracketed by two identi- 
cal, tall-windowed parlors. A 
breezeway at the rear of the 
center hall joins this space to 
an identical structure a few 
continued on page 50 





ABOVE: The Moye - 
House, a circa 1840 
Greek Revival cottage. 
Lert: The summer 
parlor displays the cot- 
ton draperies and straw 
matting used during 
warmer months. 











All the luxury. 
None of the clutter. 
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Ricut: A farmhouse 
in the dogtrot style, 
so called because an 
open central porch al- 
lowed animals to run 
through at will. Br- 
Low RiGcut: A bed- 
room/sitting room. 


continued from page 48 

feet behind the first, this one 
containing two matched bed- 
rooms. Like the house’s first 
half, it has “good lines and 
lots of windows,” Moye says. 
“Because so much wall space 
was given to the windows, 
our assumption is that it was 
probably a summer house.” 
But where was the kitchen? 
Archaeological evidence in- 
dicates that a third unit 
linked by another breezeway 
once stood behind the bed- 
rooms. A side view of the 
original house must have 
suggested a very short pas- 
senger train. 

As one of Westville’s up- 
scale residences, the Moye 
House, with its quality furni- 
ture and Argand lamps, ex- 
hibits still another sign of 
1850 prosperity: wallpaper. 
The interior walls of most 
of the house’s neighbors 
are wide heart-pine planks, 
smoothly finished and paint- 
ed. A small minority of West- 
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ville’s homes had plaster walls. 

Light, cheerful and clean- 
ly proportioned, the Moye 
House is a favorite of West- 
ville’s visitors. Another is 
the totally different Patter- 
son-Marrett farmhouse, a 
dark, supremely atmospheric 
log-and-plank house in the 
old southern double-pen, or 
dogtrot, style. The house- 
wright’s adze and broadax 
marks are still sharp on sur- 
faces that have never felt 
a paintbrush. Nearby, ready 
for service, are the farm’s 
outbuildings: a mule barn, a 





Lert: In the bed- 
room/weaving room 
of the 1831 Bryan 
House, visitors can 
watch a craftswoman 
weave locally spun 
cotton on a hand- 
made pine loom. 








whiskey still and, equally im- 
portant, a cane mill for mak- 
ing syrup, the “sweetenin’” 
of the rural South. “This is 
the place the tourists come 
first on their second trip,” 
Moye says. 

From his seat on the front 
porch of the J. B. Adams gen- 
eral store, a mandolin play- 
er showers the street with 
tinkling, fast-fretted chords. 
The old tunes span the void 
of time, calling with a sound 
joyful yet alien to modern 
ears. Craftspeople gently en- 

continued on page 52 
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Westville’s freeze-frame at 
1850 captures a culture 
reaching its preindustrial peak. 





continued from page 50 

liven the scene as well: black- 
smiths, quilters, weavers and 
spinners, and potters. And 
this being Georgia, Westville 
displays the relics of another 
legacy: King Cotton. 

Two singular buildings re- 
call the antebellum cotton 
years. “This is a true rarity,” 
Moye says, approaching a 
two-story structure that re- 
sembles a small white barn. 
“It’s the only functioning 
animal-powered cotton gin 
that we know of.” A pair 
of mules turn a horizontal 
wheel on the first floor, 
transmitting power to the 
gin above, a masterpiece of 
1840s technology. The gin 
strips the seeds from cotton 
fibers and hurls the lint into a 
special room, where it piles 
up in snowy billows and 
hangs from the walls like 
clouds. Then it’s taken next 
door to the baling press, un- 
doubtedly the most curious 
structure in Westville, a mas- 
sive, pagoda-like device con- 
temporary with the gin. It 
too uses animal power, which 
turns the entire top of the 
baling press building, driving 
down a giant wood screw to 
compress the cotton. Maxi- 
mum production: two bales 
a day. A modern press can 
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make a bale every five minutes. 

The closest thing to a cot- 
ton baron’s quarters at West- 
ville is the McDonald House, 
built by a Scottish immigrant 
and merchant. As his busi- 
ness thrived, he expanded a 
modest cottage into the pres- 
ent two-story affair—‘“a ver- 
nacular Greek Revival man- 
sion that started out as 
nothing of the sort,” as Moye 
describes it. The house’s over- 
size late-American Empire 
furniture, stamped brass cor- 











ABOVE LEFT: The 
West House, the an- 
cestral home of the 
colonel for whom 
Westville was named. 
ABOVE: The quilt is a 
reproduction of an 
original kept in the 
Westville archives. 


Lert: An 1842 house 
was the first brought 
to Westville, in 1968. 
BeLow: A bed key, 
left, was used to tight- 
en the ropes support- 
ing the mattress on a 
handmade bed. 
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nices, strip carpeting, period art (The 
Marriage of Pocahontas) and iron cook- 
stove speak eloquently of a rural Geor- 
gia family at the apogee of success in the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

The home of another immigrant, 
German-born Johann Singer, seems a 
bit brighter and cheerier, with a faintly 
European look. Shoemaker Singer and 
his wife had eleven children there; their 
descendants remain in the area and 
helped stock the old house with original 
_ family furniture. 

Westville’s proximity to downtown 
Lumpkin (about a half mile away) cre- 
ates a twofold attraction for visitors. 
An archetypal southern courthouse vil- 
lage, appealing in its unpretentiousness, 
Lumpkin suggests the America painted 
by Thomas Hart Benton. Its main land- 
mark, apart from a century-old court- 
house, is the big-frame Bedingfield Inn 
' of 1836, which has been turned into a 
museum and is about to undergo a thor- 
| ough restoration. 

Lumpkin and Westville’s location is, 
in truth, off the beaten path. But other 
stops in the same area may be added to 
make a regional tour of substantial in- 
terest. Only forty miles away is historic 
Columbus, with its newly restored 1871 
Springer Opera House. About the same 
distance southwest, Eufaula, Alabama, 
displays a choice collection of antebel- 
lum architecture in immaculate trim. 
Approximately ninety miles north is 
Warm Springs, site of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s Little White House, and 
close to the twenty-five-hundred-acre 
Callaway Gardens. Some thirty miles 
east lie Plains and the Jimmy Carter 
National Historic Site, and a bit farther 
is the Andersonville National Historic 
Site. Thus a hundred-mile span covers 
lots of possibilities. Westville may seem 
lonely in its woody sanctuary, but it’s 
hardly alone. 0 


Westville is located on Martin Luther King 
Drive, a half mile south of Lumpkin, Geor- 
gia, which is near the intersection of U.S. 
27 and Georgia 27. The museum is open 
from 10:00 4.m. to 5:00 pM. Tuesday 


through Saturday and from 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 ° 


P.M. Sunday. Admission: adults, $8; se- 
niors, college students and military, $7; stu- 
dents K-12, $4. Telephone 888/SEE-1850. 
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Photography by Steven Brooke 


ARC CORBIAU STRIVES 
after one thing and 
its seeming oppo- 

site. A house should be mod- 
ern but classical, the Belgian 
architect cheerfully affirms, 
grand but intimate, made of 
brand-new as well as tradi- 
tional materials. It should 
be transparent, with oversize 
windows and sweeping vik 
that lead fron 

another, yet at th 

it must allow eve: 

cy. Inside it shou! 
restrained and rela 

Art Déco and contem; 
furniture forming a per! 
background for Oriental, tri! 
al or Conceptual art. 

This sounds like a tall or- 

der even in Belgium, where 
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A BELGIAN MODERNIST 
TWO ELEGANT NEW DESIGNS BY MARC CORBIAU 


y architects and 
en a freer 


.n European 
(orbiau, whose 
me hi come a byword 
ninimalist stylishness in 

his native land, has in fact 
spent the past thirty years de- 
signing residences that satis- 





fy these apparently conflict- 
ing demands. Nowhere has he 
achieved this blend with more 
surance than in a house he 
ently completed for a fam- 

1 Brussels. Corbiau de- 

iets in contradiction, which 
was helpful when his client 
informed him he wanted to 





ABOVE: The pierre de 
Meuse facade of a Brus- 
sels house designed by 
Belgian architect Marc 
Corbiau “seems to vary 
in color with subtle 
changes of light in the 
Belgian sky,” he says. 


Lert: Dogon ladders 
and a canvas by A. R. 
Penck accentuate the 
entrance hall’s vast 
scale. Its minimal fur- 
nishings “suggest a 
magic simplicity in the 
rest of the house.” 


live near the center of town as 
if he were ensconced in the 
deepest countryside. A suit- 
able site was found, and with 
the assistance of landscape 
architects René Perchére and 
Claude Rebold, Corbiau set 
about conceiving a property 

continued on page 56 
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continued from page 54 
where urban elegance and ru- 
ral seclusion could be made 
to complement each other. 
Though the Brussels house 
appears uncompromisingly 
modern, its design is based 
on the golden section, a pro- 
portional relationship be- 
lieved since antiquity to be 
the secret of visual harmony. 
It also echoes a classical use 
of pilasters, as well as a Palla- 


Ricut: Antique Tibet- 
an chess pieces are ar- 
ranged on a circa 1930 
bridge table in the 
living room. The win- 
dow overlooks a gar- 
den by René Perchére 
and Claude Rebold. 


Far Ricut: “The aim 
was balance through 
symmetry,” Corbiau 
says of the second- 
floor master bedroom, 
hose sliding glass 
sors Open onto a large 
ith-facing terrace. 











A BELGIAN MODERNIST 


dian sense of how to balance 
solid volumes against open 
ones. The house is built en- 
tirely of locally quarried stone, 
called pierre de Meuse, which 
has the gray-white smooth- 
ness of pebbles found on the 
beach. The fine-grained stone 
is offset by the copper roof 
and the gray-black polished 
steel that encases the house’s 
doors and windows. 


“T think a building’s fagade 


should announce what is to 
come inside,” says Corbiau, 
“but I don’t see why it should 
tell the whole story.” Fhe 
meaning behind his remark 
becomes fully clear when one 
looks at another of his‘recent 
projects, a large house not far 
away, in Tervuren, with a pri- 
vate museum. Corbiau proud- 
ly calls that residence “a mod- 
ern-day castle, a chateau for 
our times.” There, a series of 





long, low buildings in pale 
gray stone and red cedar blend 
so effortlessly into the sur- 
rounding garden (landscaped 
by Jacques and Peter Wirtz) 
that few would guess the trea- 
sures they contain. Decorat- 
ed with refined simplicity by 
Corbiau and Claire Bataille, 
the interior turns out to be 
dominated by Chinese sculp- 
ture and paintings as well as 
by the occasional icon of mod- 


Lert: Hidden in the li- 
brary’s walls and ceil- 
ing are opaque blinds 
and a screen that con- 
vert the library into a 
home theater. The 
desk was designed by 
Christian Liaigre. 
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AsovVe: In Tervuren, 
jjust outside Brussels, 
Corbiau designed a 
residence featuring a 
separate museum 
space for a business- 
man with a large col- 
lection of Chinese art. 


| 


Ricut: The living 

‘room’s browns and off- 

whites are part of Cor- 

biau’s signature palette. 
Far Ricut: A Gerhard 

Richter canvas hangs 

beside an iron door in 
the entrance hall. 


ern Western art. Thus a mag- 
‘nificent Chinese bronze horse 
and a chimera coiled as if to 
‘spring contrast harmonious- 
ly with an evocative Robert 
Mangold and a sumptuous 
Gerhard Richter. 

_ Similarly, in the Brussels 
house, the “whole story” does 
not begin to unfold until one 
goes inside. The vast entrance 
hall, empty except for a large 
canvas by the German artist 
A. R. Penck and a pair of lad- 
ders crafted by the Dogon of 
‘Mali, gives a dramatically fore- 
shortened view of the two 





main floors. This impressive 
volume is articulated by re- 
cessed doorways, gray steel 
balustrades and a sharply de- 
lineated staircase that leads 
to the second floor. The trans- 
parency that Corbiau aims to 
create is established immedi- 
ately: Much of the house’s in- 
ner structure can be absorbed 
in a single glance. 

In a less obvious way, this 
theme of openness is taken 
up in the reception rooms and 
amplified. The main living 
room has rectangular open- 
ings that lead to the library 


on one side and to the dining 
room on the other. Huge win- 
dows open onto the garden, 
emphasizing the building’s 
rootedness in its natural en- 
vironment; such intense lu- 
minosity sweeps through the 
rooms that all the usual bar- 
riers between interior and 
exterior dissolve. 
Meticulous attention has 
been paid to the details of the 
décor. The pale-colored walls 
are faced with wood specially 
treated to create a cementlike 
texture. The colors are even 
softer in the master bedroom, 








which is paneled in sycamore 
and emphasizes indirect light- 
ing throughout. Other dec- 
orative refinements, such as 
the custom-made door han- 
dles and fire grates, add sub- 
tly to the atmosphere of un- 
derstated luxury. A restricted 
palette—mainly off-whites, 
grays and browns—heightens 
the sense of ordered calm that 
pervades the entire house. “I 
want to create a haven of 
tranquillity for my clients,” 

says Corbiau. 
But this serenity is not 
continued on page 58 
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continued from page 57 

achieved by imposing strin- 
gent rules as to what may or 
may not be included in the 
decoration. Beside contem- 
porary furniture by Christian 
Liaigre, Corbiau has intro- 
duced other modern classic 
pieces, such as side tables and 


Ricut: Rather than 
mimic a gallery-like 
formality, Corbiau 
wanted “to keep the 
museum space as nat- 
ural as possible,” he 
says. “The owner lives 
with his collection.” 


BeLow: An abundance 
of glass brings the sky 
and surrounding land- 
scape into the indoor 
pool area. “The client 
loves gardens, so each 
window is a picture 
frame,” says Corbiau. 
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even andirons designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, and a 
brace of Alvar Aalto chairs. 
Similarly, pictures through- 
out the house, such as a large 
Art and Language composi- 
tion and a Robert Mangold 
painting in the salon near the 
dining room, regularly inter- 





rupt and question the dom- 
inant aesthetic of Corbiau’s 
design. Even at its most peace- 
ful, the interior remains visu- 
ally challenging. 

Corbiau’s commitment to 
his clients’ well-being is per- 
haps most concisely expressed 
in the swimming pool, locat- 
ed in the basement. The pool, 
which is flush with its dark 
gray stone surround, echoes 
both Martin Richman’s spec- 
tacular light installation and 
the garden outside. Although 
the design has the sheer per- 
fection of a Minimalist work 
of art, the whole area never- 
theless remains inviting. 

For the house in Tervuren, 
Corbiau’s primary objective 
was to create areas that felt 
equally inviting while fulfill- 
ing a multitude of functions. 
“Entertaining is high on their 
list of priorities,” he says of 
his clients, an international 






businessman and his wife. “So/ 
the largest part of the house | 
has been set aside as an area 
that can be adapted for for-| 
mal or casual receptions. They | 
should be grand rooms, but| 
not so grand that the clients | 
wouldn’t want to be in there 
by themselves.” Much of their. 
collection of Chinese art is 
displayed in a museum sec- | 
tion that “serves as a struc- 
tural link between the more. 
public rooms and their pri- 
vate quarters,” he says. 

“I’m always on the alert for 
what my clients really need,” 
Corbiau emphasizes. “After | 
all, you can have the most; 
marvelous ideas, but if they’ 
don’t suit the people who are | 
going to live in your houses, 
what’s the point? Architects | 
have to listen. Only if we lis- | 
ten and understand can real; 
houses for real people come: 
into being.” O 
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OR YEARS KENYA’S VER- 
dant Kitengela plain 
has been synonymous 
with two very different things. 
The first is its role as a cor- 
ridor for wildlife migrating 
to and from the Nairobi Na- 
tional Park. The second, new- 

er association is with glass. 
Twenty years ago the Croze 
family moved from their 
cramped house in Limuru, 
northwest of Nairobi, to the 
sparsely populated southern 
outskirts near the Ngong Hills 
pursue their dream of cre- 

, an art-glass paradise. 
‘hen we first came to 
Ki rela, there was noth- 
ing > but endless grass- 
land, wildlife and some semi- 
nomadic Masai tribesmen,” 
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says Nani Croze, whose five 
years studying elephants had 
prepared her for the hard- 
ships of living in the bush. 
“We heard from one of the 
Leakeys that a Masai was sell- 
ing some land outside Nai- 
robi. The area didn’t even 
have a name or a village at 
that time, but it was beauti- 
ful, with grassland leading to 
a rocky gorge that faced the 
game park, so we knew we 
would never have neighbors 
across the way. We bought the 
land in 1979 and were imme- 
diately marooned, living in 
tents during some of the worst 
rains in Kenyan history.” 
Things a. 

They are still . 
the phone line and have to 


ent now. 


get their electricity from a 
generator, but these days 
many visitors brave the rutted 


end of 


track to buy glass or simply 
gawk at the Crozes’ eclec- 
‘ic houses. Kitengela Stained 
‘ss Studios is the only 
works between Egypt 
iland, and the fami- 

e use of the mate- 
ria s it to blend with 
th \frican landscape. 
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AFRICAN GLASS 
VISITING THE CROZE FAMILY WORKSHOP IN KENYA 


Lert: The bead hut, 
part of Kitengela 
Stained Glass Studios, | 
built by the Croze fam- 
ily outside Nairobi, 
Kenya. Everything is 
made of local materi- 
als and recycled glass. 


BELow: The com- 
pound overlooks 
Nairobi National Park. | 
“This whole place is 
the result of our exper- 
imentation with or- 
ganic shapes,” says 
founder Nani Croze. 





“There was a lineage of tal- 
ent that I had to live up to,” | 
explains Nani Croze, whose 
father was German woodcut. 
artist HAP Grieshaber. “My 
mother and grandfather were 
artists, and my grandmother | 
was the first female student 

continued on page 62 
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“The open land provided 
the impulse,” says Nani Croze. 


continued from page 60 

at an art academy in K6nigs- 
berg, in East Prussia. I stud- 
ied at the Pilchuk Glass School 
near Seattle. I wanted to prove 
I could be as good in my field 
as my parents were in theirs, 
and I always dreamed of do- 
ing it in Africa.” 

The artistic bent has also 
passed on to the next gener- 
ation. Nani Croze concen- 
trates on stained glass, while 
her son Anselm specializes in 
dalle-de-verre (faceted glass) 
and blown glass; both of them 
are sculptors. Her daughter, 
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Katrineka, makes glass-bead 
curtains, screens and jewelry, 
and her younger son, Lengai, 
is an architect. Everywhere 
there is evidence of their 
work. A huge female figure 
in blue cement reclines un- 
der an acacia tree near the 
stained-glass studio, and out- 
side the main house, a twen- 
ty-foot dragon faced in glass 
and mirror mosaic doubles as 
a barbecue. (The Crozes also 
share their home with a vari- 
ety of animals, including an 
Egyptian vulture, a tortoise, 
guinea fowl, eight dogs, a 








Asove: Lengai Croze 
designed the bath ad- 
dition of his sister Ka- 
trineka’s house, whose 
form is based on a ron- 
davel. RiGuT: A glass- 
and-mirror sculpture 
serves as a marker. 


Lerr: In Anselm 
Croze’s house, red 
paint symbolizes ox- 
blood, used in parts 
of Africa to stain the 
floors. “I look at what 
we do as sculptures 
to live in,” he says. 
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5.Colored glass coffee tables 6.Reclining platform 
bed 7.Up/down chandelier 8. Adjustable suspension 
lamp 9.Murano glass chandelier 10.Expandable 
glass table 171.Bent glass T.V. trolley 
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The 
Magic 


of 
moving 
water. 


Blackwood 
Copper 


Ceramic tile 
with black- 

stained wood 
and polished 


copper bars 


Other models 

are available 
Finishes include 
metal, hardwoods, 
ceramics, glass, 


mosaic tile and 





natural stone. 
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Best of L.A. 
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CaPSIS 


FOUNTAINS 


Call for brochure: 1-888-654-5244 - 
www.capsisfountains.com 
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Welcoming The Millennium 


1812 & Co. PRESENTS 





IN THE STYLE OF THE GREAT 
EUROPEAN TENTED ANTIQUE FAIRS 
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Saturday, July 31st * Sunday, August 1st 1999 
“Dealer /Trade Day” - Friday, July 30th 





400 Dealers — From the West Coast and Throughout North America 
Under Canopies and Indoors 


OFFERING FINE EXAMPLES OF 


ANCIENT THROUGH 19TH C. ANTIQUES 
& EARLY 20TH C. ANTIQUES & COLLECTOR’S ITEMS 


English & European Furniture & Decorative Arts; Fine Art; Silver; Asian Art; 
Architectural; Porcelain; Glass; Arts & Crafts; Pottery; Jewelry; Lamps; Textiles; and 
100 EXHIBITS OF EARLY AMERICANA - 

Furniture, Quilts, Folk Art, American Indian; and More...... 





"THE FLY-IN SHOW" 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


3 MINUTES FROM 405 FWY. AT THE 
REDONDO BEACH PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
AVIATION & MANHATTAN BEACH BLVDS. 
Where Manhattan Beach & North Redondo Beach Meet 
FREE PARKING 
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ADVANCE (Prior to Single Day $8.00 Jee) \8 
July 15, 1999) $35.00 Weekend Pass $12.00 ret 

> For General Information - Advance Ticket Purchase 
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| f-2, 8391 Beverly Blvd. #212 « Los Angeles, CA 90048 

| DN i Tel: 310.287.1896 * Fax: 310.287.0192 
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striped hyena and several os- 
tiches and camels. Many of 
che domestic animals still get 
snatched up by the leopards 
that roam the area.) 

Over the years the com- 
oound has grown, and build- 
ings of diverse styles have 
evolved. There is now a tow- 


i 





AFRICAN GLASS 


er, a dome, meditation pods, 
rondavels with contorted roofs 
and structures based on ani- 
mal shapes, linked by a pre- 
carious wood catwalk, that 
seem to spring out from the 
vegetation. Family members 
have added their own idio- 
syncratic twists, but there are 


underlying similarities—the 
use of natural and recycled 
materials and of certain Af- 
rican styles and, of course, a 
lot of glass artwork. 

“We adopted an interme- 
diate technology, or jua kali 
{literally, hot sun] approach, 
using local materials as eco- 





nomically as possible,” says 
Nani Croze. “The first walls 
were made of bottles fixed in 
cement because bottles were 
free. Part of the house was 
made from packing crates and 
cheap fence posts. We took in- 
spiration from the Masai, us- 
ing compacted grass and mud 
for the walls. Techniques had 
to evolve too, as we’re quite 
isolated here, but the open 
land provided the impulse.” 
“We all feel that organic, 
free-flowing shapes that meld 
with the landscape are vital,” 


adds Anselm Croze. “We have 


continued on page 64 





ABOVE Lert: Glass- 
blower Amos Wachira 
Ndungu working in 
the brick furnace hall. 
ABOVE: Dalle-de-verre 
—faceted glass—was 


used in the kiosk. 


Lert: The dome of 
the furnace hall, in the 
background, is topped 
with a metal-and- 
glass railing inspired 
by Antoni Gaudi. The 
bead hut’s roof rises 
in the foreground. 
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continued from page 63 

ideas, and we follow the lines as they de- 
velop, so no one is ever quite sure of 
what the result will be.” 

The entrance to Kitengela is a typi- 
cal example. The original intention had 
been to create a glass-and-mirror mosa- 
ic sculpture honoring a Masai Lazbon, or 
elder. “It started as a gatepost, but the 
cows may have knocked over the scaf- 
folding, which led to its growing out the 
other side into a half snake, half drag- 
on,” says Nani Croze. 

Lengai Croze designed the nursery. 
“T wanted to adapt a traditional ronda- 
vel design, which characteristically has a 
bunker-like sense of security—essential 
when you're living with wild animals all 
around—while still providing freedom 
and light through the use of texture 
and glass,” he says. 

Perhaps the most ambitious project 
to date has been Anselm Croze’s dome, 
which houses his furnace and studio. 
The most visible aspect of Kitengela 
and a beacon to those lost on the plains, 
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AFRICAN GLASS 


it took a year and a half to construct. 
“I was inspired by the beehive-shaped 
domes that housed glass-factory furnaces 
in England, but I was told that building 
one of the dimension I wanted was im- 
possible without huge steel supports— 
there was simply no structure behind 


“We feel that organic, 
free-flowing shapes 
that meld with 
the landscape are vital.” 


it,” he says. “All of the previous efforts 
to build domes at Kitengela have ended 
with the land reclaiming the buildings, 
but this time I wove metal into the bricks, 
and it worked. If you could expand an 
eggshell to the size of the dome, the 
walls would be four times thicker, so it’s 
a major achievement.” 


The ceiling of the dome has an accu- 
rately plotted map of the constellations 
in glass, punched through the brick. It is 
especially luminous on moonlit nights. — 
The floor of the adjacent gallery is pat- _ 
terned with local stone, glass balls and | 
shards of marble that form the shape of © 
a tree and signify the Crozes’ staunch 
commitment to ecological conservation — 
and recycling. 

“We try to preserve harmony in all our | 
buildings,” notes Nani Croze. “Our glass — 
comes from friends and corporations © 
that collect old bottles, which we pick up 
from around Nairobi. The rock comes _ 
from local quarries, and the cement — 
comes from a reforestation cement works 
on the Kenyan coast. We chose to be in | 
nature and not in a town, so it’s essential | 
to preserve and reuse. To do otherwise | 
would be to violate our heritage.” 0 


Kitengela Stained Glass Studios, RO. Box 
15563, Mbagathi, Nairobi, Kenya. For in- 
formation, call or fax 254-303-24117. 
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RK CITY: 55 WEST 178 STREET (BETWEEN 5- 6 AVENUES), NYC 
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THE LATEST SPIN ON SATELLITES 
DOES THE DISH HAVE AN EDGE OVER CABLE? 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


NFORMATION REACHING HERE, ALBEIT 

of a highly anecdotal nature, sug- 

gests millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans are growing heartily sick of the 
Cable Guy. The complaints are famil- 
iar enough. The Cable Guy doesn’t 
come when he says he will. When he 
does come, the picture on the set is 
fuzzy and the sound is weird, or, after 
he’s gone, the service goes down and the 
rates go up. A few years ago the grip- 
ing about rates grew so loud that Con- 
gress stepped in, but now there is more 
talk that the Cable Guy will be upping 
the charges another time. 

In modern Fat City America the price 
of bread, milk and prescription drugs 
goes largely unregulated, but the cost of 
that vital necessity, putting cable TV 
programs into the home, is a matter of 
debate by the national legislature. How- 
ever, the Cable Guy no longer has a 
monopoly. In eleven million homes, 
householders have elected to get their 
television from man-made stars, the 
satellites in the southwestern skies. 

Fritz Stolzenbach of Hughes Network 
Systems, a Hughes Electronics sub- 
sidiary and the company that has put 
most of the money and technology into 
broadcasting from artificial stars, says 
with a certain cuteness, “I certainly can’t 
speak on behalf of cable folks, but— 
what’s the politically correct way of 
putting thisP—typical American con- 
sumers have already had plenty of expe- 
rience dealing with the cable company, 
and, generally speaking, I would be hap- 
py to let them make up their own minds 
as to whether the claims of imminent 





technological upgrades are worth giv- 
ing full credence t: her words, if 
you have wearied le Guy’s 


promises to put a be! our 
screen, try us. 
Better sight and soun: 
only technological upgradc¢ 
has been long in promising 
on delivering. Convergence—* 
merging phone, Internet and T\ 
vice on one line going into the home — 
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has been talked about for years but has 
yet to be translated from press release to 
actuality. The recent purchase of sev- 
eral of the nation’s largest cable compa- 
nies by AT&T has been accompanied 
by yet another volley of promises and 
predictions about the coming joyful 
usefulness of the new merged service. 
At the bottom of the newspaper articles 
telling us what we have to look forward 
to there is usually a cautionary para- 
graph about how all of these happy de- 
velopments depend on AT&T’s getting 
the money to install the billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of new equipment necessary 
to make convergence a reality, all of 
which, needless to say, will take an un- 
specified number of years. 

Meanwhile, Hughes has a limited but 
extremely useful form of convergence 
up and running. The same Hughes dish 
on the roof that brings satellite broad- 
casting to your home will also bring 
extraordinarily fast Internet service to 
your computer. Since cyber-sluggish- 
ness is worse when people are just 

me from work and school—unless 


i have access to a T-! line, which 
provides instantaneous !nternet re- 
sponse but costs thousanc’ «f dollars a 
month—your Internet ‘lence is 
»robably like being maro | on the 





Hollywood Freeway during rush hour. 

But if you have DirecPC, it’s like. 
having a lane of your own. Shazzaam! 
Presto, digito, cyberto! And there’s the: 
picture you didn’t have to wait for- 
ty seconds for. 

DirecPC is an oval, as opposed to a 
round, roof dish. It’s thirty-five inches 
by twenty-one inches, so it is also quite 
inconspicuous. It needs the oval shape 
because it is squinting at the transpon- 
ders on two satellites, one that carries 
television and another that sends down 
Internet data. The Internet service is an 
adaptation of something that Hughes 
has been using for some years. “Hughes 
Network Systems has actually special- | 
ized, for the last twenty-five years, in 
business applications for satellite tech- | 
nology,” says Stolzenbach. “A typical ap- | 
plication is what happens when you go — 
to a Chevron station. If you want to pay || 
at the pump, you just swipe your credit | 
card there. What you may not know is || 
that there is a Hughes Network Systems _ 
satellite dish on the roof of the station, || 
which takes the information from the | 
magnetic strip on your credit card and i. 
blasts it to a satellite about twenty-two | 
thousand miles up in space. It’s then | 





sent back down to a credit authorization 
continued on page 68 
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Introducing the all-new 1999 Jeep, Grand 
Cherokee. A remarkable new vehicle with all the 
incredible off-road capability you expect from the 
leader in 4x4s, plus the added benefit of a smoother, 
tighter, more responsive on-road ride. 

An enhanced Quadra-Coil™ suspension and 
an all-new steering system enable Jeep Grand 
Cherokee to handle the twists, turns, and obstacles 
of paved roads as effortlessly as it maneuvers 
rocky mountains, deep canyons, and treacherous 
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NEW 4x4 PERFORMS 1S'SO WELL CON RHE ROAD. 


gulleys. A stiffer UniFrame construction reduces 
vehicle noise and vibrations while also creating a 
firmer, more precise ride on all types of surfaces. 
To learn more, please visit www.jeep.com or 
call 1. 800-925-JEEP And discover that what's on 
the road is now just as exciting as what’s under it. 


Jeep 
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*Based on AMCI overall on- and off-road performance tests using Grand Cherokee with available Quadra-Drive™ 


and V8 engine 


Jeep is a registered trademark of DaimlerChrysler. 





THE LATEST SPIN ON SATELLITES 


continued from page 66 

center somewhere, in Nebraska or Utah 
or some such place, where your credit 
information is verified, sent back up 
to the satellite and back down to the 
dish on top of your local Chevron sta- 
tion, and the pump then tells you to 
begin filling.” 

From gas stations to the home was 
the next logical move. “One business 
that we got into was manufacturing 
digital satellite systems for DirecTV, 
which is a sister company of ours,” ex- 
plains Stolzenbach. “Our satellite net- 
working engineers also developed some 
business-to-business applications us- 
ing standard Internet protocols.” From 
there, he says, it was a short leap to 
producing home satellite dishes that 
could receive, but not send, and that 
would “provide incredibly fast Inter- 
net surfing speeds.” 

The biggest obstacle to fast Inter- 
net service hasn’t been the modem but 
the telephone wire. As the telephone 
system is currently designed, you ei- 
ther have to have a special and, of 
course, expensive phone service or suf- 
fer delays. The Hughes people figured 
a way around the problem. “Our engi- 
neers saw that the bottleneck in surf- 


dress you typed. That tunneling code is 
kind of an electronic mask that covers 
up the address. When it gets to your 
service provider, it doesn’t see ‘aol.com’ 
but an address that says, ‘Please send 
this request to the DirecPC network 
operations center in Germantown, 
Maryland.’ We then strip away the elec- 
tronic mask, see what you want and, 
using massive pipes—multiple T-3 fiber- 
optic lines—go out into the Internet 
and grab it. It’s then sent up to the satel- 
lite and back down to your dish. 

“This may sound like an unbeliev- 
ably tortuous path to get from here to 
there, but it’s really not,” adds Stolzen- 
bach. “It’s incredibly fast, and it’s in- 
credibly secure. That’s why the U.S. 
government and military space research 
systems across the globe count on satel- 
lite technology to deliver their informa- 
tion. It’s the fastest and safest way. It 
really works.” 

It does really work. I’ve tried it. 
But it’s not without bumps. DirecPC 
isn’t cutting edge, thank goodness, but 
it’s new enough that you can’t take 
it for granted. 

To make it work, first off, you’ve got 
to get the cable from the roof to your 
computer. Second, you have to have a 


and a leg either. Stolzenbach says the |, 


system can be had for under two thou- | 
sand dollars. By the time you read this, _ 
there will probably be a number of com- 
puter manufacturers that will bundle 
DirecPC onto a machine for you. 

Be warned that when you go the 
satellite route, be it Internet service or 
TY, there will be times when you will 
get nothing from it. Very bad weather 
has been known to block the signal. Or 
if the dish isn’t properly positioned, you 
may get a weakened signal, one that is 
good enough in clement weather but — 
that will fail when the storms come in. I 


had a dish that did fine during stormy |}, 


weather for some channels but com- | 
pletely washed out with others. Con- — 


ditions of this sort can be diagnosed |}, 


from afar by the manufacturers. In this | 
case, by instructing me to do this and 
that with the TV channel changer, they — 
were able to tell that the problem was a — 
defective part in the dish, and a repair 
person climbed up on the roof and re- — 
placed it in ten minutes. | 

Another problem is that you can’t tool 
local television channels via satellite. 
This drawback is supposed to be elimi- — 
nated in the larger metropolitan areas in 
the next few years, when new satellite © 


In eleven million homes, householders have elected to get their 
television from man-made stars, the satellites in the southwestern skies. 


ing the Web was not in the outbound 
request path, when you type in ‘aol 
.com’ or ‘amazon.com’ and hit the en- 
ter key, but in the information return- 


ing to your PC. Our staff realized we 
could take part of this business solu- 
tion we had developed, which is essen- 


tially the receive » n of all of this 
Internet protocol 
hybrid loop where | 
used to send the int 
return path is by sateli 

“You start by typing 
whatever, and you hit the 
Stolzenbach continues. “Th 
goes out by modem to your 
service provider, but before i: 
your PC, the DirecPC software at: 
what’s called a tunneling code to the « 
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card, a piece of equipment with lots of 
little humps and squiggles, installed. 
The cable from the roof will screw 
into the card. Last, DirecPC software 
has to be added. 

Despite all the claims to the contrary, 
setting up new software on a machine is 
like introducing a second pussycat into 

household. Sometimes there’s a mini- 

\ of back arching and hissing, and 
ire the food. Sometimes there’s a 
tht. If you’re an expert or you 
streak, go ahead and do the 
se'f. Otherwise, you might 
vurself potential grief by 

nal help. 
Lhe ‘d way. The Compaq 
sar omes with DirecPC 
iN Of loesn’t cost an arm 


systems are expected to have room to 
accommodate them. But people living 
in the hurricane and tornado belts may 
not find this sufficiently reassuring. — 
They may want to get a high-quality, 
old-fashioned roof antenna. A couple of — 
clicks on the channel changer will turn 
off the satellite and bring back grainy, — 
local, over-the-air reception. 

Another drawback to satellites is that 
they give us what we Americans say 
we adore: choice. As of the moment, 
the ordinary home satellite system can | 
deliver considerably more than two 
hundred channels. 

The story of Electroland, generally | 
speaking, is that once something gets 
up and running reliably and well, it 
quickly becomes too much of a good 
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hing. Call it the Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
Syndrome. The Internet bears testi- 
mony to the observation. There are a 
million trillion good things out there 
bn the Net and twice as many bad 
nes, but how can you find w hat you 
yheed amid a cosmos of clutter? The 
Same situation confronts the satellite 
television subscriber. 
' The different satellite receivers 
‘manufactured by, among others, Sony, 
‘Hughes and RCA) have their own meth- 
ods of helping you make your way 
Roush the garden of choices. They 
‘an make sure your ancient uncle Ozi- 
mander isn’t running up your monthly 
entertainment bill w atching porno- 
‘graphic movies. Parents can fx the sys- 
tem so that their children are only able 
o watch channels on a parentally ap- 
prov ed list. The Hughes people, who 
were good enough to send me one of 
eir systems to play with, offer a couple 
Lf ways to help you combat choice over- 
load. Their receiver permits owners to 
see at a glance what news, movies or 





sports are playing, instead of going 
through hundreds of channels. A fea- 
ture called WatchWord ensures that 
something you'd like to see doesn’t 
sneak by in the welter. “It’s kind of 
neat,” says Stolzenbach. “You tell the 
DirecTV satellite system that you want 
to select any TV program with a de- 
scription that contains the word wine, 


into some kind of algebra stew, and 
what comes out is a menu enabling you 
to call up any one of your top-ten 
channels without threat of drowning in 
the info-chaos up there in space. Any 
little thing to speed the hapless viewer- 
voyagers on to where they want to go. 
The companies that make the equip- 
ment are not sitting still. New receiver 





Parents can fix the system so 
that their children are only able to watch 
channels on a parentally approved list. 


for example. At my girlfriend’s place I 
have the system set up to watch for the 
words Daniel Day-Lewis, so whenever a 
Daniel Day-Lewis movie comes on, she 
knows and can watch it.” 

The system also tracks your viewing 
habits, noting which stations you click 
on most frequently and what you look at 
the longest. This information is thrown 


models, able to do ever more clever 
tricks, are starting to hit the market 
with regularity, but the universe of 
choices also expands without pause or 
remorse. The day may not be far off 
when humanity itself will be threat- 
ened, having too many buttons to push 
and too many choices to make. Calam- 


ity draws nigh. 0 
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New Jersey | 


Amdega 
Conservatories, 
hand made in 
England since 1874 
from the finest 
timber and glass. 


Call 1-800-922-0110 for 


your nearest design office, or send 


$10 for our color brochure. 





AM DEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Amdega and Machin Conservatories, 
3515 Lakeshore Drive, StJoseph, MI 49085 


Utah | Virginia | Canada 
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EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


CHARLESTON, ST: BART’S, LONDON, NEW YORK 





NEW YORK 


® Kips Bay Decorator 
Show House 
Beaux Arts mansion on 
Manhattan’s Upper East 
Side was recently the 27th Kips 
Bay Boys & Girls Club Decora- 
tor Show House. Dakota Jack- 
son created a black-and-white 
space for the fifth-floor study 
(right), while Mark Hampton 
Inc. chose fin de siécle elegance 





© BILL GEDDES 


as the theme for the second- 


floor receiving salon (left). The 
1898 residence has maintained 
many of its original features, in- 
cluding a stained-glass skylight, 
mahogany wainscoting, carved 
mantelpieces, cornices and a 
coffered ceiling in the Thomas 
Britt-designed entrance hall. 
The property is being sold with 
new wallcoverings, mosaics, 
paint finishes and window treat- 
ments that were added by the 17 
designers who participated in 
this year’s event. $12.5 million. 


i For information, call the AD 


Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


PAUL COLLITON 








CHARLESTON 


Lowndes Grove Plantation 

ee ndes Grove is the only 
surviving plantation in 

Charleston, South Carolina, and 
is listed in the National Register 
of Historic Places. Built in 1786, 
the three-level main residence 
overlooks the Ashley River and 
has six bedrooms, a library, a 


dining room and a sunroom. A 


inn NN 


mes 


On! 
five-bedroom guest cott —— 
a _ 7 —— 
four-bedroom carriage . 
a swimming pool and a th 
dock are included with the 


yroperty. $2.4 million. 
propert) 


For information, call the AD , ee ay 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. Baa Yon ert alll ee ee 
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ABLE THROUGH THESE DESIGN RESOURCES: 
NA: Tueson, Carpet One of Tucson (520) 327 6838, CALIFORNIA: San Francisco, Abbey Carpets (415) 752 6620, COLORADO: Denver, The Carpet Studio (303) 777 1716, ne LINOL 
Merchandise Mart, Carpets by Design, (312) 321-0090, Chicago, Village Carpet (773) 935- 8500, Northbrook, aco Carpet One (847) 835 2400, Winnetka, Village Carpet (847) aloes! 
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ST. BART'S 


®@ Mikhail Baryshnik \y 


He a hilltop ates 
spoiled Caribbea with 

of St. Bart’s are Les Mais« such as 
Mexicaines, a pair of two-b« nd-painted 


room villas that served as a 
getaway for dancer Mikhail th 


Baryshnikov (4D, Aug. 1990) (above 





D BRYANT 


LONDON 


@Seth Stein 


pee collector approached 
architect Seth Stein with a 
request for “a bachelor pad 
where he could live with his 
cars” (AD, Aug. 1998). Working 
within the confines of a tiny lot 
in a mews in Knightsbridge, 
Stein designed a one-bedroom 
house with a two-deck elevator 


expert craftsmen to construct 
the houses’ bovedas, or vaulted 
-eilings, of limestone and hand- 
vade brick. A cistern system 
is collected rainwater 

ugh the four-foot-thick 

walls to cool the interi- 

e three-quarters of an 


that allows a car to be driven 
into what appears to be a con- 
ventional garage and then low- 
ered to basement level (below), 
creating space for another car 
or an additional living area 
above. £599,950 ($970,630). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


acre is lushly landscaped with 
almond trees and bougainvillea, 
and the estate is only a short 
distance from the village of 
Gustavia. $2.75 million. 


For information, call the AD Es- 
tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. O 


Luxury and performance come together like never before. 
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PERFORMANCE 
3.5-Liter, 24-Valve Engine 
4-Speed Automatic with Grade Logic Control 

Restyled, Aerodynamic Body Design 

Newly Designed, Wider Alloy Wheels 


PAA Independent Double-Wishbone Suspension 


\ 





The Acura RL = 
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Leather-Appointed Interior with Rich, Burled Wood 
Bose® 8-Speaker, 6-Disc, CD Audio System 

Front Seat-Mounted Side Air Bags 

Available Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System™ 


IU Ed Clete LOO) 


AACURA 


©1999 Acura Division of American Pore Motor Co., Inc. Acura, RL and Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System are trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. MSRP for 3.5RL with optional Navigation System is $43,900. Price excludes 
destination, tax, title and license. Make an intelligent decision. Fasten your seat belt. For more information on the 1999 Acura RL, call 1-800-TO-ACURA or visit www.acura.com 





Architecture by Mark Rios 
Interior Design by Vicente Wolf 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Dominique Vorillon 


UPSTATE 
MUSIC BOX 


CLIVE DAVIS’ STRIKING 
WOODLAND GUESTHOUSE 





live Davis is famous for keep- 

ing time with talent. As a pro- 

ducer, Davis has jammed with 

the great divas of our time; he 
has traded fours with Janis and Aretha, 
with Dionne and Whitney, with Barbra 
and Carly. Recently, with some trepida- 
tion, he decided to collaborate with the 
most talented, the most capricious and 
the most heartbreakingly beautiful diva 
of all—the great Mother Nature. “It 
was a totally new experience,” says Da- 
vis, the head of Arista Records since 
1975 and of CBS and Columbia Rec- 


j 


ords before that. “When you build a 


“Tt has high drama, but in a very 


subtle way,” Vicente Wolf says of the 
guesthous: decorated for Arista 
Records president Clive Davis in 
Pound Ridge k. ABOVE: 
Architect Mark Rios created a con- 
temporary entrance, Ri A wall 


of windows defines the living room 
Edelman suede on ottoman and 
bench; Doris Leslie Blau rug. 
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BELOw: “Visually, you’re complete- 
ly thrust into the landscape,” says 
Rios, who enveloped a quarter of 
the guesthouse in glass. “I wanted 
it to feel as if you were on a stone 
ledge.” The clapboard on the bed- 
room wing relates to the main 
residence on the property. 
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house, it’s not trial and error—you have 
to go for broke.” 

Centuries before soloing with Davis, 
Mother Nature was having a glacier 
push earth and boulders into a ridge of 
kettle moraine in eastern Westchester 
County, New York. She was laying 
down the fieldstone that architect 
Mark Rios would use for the founda- 
tion facing and the floors. She was 
growing burl oak and striated sapele 
mahogany for Vicente Wolf’s gleam- 
ing interiors and creating a canopy of 
maples above a fertile marsh. The 
Davis house is anchored to the rocky, 
narrow ridge and defined by the swoop- 
ing curves of the roof. “I wanted it 
to look like a gigantic leaf that had 
floated down from the sky,” Rios says 
of the guesthouse in Pound Ridge. “I 
wanted to completely engage with the 
natural site.” 

The Brooklyn-born Davis had always 
lived in New York City apartments, 
spending part of the year at the Bever- 
ly Hills Hotel and another part in rent- 
ed Hamptons beach houses. Then he 
bought a house in the Westchester 
woods to accommodate his growing 
family—four adult children, two grand- 
children—as well as his friends and col- 
leagues. “I bought the house to see if 


Lerr: Although the living room is 
open to the kitchen, the two areas 
can be closed off with translucent 
draperies. “They give the people in 
the kitchen a dreamlike quality,” says 
Wolf. Manuel Canovas brown cush- 
ion fabric; Bielecky Brothers wicker 
chairs; Hinson & Company lighting. 
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the area worked for me, and it did,” 
Davis says. “I started spreading out in 
the big house, and then pretty soon I 
needed a guesthouse.” 

Built where the ridge drops off into 
wetlands, the guesthouse is a light-filled 
stage. Glass walls and huge windows 
give views of the outdoors from every 
angle: from the eighteenth-century 
stools that flank an entrance hall table 
made of a round of polished thousand- 
year-old oak, from the 1920 gilt chair at 
the head of the slate dining table and 
from the soft brown chenille sofas, tuft- 
ed leather ottoman and Leleu armchairs 
that face the woods. “I thought there 
should be one large open space so that 
you could experience the outdoors all 
the way around,” says Wolf. “It’s like a 
kind of sophisticated camping. There’s 
all this luxury, but you’re in the middle 
of the woods.” 

Wolf designed the house around the 


Opposite: The ceiling is composed 
of tilted planes painted with a 
glossy finish “that reflects the tree 
patterns of the forest,” Rios notes. 
“I wanted to exaggerate the inte- 
rior’s connection to the elements.” 
Votive candles line a stairway lead- 
ing to the screening room. 


Top: “The game room has the same 
palette as the rest of the house, but 
it’s more relaxed,” says Wolf. “For 
example, the carpet is made out of 
brown wrapping paper.” Manuel 
Canovas fabric on wall and sofa; 
Stark carpet. ABOVE: The screen- 
ing room has an acoustical ceiling. 
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Los Angeles-based Rios, who en- 
listed the local architectural firm 
of Faesy & Sanders to manage 
the project, also landscaped the 
property. RIGHT: Rios, left, with 
Wolf. BELow: A view takes in the 
main house, at left, and the guest- 
house and pool beyond. 


main room, a soaring space that stretch- 
es from the kitchen—paneled in sapele 
mahogany—to the copper fireplace at 
the other end, with its high sapele ma- 
hogany mantel, where a 1940s Sévres 
statuette stands out against the glossy 
wood. “At each end of the space, I used 
the same elements in a different way,” 
says Wolf. “Clive is always looking for 
what he calls ‘the wow.’ The room 
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makes an impact, but a subtle impact. I 
wanted it to be like a great wine. It’s not 
the moment when you put it in your 
mouth, it’s what happens after that.” 
The room’s centerpiece is a Tabriz 
carpet laid out on the rough fieldstone 
floor; its taupe and celadon colors are 
a vibrant reflection of the woods be- 
yond. “A rug like that usually goes on 
a polished wood floor,” says Wolf. “This 
way it’s almost as if it were in a field.” 
Wolf remembers how nervous he was 
when he took Davis to see the rug. “To 
have a man like Davis, who is always 
in control, come and listen to me was 
nerve-racking,” he says. “We walked in, 


Lert: Each guest suite has its own 
distinctive look. “This one is tradi- 
tional,” says Wolf. “It has a cozy, 
romantic point of view.” The bed is 
Wolf’s design. The 1940s glass- 
topped table is from Maison Ge- 
rard; Anichini sheets and throw; 
Hinson & Company lamps. 


ia 
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and they opened the rug up for him, and 
he said, ‘Wow!’ and I said, ‘Phew!’” 
Wolf and Rios designed four bed- 
rooms on the model of the Beverly 
Hills Hotel bungalows—each with its 
own entrance and bath, stationery and 
bathrobes. “Each room has its own 
personality,” says Wolf. “There’s a Zen 
room and a romantic room and a dra- 
matic room. I pictured different peo- 
ple staying in each one.” In a separate 
pavilion between the guesthouse and 
the main house, Wolf furnished a game 
room with a billiard table and wide, 
comfortable sofas for watching tele- 
vision. All of the buildings are connect- 
ed by fieldstone walks and by the pool, 
which curves along the line of the rocky 
ridge. “I think of the pool as an active 
piece of sculpture; it’s like a reflecting 
pool for the house,” says Rios. “The wa- 
ter is a mirror for the trees behind it.” 
Bronze copies of stage lights glint off 
Wolf’s polished surfaces. “I wanted ele- 
continued on page 162 
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Interior Design by Fean-facques Hervy 


Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Marina Faust 


“T told Hervy right 

loathed decoration,’ 

Guerlain (above). “H« 

simple, luminous house, 
designer. Top: An unusua 
three-part seating arrangem« 
Carlo Bugatti stands in the mez 
zanine of the entrance hall. 
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Ricut: “For the main salon, I 
chose fabrics and prints compatible 
with the early Louis XV boiserie,” 
says Hervy. An equestrian painting 
by Alfred Dedreux hangs above 

a bronze horse by Degas, which 
rests on the marble mantelpiece. 
The shelves display Tang horses. 


he close cluster 
of houses, some 
of them half-tim- 
bered, looks like a 
model Normandy village that 
has just won the prize for be- 
ing the best kept in the region. 
Neat rows of dormer windows 
on steeply gabled roofs rise 
over cunningly pollarded trees 
and expertly tended gardens. 
Yet the unity between the 
buildings and the formally 
terraced parterres could not 
have been achieved by a group 
of villagers, however model. 
Only an individual with de- 
termination and vision could 
have brought this many dis- 
parate elements together. 
The name Guerlain has 
long been associated with the 
irt of inventing surprising 
s of scent. And it be- 


omes e: sier to see the “vil- 

ge’ integrated whole 
once o1 ws that this blend 
of arc re and landscape 


is larox ) the present 
nous per- 
‘rlain. 
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The Guerlains have nev- 
er done things by halves. In 
the mid-nineteenth century 
Gabriel Guerlain, Jean-Paul’s 
great-great-grandfather, set 
about finding a property that 
would be roughly equidistant 
from the family office, on the 
Champs-Elysées in Paris, and 
the factory where their per- 
fumes were made in the 
cathedral city of Chartres. 
The ancient forest of Ram- 
bouillet, where the kings of 
France hunted stag and wild 
boar, was an obvious choice. 
It lay between the two cities 


Lert: Louis XIV-style boiserie ac- 
cented with gold leaf provides a 
background in the blue-and-gold 
salon for a Degas oil, right, and a 
cylinder-front desk by Riesener, 
which is paired with a fauteuil 
stamped “Jacob.” Above the mantel 
is Le Potager du Roi by Caillebotte. 


“Although the house is filled with 
art and antiques, it is nonethe- 
less comfortable,” says Hervy. 
“Its charm and spontaneity reflect 
its owner.” BELOw: An 18th-cen- 
tury crystal chandelier illuminates 
a dining table set with Empire 
crystal stemware. 


and was renowned for its un- 
spoiled natural beauty. 

But rather than buy a single 
residence, Gabriel Guerlain 
acquired several buildings on 
a vast tract of woodland and 
meadow. The original houses 
were gradually extended and 
transformed to accommodate 
the generations of what was 
to become a veritable dynasty 
of perfumers. A century later 
the changing combinations of 
parent and child, uncle and 
niece, dependent and retainer, 
had left behind a maze of sep- 
arate quarters and makeshift 
arrangements, none of which 
suited the present owner, not 
least because he now lived 
there alone. The time had 
come, Guerlain realized two 
years ago, to reorganize and 
redesign the entire property. 

“You can imagine the kind 
of anarchy that reigned,” 





“The architectural work through- 
out was extensive,” Hervy notes. 
BELow: Toile covers the walls 

of a guest bedroom, where a Ré- 
gence-style marquetry commode 
is flanked by damask-covered 
Louis XV chairs. The paintings 
are by Alfred Dedreux. 


says Jean-Jacques Hervy, the 
decorator Guerlain chose af- 
ter consulting several de- 
signers and architects in Par- 
is and New York. “A bath was 
run up here, a couple of bed- 
rooms there, according to 
who had gotten married and 
how many children and rel- 
atives were around. At first 
Guerlain, who has very defi- 
nite ideas and taste, wanted 
a minimum of change. Since 
he was living there while 
the work was going on, we 
were able to make the im- 
portant decisions quickly. 
But it became obvious to 
both of us that the whole 
house needed restructuring, 
above all because Les Mes- 
nuls now revolves entirely 
around him.” 

Hervy’s brief was essen- 
tially to do away with a lab- 
yrinth of small, closed rooms 
and open up the interior 
so that one man with a range 
of interests and responsibili- 
ties could live comfortably 
and entertain with panache. 
Large though the group of 
houses looks from the out- 
side, the actual residential 
space is smaller than one 
might imagine. So much room 
has been taken up by the of- 
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fice, stables and outbuildings, 
where Guerlain keeps his 
collection of horse-drawn 
carriages and vintage motor- 
cars, that the living quar- 
ters remain on a manageable 
scale. One of Hervy’s major 
innovations has been to es- 
tablish an ease of access be- 
tween the main reception 
rooms—the entrance hall/ 
mezzanine, the two salons and 
the two dining rooms—that 
allows them to be grand with- 
out verging on the grandiose. 

Guerlain never left his 
decorator in any doubt as to 
his own views. “I wanted a 
house that corresponded to 
my daily needs—a place to 
work as well as to have visi- 
tors and dinner parties,” he 
says. “All kinds of people 
come to see me, so I like to 
be able to put on everything 
from the simplest lunch to a 
banquet. I live here alone, 
so most of the time I have 


RicuT: “The carriage museum was 
ated out of a dilapidated barn,” 
says Hervy. “It shelters mostly nine- 
teenth-century open carriages, 
which Guerlain uses frequently. 
About twenty more are being stored 
elsewhere in preparation for a very 
grand museum that will be built.” 








BeLow: “All of the Guerlains were 
born on horses; horses are a big part 
of their lives,’ Hervy explains. “When 
Jean-Paul was younger, he special- 
ized in dressage and was a member 
of the French Olympic team. The 
grounds are laid out for horses— 
about thirty live in the stables.” 





no one to please but myself. 
Collecting is one of my great 
passions, and high on my list 
of priorities was an interior 
where my pictures and ob- 
jects could be displayed to 
their best advantage.” 

The discreet wood paneling 
and muted, silken colors of the 
main salon set off a number of 
Guerlain’s treasures admir- 
ably. On the Louis XV marble 
mantel stands an equestrian 
bronze by Degas flanked by 
eighteenth-century candle- 
sticks, with a sporting painting 
by Alfred Dedreux hung just 
above it. Horses are another of 
Guerlain’s passions, and they 
form one of the house’s dom- 
inant motifs. A bronze horse 
from the Han period rests on 
the vitrine table, which is filled 
with antique signets, while 
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horses from the Tang period 
are interspersed among terra- 
cotta camels and musicians in 
the cabinets set into the walls. 
“I have a great fondness 
for Chinese art,’ Guerlain 
says, “but most of the art and 
the furniture in this house are 
French. I spend a good deal 
of my time looking for the 
things I want to have around 
me, and often I can’t rest until 
I’ve found a particular object.” 
Among the impressive secre- 
taires and corner cabinets that 
he has inherited or bought, 
several are signed by the most 
celebrated eighteenth-century 
craftsmen, and some of them 
once belonged to the royal 
collections at Versailles. 
‘There are also works CxX= 
hibited by great names in 
nineteenth-century French 


painting, from Corot and 
Delacroix to Pissarro. Along- 
side them hang numerous 
paintings by the Orientalist 
school of artists that flour- 
ished in Europe toward the 
end of the last century. 

Porcelain and silver are 
equally well represented in 
the formal dining room and 
the smaller blue-and-gold sa- 
lon, which contains a magnifi- 
cent cylinder-front desk by 
Riesener that is believed to 
have been used by Marie An- 
toinette. The blend of fine fur- 
niture and pictures continues 
upstairs and reaches an attrac- 
tive conclusion in the master 
bedroom, where the empha- 
sis on light and uncluttered 
space is enhanced by the sleek 
lines and honey tones of the 
Charles X furniture. 


Guerlain keeps some of his 
favorite paintings there so that 
he can look at them as soon 
as the day begins. “I never stop 
thinking about perfume when 
I see them,” he confides. “They 
help me create.” And if ever 
the suggestive power of pie- 
tures were to pall, Jean-Paul 
Guerlain has only to glance 
out the window to find an- 
other source of inspiration: 
the gardens rich in rare, aro- 
matic plants that surround 
his treasure-filled house. 0 


Opposite: “The property, which is 
in the Rambouillet woods, had the 
fields and the trees, but it didn’t have 
a garden,” says Hervy. “The first 
work Guerlain had the landscapers 
do was to put in a series of ponds that 
followed the slope of the terrain.” 
The terraced lawn has a parterre. 











SACHTS 


SAVAN NAH 


SAILING IN STYLE ABOARD A VESSEL 
DESIGNED FOR COMFORT AND SPEED 


Opposite: The sailing yacht Savan- 
nah was designed by an international 
team, including London-based 
David Linley and the Ted Hood 
Design Group in Rhode Island. The 
lines and the décor were inspired 
by 1930s “gentlemen’s yachts.” 


Asove: The saloon has cherry-and- 
wenge-wood cabinets and paneling. 
“We didn’t want pieces that shouted 
for attention,” says Linley. “We 

wanted unity in each space.” All fab- 
rics and leather on the boat are from 
the Ralph Lauren Home Collection. 


was brought up messing 

around on boats,” says 

the owner of the Savan- 

nab, a custom-designed 
sailing yacht. “When I was 
very young, I would be safe- 
ly strapped onto the boom 
like a tethered monkey so I 
could play on the deck of my 
father’s yacht. When I was 
older, the two of us drifted 
around the Mediterranean 
like a couple of Gypsies, nav- 
igating with parallel rules, 
entertaining ourselves with 


Interior Design by David Linley and 
Ralph Lauren Home Collection 
Text by Ehzabeth Lambert 


the radio and an old gramo- 
phone, weaving those tales 
that sailors tell. It was a much- 
blessed childhood, and I want- 
ed to give my own young 
children the same thing.” 
This yachtsman lives in 
London, has sailed the world 
and has had other boats— 
one was “nth hand,” and an- 
other he built, but it was de- 
signed by someone he had 
never met. “It was somebody 
else’s dream,” he explains. 
“T wanted to build my own 


Photography by Erhard Pfeiffer 


dream. My fortieth birthday 
was approaching, and the 
time was right.” 

He knew exactly what he 
wanted and jotted ideas and 
sketches on restaurant nap- 
kins, the backs of bar bills, 
envelopes and, “if nothing 
else was available,” he says, 
“the torn-up boxes from the 
kids’ crackers.” 

Then one day he walked 
into the office of the Ted 
Hood Design Group in Rhode 
Island and said to naval ar- 





ry 
Hi 


HM 


Tor: The teak deck was designed 
to be childproof, with ropes and 
winches tucked away, Be 

port of Auckland, New 

where the boat was bi 

Anove: An informal div 

was included in the pilo 

The sound system is fron 


canal 


led Fontaine, “Can 


vou design mea boat? Yes? 


chitect 
Have you got a pencil? Yes? 
Start writing.” And he reeled 
otf a list from memory, not 
ing every requirement for 
a child-triendly boat: A wide 
beam for large decks and 
ample interior spaces; cleats 


and winches safely out of 


“idea are 


the way; everything flush 


so there would be nothing 


to trip up small feet; and 


plenty of storage astern for 


toys. There should be some 


vood, fast sailing tor himself, 
but satety and comfort must 
ilways be more important 
th MW speed. 


‘Guys like me usually get 


romanced by the designers,” 
the owner says. “I had a short 
list of three I wanted to see, 
but I began here because | 
admire the sleek lines of 
North American boats and 
knew the firm’s reputation 
for broad-beamed, heavy dis- 
placement boats that sail fast.” 
The two men talked of the 





great sailing yachts of the 
thirties, of gentlemen’s yachts 
rather than playboys’ toys. 
His decision was made. 

As for choosing a boat- 
yard, a trip to New Zealand 
confirmed the good things 
he had heard about Alloy 
Yachts International as no- 
nonsense, tell-us-what-you- 


want-and-we ll-get-it-done 
builders. After more good 
talk, client and boatbuilder 
agreed on value engineer- 
ing, strict budgets, a limit of 
one hundred feet for the 
length and, again, his list of 
requirements. 

‘The owner also wanted his 
yacht to be luxurious, envi- 


sioning it as “a villa on the 
water.” “In the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century some- 
one like me would have built 
a great country house and 
a garden,” he says. “No more. 
You can’t get the land, and 
planning restrictions take the 
fun out of it. Build a boat, 
and the constraints aré those 


Linley used marquetry in sycamore, 
cherry and wenge wood for the din- 
ing table, which slides forward to al- 
low easy access to the banquette. / 
antique map from the owner’s col- 
lection is on the wall. China from 
Ralph Lauren Home Collection; Tif- 


fany’s silverware; Baccarat crystal. 
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of the wind and the water. 
Boats are the last domain 
of creativity.” 

\s for the interior, it was 
to have the feeling of home. 
The owner had commis- 
sioned furniture from David 
Linley for his house in Lon- 
don, and he wanted the de- 
signer’s stamp on the Savan- 
nab. He liked simple cottons 
and linens from the Ralph 
Lauren Home Collection and 
included those in the décor. 
His own cache of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century maps 
would hang on the w alls, and 





the family silver and crystal 
would be on the table. 
The furniture began with 
a small table and a few stools 
| designed by Ed Cruikshank 
| of Linley’s team in London, 
to be made by Alloy Yachts. 
Cruikshank flew out to New 
Zealand for a little quality 
control, and soon the proj- 
ect expanded to incluce the 
entire interior. 
As always, Linley’s designs 
were based on what he calls 
“classical attitude:” The 
E sbinetty, as well as individ- 
| ual pieces, would be crafted 


of American cherry, with fine 
detailing in African wenge 
wood. He also drew inspira- 
tion from the racing yachts 
of the 1890s, boats like the 
Prince of Wales’s Britannia 
and the J-class yachts built 
in the early part of this cen- 
tury. “The craftsmanship on 
those boats was superb,” he 
says. “We looked at photo- 
graphs of modern yachts as 
well. Diverse is the most po- 
lite way I can describe most 
of them—too many materi- 
als and forms—but some have 
the best design and fabrica- 


tion of our era. We wanted 
workmanship so good it would 
look as though it had been 
done decades ago. We wanted 
cabins fitted out like rooms 
that just happen to tip at fif- 
teen degrees.” 


A remarkable sense of 


teamwork developed quick- 
ly. “We had never done a 
boat of that size before and 
were coming from a design 
point of view,” says Cruik- 
shank. “The boatyard was 
coming from a nautical point 
of view. We scrabbled around 

continued on page 162 


ABoveE: In the children’s cabin, two 
extra beds and a television drop 
down from the ceiling. “We had to 
have rounded edges; we had to think 
about how the beds would be made; 
we needed efficient storage,” says 
Linley. “We wanted spaces that 
were smart, ordered, disciplined.” 
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Drysdale wa 
posed at an impressional 
age to southern tradition 
of country living and classi 
cal architecture. She studied 
the way buildings relate to 
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grand tour of Europe before 
returning to take her degree 
in Washington, D.C. Those 
experiences shaped her twen- 
ty-y ‘ar career as a design- 
er aiv' find vivid expression 
in tl!» house she recently 
remodeled and redecorated 
for a young professional cou- 


" 
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ple in Potomac, Maryland. 

“My goal has always been 
to give new life to old build- 
ings and unite all the design 
disciplines,” says Drysdale. 
“There should be a seamless 
flow of site, architecture, in- 
terior design, artworks and 
furnishings so that the house 





‘becomes a home, not a show- 











room.” She has applied her 
iskills to a hundred residen- 
‘tial projects, and her clients 
in Potomac earlier commis- 
sioned her firm, Drysdale 
Design Associates, to work 
‘on their beach house in Maine. 
A local architect collaborat- 
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ed with them and oversaw 
the construction and systems 
planning. It took Drysdale 
and her team a brisk fifteen 
months to complete the resi- 
dence. The result delighted 
the couple, who brought her 
back to enhance a newly pur- 
chased Colonial-style house 


MODERN 
COLONIAL IN 
MARYLAND 


A FRESH OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 
A POTOMAC RESIDENCE 


Architectural and Interior Design by Mary Douglas Drysdale 
Text by Michael Webb 
Photography by Gordon Beall 
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on a rolling thirty-eight-acre 
lot just northwest of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Tt felt quiet and protected 
as one drove up to the en- 
trance, but the interior was 
anticlimactic,” Drysdale re- 
calls. “One was decanted in- 
to a cramped stair hall, and 
the other rooms were badly 
proportioned and poorly re- 
lated.” The clients agreed 
that two-thirds of the house 
should be gutted and a new 
kitchen wing constructed, 
employing the same stone 
and cedar roof shingles as the 


“Tt needed a simplicity,” Mary Doug- 
las Drysdale says of her clients’ resi- 
dence in Potomac, Maryland. Lert: 
Stone, stucco and cedar shingles de- 
fine the house. ABOvE: Untitled Don- 
ald Judd prints hang in the entrance 
hall. Niermann Weeks sconce. Pil- 
low fabric and trim, Scalamandré. 


original structure. Establish- 
ing a hierarchy of scale, with 
a quality of symmetry and 
simplicity, was the objective. 
The owners wanted a sense 
of restraint, an emphasis on 
Georgian- and Federal-style 
furnishings and an airy coun- 
try spirit. Above all, they 
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OpposiIre AND Cover: “We added 
French doors and architectural 
detailing to the stone-paved gar- 
den room and turned it into a liy- 
ing room,” explains Drysdale. 
Scalamandré sofa, plaid and 
striped seat cushion fabrics. Bal- 
loon shade fabric from Nobilis. 


were looking for a tranquil 
oasis in which to relax with 
their three small children and 
two large dogs and to enter- 
tain friends. 

Drysdale’s first move was 
to create a spacious, two-part 
entrance hall. Inspired by an 
eighteenth-century house in 
Maryland, she designed a 
staircase with stacked treads 
| that suggest drawers pulled 
from a chest and a balustrade 
with turned rails. Another pe- 
riod touch is the small sit- 
ting area that offers a gesture 
of greeting to visitors—who 
in a more formal era might 
have waited there for their 
host to be summoned. Like 
an overture that announces 
the themes of an opera, this 
lofty hall contains a collage 
of old and new, and a fusion 
of sophisticated and rustic 
features that recur through- 
out the house. Drysdale add- 
ed maple to the original pine 
floor, which was then stained 
and painted in checks. A gilt 
weathervane is juxtaposed 
with a quartet of Minimal- 
ist prints by Donald Judd, 
and the conjunction works 
well because Judd is classi- 
cal in his order and geome- 
try. Other antiques and con- 
temporary artworks animate 
the space. 

White Tuscan columns di- 
vide the entrance hall and 
define an axial gallery that 
leads to the living room, with 
a music room and a dining 
room to either side between. 
“When I first saw the liv- 
ing room, it was a stone- 
paved garden room that felt 
very cold in winter because 
of the expanse of glass,” 
says Drysdale. “To change 
its character, I put in flat 


or 


ceiling beams, French doors 
on three sides, casings and 
entablatures. I had the walls 
hand-glazed and cross-striat- 
ed in yellow and choose 
pumpkin-and-white balloon 
shades for the windows, so 
now it always feels like sum- 
mer.” Cheerful, texturally 
varied and flooded with nat- 
ural light, the room appeals 
to all the.senses. The door- 
way was moved a foot to 
strengthen the axis that bi- 
sects the two similar seat- 
ing groups and terminates 
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outside at a statue in a re- 
flecting pool, emphasizing 
the link between house and 
landscape. Twin mirrors were 
created from ornate iron ped- 
iments, rubbed frames and 
softly speckled glass. 

The dining room is an 
audacious mix of wit and 
elegance. An arched recess 
lends character and rein- 
forces the line of the table, 
which can seat from eight 
to twenty-four guests. The 
high-backed chairs have tick- 
ing slipcovers that button 





Asove: “The dining room summa- 
rizes the attitude of the whole house. 
We’ve provided traditional archi- 
tecture showcasing wonderful Amer- 
ican pieces, but in such a way as to 
make it feel modern as well.” Brun- 
schwig & Fils slipcover fabric; No- 
bilis trim. Niermann Weeks sconce. 
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“The family lives in the kitchen and 
the informal dining area, where 
they often entertain,” Drysdale 
points out. “This part of the house 
is all new construction.” Metal cut- 
outs and an early-20th-century 
painted sign advertising a tavern 
face a wrought iron chandelier. 
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poorly organized; the stair was 
jammed into an area next to the front 
door,” recalls Drysdale. “I opened up 
the whole space and designed a dra- 
matic cantilevered stair with stacked 
treads.” An untitled sculpture by 
Margaret Smith stands in the niche. 
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up the back like a Victori- 
an pinafore. On the walls 
are black-and-white photo- 
gravures of mushrooms and 
four painted clock faces— 
spares that accompanied the 
Federal tall case clock that 
stands in the white-and- 
pumpkin master bedroom. 

Welcoming as the dining 
room is, the family takes 
most meals in the kitchen. 
Drysdale observes that peo- 
ple are spending an increasing 
amount of time cooking, en- 
tertaining and playing with 
their children in the kitch- 
en but that design lags be- 
hind. “Too often the space is 
just a drywall box containing 
equipment and standard cab- 
inets,” she remarks. “I try to 
elevate it to the same level as 
the other rooms in the house.” 
There, a clapboard cupola 
soars above an island that is 
framed by cabinets with clas- 
sical moldings, which are 
glazed. The wood-strip floor 
is boldly stenciled as a foil to 
metal cutouts and primitive 
paintings, Windsor chairs and 
a wrought iron chandelier. 

It is easy to mimic the 
surface charm of Colonial 
buildings but much harder 
to capture the qualities of 
balance, practicality and fine 
craftsmanship that have made 
them so enduring and a con- 
tinuing inspiration down to 
the present. Mary Douglas 
Drysdale has managed to dis- 
till the essence of a remote 
era and make it relevant to 
a lifestyle that our forebears 
could never have imagined: 
a largely servantless society 
of casual dress and manners 
that can still be enriched by 
the timeless virtues of order 
and beauty. 0 


“The master bedroom has beautiful 
views, but the windows were differ- 
ent sizes. We fixed that,” says Drys- 
dale. “The palette echoes the colors 
on the first floor,” she adds. Pierre 
Frey fabrics for window treatment, 
striped and plaid pillows and daybed. 
Laura Fisher quilt. Hinson lamp. 
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For the Martha’s Vin 

dence of composer an 

André Previn and his wil 

er, architect Mark Hutk 

new wing, including the m 
bedroom, left, and the mu 

dio, right. The studio roof, s: 
Hutker, “was inspired by the hn 


man form with arms outstretche: 


te 


artha’s Vine- 
yard has always 
en a landfall 
abonds. 

1elish, 

.al- 

mer- 

home 

rimshaw, 


cashmeres— 


ves. On the high 


bluffs and in the cobbled 
towns clustered along the 
shore, they built these stoical 
ladies shingled houses the 
gray of the Atlantic. But they 
only enjoyed family life for 
brief sojourns after months, 
nd sometimes years, at sea. 

The restless life of a whal- 

@ captain is not, it turns 

t, so very different from the 


life of a great musician like 
André Previn: conductor and 
pianist; composer of operas, 
film scores, concertos, cham- 
ber music and jazz; German 
refugee, British knight and 
citizen of the world. His sto- 
ical wife, Heather, tends the 
hearth in their island farm- 
house while he spends most 
of the international philhar- 





monic season—September 
<0 May—conducting orches- 
cras in Europe and Asia, then 
part of every summer per- 
forming at festivals. “Peo- 
dle consider that I have a 
remarkable profession,” he 
says, “but they idealize it. 
One gets terribly tired of 
urports and hotel rooms.” 
‘It's monstrous,” adds his wife, 
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“and not glamorous at all. 
My main concern, for the 
seventeen years we've been 
married, has been to create 
a refuge of normalcy where 
André can shed the angst of 
travel and work in monastic 
peace on his own music.” 
The couple and their son 
Lukas, the youngest of their 
many children, have been liv- 


ing on the Vineyard full-time 
since 1996, after Previn un- 
derwent quadruple bypass 
surgery and was obliged, he 
says, “to think seriously about 
reducing stress.” She, a gem- 
ologist, opened a charming 
boutique in Edgartown that 
sells pearl and diamond jew- 
elry, some of her own design. 
They moved into what had 


ANDRE PREVIN 
ON THE VINEYARD 


THE COMPOSER AND HIS WIFE, HEATHER, 
ORCHESTRATE AN ISLAND SANCTUARY 


Architecture by Mark A. Hutker, AlA/Text by Fudith Thurman 
Photography by Peter Vanderwarker 





The Previns (above, in the living 
room) and their son Lukas live at 
the house year-round. Heather 
Previn, a gemologist and jewelry 
designer, used mostly antiques in 
the interior design. “Both André 
and I love the patina of old trea- 
sured things—silver, linens, furni- 
ture,” she comments. 
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Beside the English oak farmhouse 
table—laid with Waterford crystal 
and silver cutlery from 1820—a 
1750 clock sits on a 17th-century 
English linen chest. Artworks in- 
clude a primitive wood carving by 
Elijah Pierce and, over the mantel, 
a painting by André Derain. 


been their summer cottage, 
set in a spinney of oak trees 
close to a lake and surround- 
ed by pastures where a local 


dairyman grazes his cows. 
During on his seasons 
in Austria, Si 1ccom- 
panied by the whole percus- 


sion section of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, set out for a 
mountain village to buy cow- 
bells for the herd and had a 


“very serious” technical dis- 
cussion with the bellsmith 
about clappers and harmonic 
interplay. “The sound of cow- 
bells transports us back two 
centuries,” says Lady Previn, 
“Just as the view does, and the 
ticking of our antique clocks, 
to the time of Constable.” 
But it quickly became ob- 
vious to the Previns that their 
summer house was not ade- 


quate as a year-round family 
residence. They decided to 
build an addition that would 
include a new entrance hall, a 
living room, a master suite, a 
garage and a music studio. 
“Vineyard builders do beau- 
tiful work, but at one fixed 
tempo—andante,” says Previn 
wryly. “I have no doubt the 
Chrysler Building went up 
faster. Of course, I was roar- 





“WHEN ANDRE’S COMPOSING, HE 
TO FACE NOTHING. WHEN HE’S THIN 
HE CONTEMPLATES THE LANDSCAPE.” 















| 

ing around the globe, making 
sympathetic noises on the 
stelephone, while Heather and 
| Lukas were living behind plas- 
jtic sheets for a year and camp- 
jing in the rubble. And then I 
wouldn’t have been of much 
suse because I can’t read a 
jblueprint—all my imagina- 
)tion is in my ears. But Heath- 
er knows me, and she’s very 
visual. She did the translating.” 


| 
| 
| 
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By then, Heather Previn 
had forged a relationship with 
Mark Hutker, the well-estab- 
lished Vineyard architect who 
had designed her shop, Sine 
Qua Non. A specialty of his 
firm is “regional modern- 
ism,” though the Previns—she 
is English and he an An- 
glophile—told him that “we 
couldn’t live in a modernist 
house—we need tradition.” 
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But Hutker takes great pride 
in his “attunement” to clients: 
“Creative architecture is re- 
sponsive to a specific set of 
constraints—of site, budget, 
climate, décor and personali- 
ty. And we thrive on those 
constraints. A house that in- 
timidates or overshadows its 
owners is a failure.” 

The Previn project pre- 
sented any number of chal- 
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Asove: Hutker lined the walls of 
the music studio, as well as the ad- 
jacent library, with cherry shelves. 
The piano wall has a sole window, 
which, says Hutker, provides only 
“an abstracted view of the land- 
scape: the tree canopy, the sky and 
a gentle waterfall when it rains.” 


A pass-through niche with a sliding 
door joins the kitchen and dinin 


room “and allows one to clos« 


o 
the kitchen and all its cx 

from the dining room,” s 

ker. The drawings on the 
Heather Previn, “are just 

with no particular value.’ 
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lenging constraints. The fam- 
ily was moving from a “major” 


vuse in Westchester Coun- 
into which they had con- 
ised their possessions from 
O evel inder properties 
in eight-bedroom 1723 


‘state In the Surrey country- 
side (see Architectural Digest, 
June 1986) and a Mediter- 
ranean-style villa in Beverly 


Hills, bought when Previn 
was the music director of 
the Los Angeles Philharmon- 
ic. Heather Previn was de- 
termined that “every nook 
ind cranny” of the Vineyard 
irmhouse be utilized for 

rage and shelf space for 

ir books and collections, 

ch include commemora- 

ve boxes, Christmas plates, 


old silver, Victorian hatpins, 
bud vases, wood pigs, antique 
linens and the maestro’s many 
trophies, including four Os- 
cars. “André,” she says, “adores 
bibelots and brings something 
home from every tour. And 
he’s taught me never to regret 
buying anything beautiful.” 
Lady Previn told Hutker 
that she envisaged a floor 





alan “open to the views on 
noth sides and bathed in 
ight, with access to the out- 
side from every room.” The 
Hécor, Sir André specified, 
was to be “comfortable, old- 
vashioned and serene”—En- 
zlish family heirlooms, the 
pouple’s art collection, a grand 
piano lighted by a favor- 
tte Victorian oil lamp that has 
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been converted to electric- 
ity and an “irreducible core” 
of furnishings that have fol- 
lowed them from move to 
move. The mellow woods, 
rosy chintz sofas and low 
beams of the living and din- 
ing rooms evoke the inte- 
rior of the house in Sur- 
rey. The luminous palette 
of whites in the cathedral- 
ceilinged master suite re- 
flects Lady Previn’s romance 
with pearls. There are hid- 
den cupboards in every wall 
and alcove and an economy 
of space and function like 
that on a ship—but the feel- 
ing of the rooms is intensely 
personal and well lived-in 
rather than controlled. 

The greatest challenge for 
the architect and the project 
designer, Laurence Mackler, 
was the wing that his wife 
refers to as “André’s inner 
sanctum.” “He’s an insomni- 
ac,” she confides, “so we sited 
it, for convenience and priva- 
cy, off the master bedroom. 
That way, he can get up in 

continued on page 162 


Asove: Behind a player piano in 
the living room are Previn’s four 
Oscars—for Gigi, My Fair Lady, 
Porgy and Bess and Irma La Douce. 
On the wall are an Al Hirschfeld 
caricature of Previn, sketches by 
animator Chuck Jones and Previn’s 


knighthood decree. 





BELOw: The master bedroom, which 
opens onto a terrace, is distinguished 
by a cream palette. Heather Pre- 
vin’s personal coat of arms hangs 
above the bed. The library, visible 
through the door, serves as a sound 
buffer for the music studio, where 
Previn often works at night. 
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Hotelito Desconocido is an envi- electricity, using candles and so- 
ronmentally sensitive resort set in lar energy instead. Bridges cross 
anature preserve on the Costa Ale- _ the estuary’s channels and connect 
gre in Mexico. The hotel has no the various guest bungalows. 





very child dreams 
of living in a straw 
hut on the beach,” 
says Marcello Mur- 
zilli, a fashion designer turned 
hotelier who transformed his 
dream into reality when he 
built Hotelito Desconocido 
near [omatlan, Mexico. “Lit- 


tle Unknown Hotel,” as the 
name translat urately 
describes t] tel’s cultivat- 


ed inacce: 
Althoug 
Costa Ale; 
en coastline 
Vallarta, the 
manicured dri 
the pool. Instead 
mined visitor must 
an hour from the 
on Highway 200 before 
ing west and chugging alo 
a dirt-and-gravel road past 
chickens and houses of crum- 
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bling brick to reach the bam- 
boo guard hut at the gate 
of the hotel. A hand-lettered 
sign warns anyone without 
a reservation, and suddenly 
one realizes that privacy is 
the Hotelito’s primary goal. 
Set amid a forty-mile length 
of pristine beach with nary a 
soul on it, the resort has no 
booths renting Jet Skis, no 
vendors of miniature som- 
breros: nothing but unspoiled 
nature. The grounds include 
sanctuary for wading birds 
urtles, and since Mur- 
d to put in elec- 
lraws one 
reverie, 
diversi ‘e limited 
ing t \ifting col- 
water, listening to 
rf waves crashing 
» the abundant 
egrets, king- 





hers, great blue herons and 
k flamingos. 
he world’s great hotels 
rgely the vision of pri- 
wners. The fifty-year- 
irzilli made his fortune 








as the owner of a jeans com- 
pany; in 1991 he sold part of 
his business and built a sail- 
boat to travel the world. Af- 
ter two years and thirty-five 
thousand miles, sailing from 


; 

Opposrre: The bird-watching 
tower was handmade of guayabillo 

Me GOUT B as) en MARCO enon 

) Oprosrrk Brtow: El Cantarito 

| restaurant, on the banks of the es- 

tuary, has locally crafted, brightly 

| hued chairs. All the produce is 
grown on the hotel’s grounds. 


: 
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Tuis Pace: In the reception area, 
carved wood columns frame an an- 
tique desk from the town of Tlaque- 
paque. “The only way to compete 
with luxury hotels is to concentrate 
on the luxury details,” says owner 
Marcello Murzilli. The crystal 
chandelier is Czechoslovakian. 








Opposrre: “We found the bar in 
the city of Puebla, where it was 
part of a grocery store,” Murzilli 
says. He bought the whimsical air- 
PAR atc Meee Kem Lee EL 
cans, in a Guadalajara market. 





Tuts Pace: The thatched-roof bun- 
galows on stilts are based on a tra- 
Cite Eee ROGET Cog 
mud and bamboo are topped by palm 
fronds. “I wanted an old vernacular 
architecture for the year 2000.” 


ABOVE: Palafitos and a bat/restau- 
rant front the ocean on Nopalito 
beach, a nesting sanctuary where 
sea turtles lay their eggs from June 
to December. “One season we 
saved approximately twelve thou- 
sand turtle eggs,” Murzilli says. 


Gibraltar to Gibraltar, Mur- 
zilli recalls, “I got this crazy 
idea to build a type of hotel 
that didn’t exist. 

“[’m not a tourism pro- 
fessional. I arrived with a vir- 
gin mind, so I broke all the 
rules. Yet the Hotelito is what 
people need,” says Murzil- 


li. “Some hotels’ concept of 


The 
new concept of luxury asks, 
How much does it cost to 
have nothing? Luxury is when 
you go to a place in the mid- 


luxury is more towels. 


dle of the jungle with a safe, 
healthy atmosphere and good, 
simple food. Other hotels let 
us work, but they don’t let 
us dream.” 


Murzilli originally discov- 
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Ricut: Each suite has a one-of-a- 
kind bed and hand-embroidered 
bed linens. None of the doors have 
keys, and straw shades are used in 
place of windowpanes. The door 
knocker is in the shape of a gecko. 
BELOw: The Casa Cactus. 


ered Playon de Mismaloya 
when he was horseback rid- 


ing in the area. After buying 


the one-hundred-acre prop- 
erty in 1993, he put in the 
road and lived in a tent on 
the beach for three years 
while building his “hotel for 
the new millennium,” an en- 
vironmentally sensitive resort 
that uses solar power to heat 
the water and a sophisticated 
filtration system 
waste. ~ 


to recycle 
There are beautiful 
luxury hotels, a1 here a 
nature-friendly hotels tha 
are too wild,” Murzilli says. “I 
wanted to combine 
with ecologic 


ereat style 
hceerns to 
create a new prototype.” 
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NEW YORK CRAF TSMAN 


A HUDSON VALLEY INTERIOR INSPIRED BY GREENE AND GREENE 


Interior Architecture by Matthew Bialecki, AtA/Text by Leon Whiteson/Photography by Durston Saylor 


ou might easily pass 

this seemingly mod- 

est clapboard cot- 

tage in the Wallkill 

River valley, eighty miles up 

the Hudson from New York 

City, without getting a hint 

of the riches inside. With its 

pleasant porch and steep roof, 

it seems at first glance to be 

a typical small, neat country 

house set in a clearing in a 
forest of elm, oak and ash. 

But as soon as you open the 
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front door, you're in another 
realm altogether. In an instant 
you are transported back to 
turn-of-the-century Pasade- 
na, California, where Arts and 
Crafts architects Charles and 
Henry Greene built a num- 
ber of thei: st acclaimed 
residences. 

The entrance hal! and the 
staircase leading up to the sec- 
ond floor are str¢ ngly evoca- 
tive of those in the Greenes’ 
famous Gamble House, albeit 


ona smaller scale. The hand- 
rubbed mahogany balustrade, 
with its black iron and ebo- 
nized-walnut accents, recalls 
the informal elegance of the 
houses Greene and Greene 
designed in the Arroyo Seco 
irea of Pasadena. A hammered 
copper light fixture casts a 
soft glow on the herringbone- 
pattern oak floor; a replica of 
a mahogany armchair from 
the Greenes’ Blacker House 
sits invitingly in a corner. 


Axnove: In designing the interiors of 
Jane and Julien Studley’s Hudson 
Valley home, Matthew Bialecki paid 
tribute to Craftsman architects 
Charles and Henry Greene. Oppo- 
The entrance hall’s mahogany 
staircase is modeled after one in 
the Greenes’ 1908 Gamble House. 
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Che living room’s beam-and-purlin 
ceiling is “a hallmark of the Greenes’ 
work,” says Bialecki. Once he had 
established the Craftsman mood 
“the furniture could be more inte: 
pretive.” The low table and end 
tables were designed by Bialecki. 
Donghia sofa and chairs. 
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“MY INTERPRETATION OF ARTS 
ND CRAFTS IS THAT IT SHOULD EXPRESS 
\ STRUCTURE DIREC EE 








Ricut: “The dining room was closed 
off,” says Bialecki. “We changed the 
size of the openings. Now, walking 
through the front door, you can see 
everything; you’re drawn in and you 
want to go from room to room.” The 
circa 1885 landscape is by Daniel 
Huntington. Donghia club chair. 


This surprising homage 
came about quite casually. 
Seven years ago the owner, 
Julien Studley, a prominent 
Manhattan developer, was vis- 
iting his Los Angeles office 
when someone suggested he 
take a tour of the Gamble 
House in Pasadena. “I was 
immediately entranced,” he 
says. “It seemed so gracious 
yet so relaxed—just the char- 
acter that I wanted for my 
country place. As soon as I re- 
turned to New York, I looked 
for an architect who could 
remodel the master bedroom 
of an old house that my wife, 
Jane, and I had bought near 
New Paltz.” 

He found Matthew Bia- 
lecki, a southern California 
native transplanted to New 
Paltz. Bialecki had grown up 
in Redondo Beach and stud- 
ied architecture at a local 
school, continuing his stud- 
ies in France and Italy before 
settling in this town founded 
by seventeenth-century Hu- 
guenots in the shadow of the 


Shawangunk Mountains. As 
a young student, he had vis- 
ited the Arroyo Seco houses. 
“For me, the California Arts 
and Crafts Movement has al- 
ways been enormously ap- 
pealing,” he says. “It’s linked 
to the Stickley style, which 
originated in the Hudson Riv- 
er valley. But I never really 
expected to be asked to do 
a Greene and Greene-type 
project out here.” 
Fortuitously, Bialecki found 
craftsmen with the skills re- 
quired to match the refine- 
ment of detail and finish that 
the style demands—princi- 
pally Bob Allen, a woodwork- 
er in nearby Kingston. “The 
Craftsman idiom has to be 
done to perfection or it can 
look tawdry,” Bialecki says. 
“That’s why we’ve moved so 
slowly and scrupulously over 
the years to get it right.” 
Though Bialecki went on 
to design several rooms in 
the house, initially he had 
been commissioned to work 
only on the master bedroom. 





Asove: “The house goes t 
succession of increasingly con 
spaces that culminates in the ma 
bedroom,” explains Bialecki (top) 
who cites the Gamble House’s ele- 
gant attic as an inspiration. “It’s al- 
most like it’s carved.” The architect 
designed the bed and end tables. 
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The house’s transformation 
began there. “It was just a 
drywall box with a little ca- 
thedral ceiling,” he recalls. 
This room, more than any 
other in the residence, ex- 
presses the Arts and Crafts 
concept of total aesthetic uni- 
ty. The rich, vibrant mahog- 
any that dominates the room 
—from its built-in cabinetry 
to its iron-strapped pilasters 
to its magnificent ceiling— 
was instrumental in achiev- 
ing this effect. 

“My interpretation of Arts 
and Crafts is that it should 
express a structure directly,” 


Bialecki says. “That’s a tenet 
of modernism—but when 
you're dealing with such lux- 
urious materials and soft de- 
tails, the harshness of ‘form 
follows function’ can become 
luscious and gorgeous.” 

The room is commanded 
by a mahogany bed held to- 
gether with iron straps that 
are locked with clasps and 
opposing wedges. The bed is 
flanked by two side tables 
topped with thick squares of 
cast glass that resemble chunks 
of colored ice. The tables rest 
on granite bases whose rus- 
ticity counterpoints the re- 


finement of the room’s cabi- 
netry. Opening off the bed- 
room through a torii-style 
arch is an alcove with a desk 
designed by Bialecki and a 
pair of reproduction Blacker 
House mahogany armchairs. 
Though his admiration for 
the style is abundantly clear, 
Bialecki nevertheless had a 
desire to “push it—to see how 
far we could take it,” he ad- 
mits. “Too much of what has 
been called Arts and Crafts 
revival is slavish.” According- 
ly, the living room, down- 
stairs, is more of a hybrid. A 
continued on page 163 


“Essentially, this is a work in prog- 
ress: an open-ended commitment 
to refine and clarify,” says Bialecki. 
Opposite: Mahogany pilasters, 
fastened with iron straps, “sort of 
became the Corinthian columns 
for the bedroom,” he notes. “They 
helped to define an order.” 








BEFORE AND AFTER 


LONG ISLAND LINEAGE 


UPDATING A 1905 HOUSE ONCE DECORATED BY ELSIE DE WOLFE 





Architecture by Frank Greenwald, At4/Interior Design by Richard Keith Langham 


| Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Edward Fi North 
| : 








ome country houses 

rise from the soil, if 

they do not positively 

spring from it, in a 
nervous grasp toward ‘pic- 
turesqueness,’” wrote Royal 
Cortissoz, the august art and 
architecture critic, taking care 
to add: “Harrie T. Linde- 
berg’s houses seem as it were 
to rest upon the earth, strik- 
ing deep roots into it, repos- 
ing with an unmistakable 
serenity upon the appoint- 
ed place.” How better to de- 
scribe the low-lying—indeed, 
ground-hugging—house on 
Lily Pond Lane in East 
Hampton, New York, that 
the McKim, Mead & White-— 


“Our goal was to update it yet 

keep its character,” architect Frank 
Greenwald says of Jon and Corrie 
Sandelman’s East Hampton, New 
York, residence, which was de- 
signed by Harrie T. Lindeberg in 
1905. Lert: The white stucco-and- 
curled-cedar-shingled house in 1912. 





Top: “The south facade lacked 
any large openings,” explains 
Greenwald. “This, unfortunately, 
made for some very dark rooms.” 
ABOVE: “We installed a series of 
French doors and tore out and re- 
located the big plantings that 
blocked everything.” 


trained Lindeberg, one of 
this century’s preeminent 
domestic architects, designed 
in 1905? Prettily propor- 
tioned and crowned with a 
roof that gives the romantic 
appearance of thatch, it has 
all the informal charm of a 
cottage, exuding what Linde- 
berg himself called “that lost 
quality of restfulness and 
graciousness.” 

It is a house, moreover, 
with a nonpareil aesthetic 
and social pedigree. In its 
early days Elsie de Wolfe, 
fresh from decorating the 
garden room of New York’s 
Colony Club in trelliswork 
and wicker, made her inim- 
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itable mark on the house’s 
dining room and _ loggia. 
Since 1925 the place was 
owned by the Lee family, and 
we can safely assume that a 
certain Jacqueline Lee Bou- 
vier spent a good deal of time 
there visiting her mater- 
nal grandparents, wafting in 
and out of doors in some 
flowered smock dress or 
little sunsuit. 

When Jon Sandelman, a 
Wall Street executive, and his 
wife, Corrie, a former fashion 
editor, purchased this land- 
mark summer house, they 
did so knowing that, its 
strong enchantment notwith- 
standing, it was in need of 
considerable updating. “We 
were looking to do less of a 
renovation than a sympa- 
thetic restoration,” Jon San- 
delman says. “We wanted it to 
stay a Lindeberg house— 
that was a very big concern.’ 
In the East Hampton- —based 
Frank Greenwald, the San- 
delmans found an architect 
confident enough not to try 
to put his own stamp on 
the place. “It’s an important 
house because, among other 
things, it was unusual—it 
didn’t conform to the Shin- 
gle Style that was prevalent 
at the time,” Greenwald ex- 
plains. “But houses work very 
differently now, and here was 
this young New York couple, 
with two small children, who 
had a whole new set of life- 
style requirements.” 

Foremost among these was 
to attain greater access to the 
outside—to the uninterrupt- 
ed expanse of cool, well- 
groomed lawn and to the 
sand dunes and booming 
breakers not far beyond 
it. For openers, Greenwald 


“The decoration creates a clean and 
cottagelike atmosphere despite the 
grand proportions of the rooms,” 
says designer Richard Keith Lang- 
ham (right). Oppostte: The Greece, 
1880, by Antonio Jacobsen is inset 
into the living room’s Jacobean- 


style overmantel. Laura Fisher quilt. 


erected multiple sets of 
floor-to-ceiling French doors 
with transoms to suffuse the 
living room with light. Then 
he attacked the clump of 
small sunless rooms that 
added up to no more than 
a servants’ kitchen; by break- 
ing down walls and then 
extending the room’s foot- 
print to include a gabled 
breakfast area with triangular 
clerestory windows, he was 
able to create a big, light- 
filled, wainscot-slathered fam- 
ily kitchen. 

The entire upper floor— 
consisting, in typical old 
Hamptons-cottage style, of 












PETER FREED 


Lert: “We restored and bleached 
the oak paneling,” notes Greenwald. 
BeLow: “The back-to-back seating 
softens the long space,” says Lang- 
ham. Ralph Lauren chairs, fore- 
ground. Wicker chair, Newel Art 


Galleries. Decorators Walk drapery 


linen. Kravet stripe. Stark carpet. 
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tiny dark bedrooms with 
connecting doors and with 
baths down the hall—drasti- 
cally called for reconfiguring. 
Greenwald widened the land- 
ing and raised its ceiling to 
make a family room, and at 
the same time turned two 
small bedrooms into a corner 
master bedroom, raising its 
ceiling to the rafters, too, for 
a lighter, airier effect. In the 
process, every hinge, door- 
knob, baseboard and crown 
molding was husbanded for 
reuse or replication. As for 
shingles, when it came to re- 
pairing the Cotswoldian roof, 
Greenwald had to unearth 
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Opposite Lert: The Elsie de 
Wolfe-designed dining room in 
1912. Opposite: “Although we re- 
painted, we left the architecture in- 
tact,” says Greenwald. BELow: 
Welsh dresser from Kentshire Gal- 
leries; Scalamandré slipcover fab- 
rics. Stark carpet. 


them from under layers of 
asphalt—he saved as many as 
he could, then had additional 
cedar ones woven, steamed 
and bent by hand in the style 
of the original. 

“Build simply, whether a 
cottege or a castle” was one 
of Lindeberg’s credos, and 
downstairs the house was re- 
freshingly to the point—in 
fact, a model of functional 
clarity. As Greenwald ob- 
serves, “The one thing Linde- 


berg did here that reflects the 
way people live today was to 
design the living room and 
dining room as one huge 
space, with the dining room 
raised two steps from the 
general floor level.” 

The architect had found 
the south-facing living room 
encumbered not only with 
the leaded-glass windows and 
doors he replaced with all 
those floor-to-ceiling French 
doors but with lugubrious 


English oak paneling—this 
he proceeded to strip, bleach 
and lime the color of drift- 
wood for a brighter, cleaner, 
more contemporary feeling. 
He also laboriously restored 
the neo-Jacobean plaster strap- 
work ceiling. The bank of 
leaded-glass windows was re- 
located—along with some of 
the leaded-glass doors and the 
original double Dutch front 
door—to a new entrance hall 
on the west side. 


The fifteen-by-thirty-foot 
loggia, long considered one 
of the prettiest in East 
Hampton, required extensive 
repairing—its deck and its 
ten fluted Doric columns had 
corroded by dint of age and 
the sea air. Once the log- 
gia had been rebuilt, Green- 
wald consulted vintage photo- 
graphs of the house in order 
to reconstruct an arbor. 

The Sandelmans - next 
turned to New York—based 


interior designer Richard 
Keith Langham, who, as it 
happened, had done work for 
one of the house’s long-ago 
and less obscure frequenters, 
Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis. 
“Keith totally rejuvenated the 
place,” says Corrie Sandel- 
man. “He added life and zest 
to it.” The furniture the cou- 
ple had had in their previous, 
postmodern East Hampton 
house was rather eclectic; 
for their new one, they asked 





ABOVE: “The steeply peaked ceil- 
ing adds drama to the master bed- 
room,” Langham points out. 
Sentimento lacquered table, left, 
and lamp at right. John Rosselli 
chest. Ralph Lauren ship model. 
Laura Fisher quilts. Henry Calvin 
drapery and bed hanging linens. 
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Langham to assemble English 
and American furnishings 
steeped in a more tradition- 
al vein. He responded by, 
for example, decorating the 
entrance hall with a pair 
of turn-of-the-century wick 
er wing chairs and a table 


draped with a nineteenth- 
century English patchwork 
quilt that falls just short 
of the wide-plank remilled 
Vermont pine flooring. “To 


me,” Langham maintains, “the 


room is the essence of crisp 


simplicity.” 
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In the thirty-five-by-twen- 
ty-five-foot living room—of 
ch the designer says wi 
fully, “Sometimes in a room 
that scale you can feel lone- 
some, as if you were sitting in 
a cavern”—he arranged the 
furniture in two groupings 





based on back-to-back sofas: 
intimate one near the 
ved Jacobean-style fire- 
and another, more fluid 

one at the open end of the 
room. Heavy linen no-color 
draperies hang from bronze 
poles and blend in with the 





bleached walls. “Corrie want- 
ed a certain spareness to the 
house, so there are very few 
pieces of wood in the room 
and no furniture or bookcas- 
es on the wall opposite all the 
French doors.” Since she was 
partial to plaids and stripes, 





the two sofas and a club chair 
sport big-scale wool tartans. 
(In summer, the sofas and 
chair as well as a blanket chest 
are slipcovered in red-and- 
white cotton ticking.) Anoth- 
er club chair and a tall-back 
Jacobean wing chair are both 


Lert: “The refreshed loggia looks 
out to the new bright blue swimming 
pool and a private garden view,” 
says Greenwald. “The space can be 
directly accessed from the kitchen 
and dining room; it’s used by the 
family as a summer living room.” 


embowered in a hand-blocked 
linen floral print based on 
a nineteenth-century En- 
glish document. 

The clients decided to 
keep the details of the hand- 
some square dining room 
exactly as Elsie de Wolfe had 


Brow: The loggia is defined by 
Doric columns and open-slat 
decking. Elsie de Wolfe arrayed it 
with turn-of-the-century wicker. 
Bottom: The original wicker was 
refurbished. Cowtan & Tout blue- 
and-white checks, plaids and 
stripes for pillows. 








left them more than eighty 
years before. “The only 
thing we changed was it was 
cream and we painted it 
three tones of off-white,” 
says Langham. “We made 
the room sort of hold hands 


continued on page 164 
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A FIREHOUSE REVIVAL 


“This is his history, legacy and 
refuge,” designer Harley Brooke- 
Hitching says of the firehouse 

in Manhattan she renovated for 
Matthew Blackman. Anove: The 
1864 building, which once sheltered 
horses, has a brick fagade defined 
by a brownstone arch and lintels. 


- 
a 


he task presented 


to the designer 


formidable: 
Find an 


was 
uncon- 
ventional residence in Man- 
hattan for a young bachelor 
and 


convert it to accom- 


modate not only a casual 


lifestyle but a houseful of 


inherited art, antiquities and 


as 
aa ’ 
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furniture that he had not laid 
eyes on since he was eight 
years old. Also to be taken 
into account were his four 
cats, which he had rescued as 
kittens from a pool hall over 
a decade ago and whose hab- 
its were seigneurial. 

Harley Brooke-Hitching 
was undaunted by this James- 


ian tableau. Her New York 
projects have included the 
rehabilitation of a block of 
buildings in East Harlem and 
renovations in the East Eight- 
ies, and she is adept at fig- 
uring out exactly what is 
needed and how to supply 
it. (Among her other cre- 
dentials, Brooke-Hitching was 





REMODELING AN 1864 MANHATTAN STRUCTURE FOR A YOUNG CLIENT 
Interior Design by Harley Brooke-Hitching/Text by Cynthia Zarin/Photography by Billy Cunningham 


a founder of City Harvest, 
which, eighteen years after its 
conception in a church base- 
ment, provides food to tens 
of thousands of indigent New 
Yorkers every week.) 

The search for a suitable 
space led the designer on a 
trek up and down the streets 
of lower Manhattan—the 


client, Matthew Blackman, 
works in the financial district 
and wanted easy access to his 
office—and ended up in front 
of a derelict nineteenth-cen- 
tury firehouse that had been 
run into the ground during 
its last incarnation, as head- 
quarters for a sprinkler-sys- 
tem company. 


“It was pitch-black in- 
side,” Brooke-Hitching re- 
calls. “There were two little 
boarded-up windows in back, 
and there were two rent-con- 
trolled apartments upstairs, 
one of which was illegal, in 
what used to be the grooms’ 
quarters. At the time the 
firehouse was built, the car- 





| 
| 
| 





“Matt wanted an unusual resi- 
dence, yet his collections required 
a traditional structure,” notes 
Brooke-Hitching. A portrait of 
his great-great-grandfather and a 
17th-century Aubusson tapestry 
overlook the living room, which 
opens onto the walled garden. 
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riages were horse-drawn. 
The keynote was all-around 
rot. The usual New York 
City brew of blight.” 

Matthew Blackman shakes 
his head. “It was a hellhole. 
The sprinkler company had 
just driven their trucks right 
in, and there was a poky 
office upstairs. Harley, how- 
ever, convinced me of the 
possibilities.” 

The renovation was, per- 
force, extensive. Existing wa- 
ter, sewer and gas lines were 


“I KNOW IT 
SOUNDS ODD,” 
‘THE DESIGNER 
REMARKS, 
“BUT THE 
BUILDINGS 
TALK TO 
ME. I STT AND 
LISTEN? 


insufficient, and new ones 
were brought in from the 
street. Gutting the interior 
uncovered a nineteenth-cen- 
tury cobblestone floor, which 
was retained in the vestibule. 
Brooke-Hitching’s most dra- 
matic structural innovation 
was a solarium that was cre- 
ated at the rear of the build- 
ing by shortening the living 
space in the one-hundred- 
foot-long firehouse by ten 
feet. The new back wall has 
two nearly floor-to-ceiling 
windows on either side of 
the living room mantel (one 
serves as a door into the gar- 
den); they open the residence 
to air, light and a year-round 
view of green. The original 


“The ceramic-tile checkerboard 
floor that we installed in the long 
gallery and throughout plays up the 
feeling of entering a nineteenth- 
century stable.” At right is the din- 
ing area. Tiffany’s and Waterford 
stemware. Antique Belgian glass 
doors from ABC Carpet & Home. 
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“His inherited possessions called for 
PU OU TRC eRe eee ca tiie 
consideratiom his youthful lifestyle; 
Ineeded to provide Matt with a com- 
fortable kitchen that would be the 

preferred center of entertaining. It 

combines the industrial with the an- 
tique.” Thermador range and hood. 


‘21 


BeELow: A solarium with a small 
balcony maximizes light in the 
master bedroom. “We painted the 
plywood to resemble old floor- 
boards,” says Brooke-Hitching. 
Bottom: A two-story walled gar- 
den filled with tropical plants was 
created at the rear of the building. 
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brick wall remains, and its en- 
larged windows look out onto 
neighboring pocket gardens. 

“I know it sounds odd,” 
the designer remarks, “but 
the buildings talk to me. I sit 
on a chair, or an upturned 
bucket, and listen. Here, 
though, the usual process 
was reversed. I knew that all 
these belongings had to be 
properly housed. And there 
were the cats!” 

In the finished product, 
ingenuity abounds. A ga- 
rage—a Manhattan luxury— 
was carved out in the front 


part of the building, and 

lave access to it 

lap in the din- 

closet, on 
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sion. A wall of bookcases 
slides back to reveal an office. 
lhe windowless space takes 
advantage of the natural light 
that pours in through the 
solarium windows. 

‘The overall effect of the 
design is comfortable, whim- 
sical and deeply personal. 


me // | 














With the exception of fix- 
tures and structural elements, 
acquisitions for the firehouse 
were minimal: for example, 
he Belgian etched-glass doors 

iat Brooke-Hitching built 
the kitchen around; the ap- 
pliances and pots and pans; 
the damask draperies in the 


master bedroom, discovered 
in a secondhand shop. The 
rest arrived from Chicago, 
Oklahoma and London. 

“Tt was incredible,” relates 
Blackman. “I felt as though I 
was unpacking my childhood. 
These things were inherit- 
ed mainly from my English 


a 


‘grandparents and from my 
/mother, who often took me 
jto Asia when I was small. I 
jremembered almost every- 
‘thing: I had last seen them 
sin 1980, in our apartment on 
| Lakeview Avenue.” 
Blackman’s great-grand- 


‘father’s English oak refecto- 
: 


| 
| 
: 
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ry table, which once held 
court in his house on Lon- 
don’s Porchester Terrace, 
commands the dining area, 
and a family collection of 
Regency glass fills the top 
of a sideboard. The sev- 
enteenth-century Aubusson 
tapestry that hung in the 


Chicago apartment covers 
the living room’s west wall. 
In front of the sofa, Thai 
rain drums, from Blackman’s 
mother’s travels, do duty 
as low tables. The English 
apothecary chest in the kitch- 
en is also a family piece, as is 

continued on page 165 





A guest suite “is very masculine in 
tone.” At left is a painting of an an- 
gel by Rembrandt Peale. An Amer- 
ican flag that flew over the Capitol 
on the day of Blackman’s birth stands 
behind a safe used as a table. An Af- 
rican chair is reflected in the mirror. 
Ralph Lauren floral bedcovering. 
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Opposite: Les Cigognes d’Alsace, 
Edgar Brandt, circa 1922. Wrought 
iron and gilt bronze; 98/2" x 79". A 
grille with a Japanese-influenced 
central design is considered one of 
the finest works in iron of its era. + 
DeLorenzo Gallery, New York. 


t the close of World 

War I, who could 

have guessed that a 

new age of iron 
was about to dawn in France? 
Much of the countryside lay 
in ruins, and austerity and 
sacrifice had been the rule. 
Moreover, Paris was a city 
ornamented by cast iron— 
that is, iron of the molded 
and mass-produced variety 
—a legacy of the age of 
Hausmann that had sup- 
planted the art of black- 
smithing. Nonetheless, France 
would witness a brilliant re- 
vival of hand-forged, one- 
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of-a-kind ironwork, a tra- 
ditional craft that had gone 
into dramatic decline. 

From 1919 to the advent of 
World War II, as the cradle 
of Art Déco and the epicen- 
ter of painting and sculpture, 
Paris reclaimed its eminence 
as the capital of the dec- 
orative arts. Progressive de- 
signers sensitive to the new 
currents in art, architecture 
and furnishings recognized 
the versatility and elegance 
of metalwork, particularly of 
wrought iron, and welcomed 
it into their repertoires. 

This efflorescence of or- 


ABOVE: Gueridon, René Prou, 
circa 1930. Gilt wrought iron and 
scagliola; 19" x 41". Prou often 
combined his wrought iron furni- 
ture with sumptuous materials, 
such as colorfully swirled scagliola. 
Ciancimino Ltd., London. 


namental ironwork would 
have been unlikely without 
the talent, vision, techni- 
cal skills and entrepreneurial 
abilities of Edgar Brandt 
(1880-1960). Brandt had be- 
gun his career as an in- 
dependent smith in 1901, 
making jewelry notable for 
its accomplished synthesis of 
Art Nouveau and Arts and 
Crafts motifs. He had fully 
established himself by 1913 

by winning an important 
commission for a staircase in 

the Louvre. In June 1914 the 

staircase, of gilded and pati- 

nated wrought iron, was un- 
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veiled to great acclaim, and 
Brandt opened a large atelier 
in preparation for expanding 
his business. War intervened, 
however, and Brandt’s skills 
as a metallurgist were need- 
ed to defend his country; he 
spent the next four years de- 
signing munitions. Emerg- 
ing from the war with the 
gratitude of the French gov- 
ernment, Brandt was not on- 
ly the foremost ferronnier 
of the day but also the most 
sought after. As a creative 
and industrial force, he was 
in a position to revolutionize 
the craft of artistic wrought 
iron, both for himself and for 
other ateliers, by advocating 
the pursuit of modernism in 
manufacturing standards as 
well as aesthetics. 

Brandt understood how to 
balance art and commerce, 
and although hand-forging 
was never discarded, he em- 
braced welding torches, pow- 
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er hammers and other tools 
that would allow serial pro- 
duction of decorative and 
useful objects. He minimized 
inefficient labor without sac- 
rificing the integrity of his 
designs. Brandt’s determina- 
tion to bring smithing in- 
to the twentieth century co- 
incided with an upsurge in 
prosperity, and after four 
years of retrenchment, the 
rich were ready to redecorate 
their houses and apartments 
in the most current and lav- 
ish modes. Brandt’s studio 
was deluged with large-scale 
commissions, and he and his 
fabricators were also produc- 
ing a plethora of luxury items 
for residential interiors, in- 
cluding grilles, fire screens, 
doors, tables, mirrors, and- 
irons and light fixtures. 
Brandt had an uncanny ca- 
pacity to absorb contempo- 
rary images and to rework 
them to show off the proper- 





ties of his medium. With his 
gracefully stylized evocations 
of Japan, Egypt, Greece and 
Assyria, and his delicately 
formed flora and fauna— 
from scroll-leafed roses and 
vines to birds, snakes and 
deer gliding among horizon- 
tal bars to herald the ma- 
chine age—Brandt’s- exotic 
yet classical vocabulary and 
gorgeous presentation epito- 
mized Art Déco, writes Joan 
Kahr in her recent mono- 
graph on the master smith, 
Edgar Brandt. The designer, 
she continues, was a virtuoso 
at combining materials. He 
ordered Sevres porcelain and 
Daum glass for his lamps, 
and nothing but the finest 


RiGcut: Sconce, Gilbert Poillerat, 
circa 1938. Gilded and patinated 
iron; 274" x 6". A sconce formed by 
a repeat pattern of leaves is by a de- 
signer whose work is often noted 
for its sense of fantasy. Galerie 
Vallois, Paris. 
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Asove: Small Console, Jean-Michel 
Frank, circa 1930. Wrought iron, 
wood and leather; 28%" x 2744". 
Frank was a proponent of mod- 
ernist simplicity, as exemplified by 
a table with delicately tapered legs. 
Galerie Jacques De Vos, Paris. 


BRANDT WAS NOT 
ONLY THE FOREMOST 
FERRONNIER OF THE 
DAWabUa ALSO Hr 
MOST SOUGHT AFTER. 






Asove: Daybed and Stool, Raymond 
Subes, 1938. Gilt wrought iron; 
394" x 43/4" and 23%" x 23%". 
Subes was known for his use of 

flat bars of wrought iron, as in an 
Egyptianate daybed and stool. 
Galerie Yves Gastou, Paris. 
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JONATHAN TAYLOR 


Suite of Four Chairs, Edgar Brandt, 


circa 1926. Wrought iron; 34%" x 
22%" each. A set of chairs that once 
belonged to Andy Warhol is char- 
acterized by the clean, sinuo 

lines of Brandt’s late- 1920: 


Macklowe Gallery, New ‘ 
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alabaster and marble would 

do for his tabletops. Like- 

wise, Brandt interchanged 

wrought iron with bronze, 

opper or steel and then pat- 

ited his metals in a rich 

ty of tones, including 

ind silver, to achieve 
results. 

‘rand conceptions 

led craftsman- 

me internationally 

in 1925 with the 

opening of the Exposition 

des Arts Décoratifs et In- 

dustriels Modernes, the ex- 


hibition from which the term 
Art Déco was later derived. 
Brandt’s most conspicuous 
work for the exposition was 
the gate to its main entrance, 
but the entire fair spotlighted 
a panoply of original iron- 
work and made it synonymous 
with high-end Déco style. 
A number of Brandt’s best 
competitors, such as Rich- 
ard Desvalliéres, Raymond 
Subes, Paul Kiss and Jean 
Prouvé, also showed exam- 
ples of metalwork, demon- 
strating the range of beau- 





tiful and durable objects 
that could be fashioned from 
iron. More than seventy firms 
specializing in decorative 
ironwork were then head- 
quartered in Paris. Visitors 
could see, on an unparalleled 
scale, that iron lent itself 
to bold patterns, sculptur- 
al forms and an openness 
that exploited the material’s 
strength and lightness. 

By the mid-1920s Brandt, 
who had long been philo- 
sophically sympathetic to the 
tenets of the machine age, 


a ee ee 


| Was experimenting with Cub- 
‘ist syntax and edging toward 
abstraction. In line with the 
rigorous geometry promul- 
gated by the Bauhaus and de 
Stijl, his flowers were turn- 
_ing into gears, and cylindrical 
_ forms and diagonal lines in- 
fused his objects with ex- 
citing kinetic rhythms. The 
economics of industrializa- 
tion also made it imperative 
for Brandt’s atelier to rede- 
fine and simplify a number 

of its designs. 
continued on page 164 














Ricut: Floor Lamp, Katona base, 
Daum shade, circa 1925. Wrought 
iron and etched glass; 68" x 22/2". 
A snake curling up the stem of a 
lamp, a frequent motif in 1920s 
French decorative art, is depicted 
with finesse. Christie’s, New York. 
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HOMAGE ‘TO 
EDWIN LUTYENS 


HIS GRANDDAUGHTER’S LONDON HOUSE 
SHOWCASES ‘THE ARCHTTECT’S WORK 
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y grandfather went leap- 
ing into the twentieth 
century with such joyous 
enthusiasm that the rest 
y now catching up with 
him,” says Candia Lutyens. Her grand- 
father was the English architect Sir Ed- 
win Lutyens 
that she is ion from 
that era, thi t her fa- 
ther, archite Lut 
yens, was sixty 


of us are on 


ms surprising 


then,” she says, “ 


Architecture by Paul Peterson 
Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by James Mortimer 
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is concerned, no one could feel distant 
from a man who lived in eighteenth- 
century houses but decorated them with 
chrome-yellow curtains against glos- 
sy black walls. He painted the floors 
Venetian red or emerald green, covered 
the walls of an entrance hall with sil- 
ver paper, his corridors with brown 
paper, even newspaper—anything but 
wallpaper, because he considered it pre- 
tentious. That was strong stuff for 
Edwardian England. He took his archi- 

ture—buildings like Castle Drogo, 





“We wanted a modern interior that 
seemed natur | and right for an Ed- 
” Candia Lutyens 
er of Sir Edwin 
says of the Lon- 
her husband, ar- 
mn, restored. 
ide from Lut- 
he living room. 


wardian buil 
—a grandda 
Lutyens (ab 
don house s! 
chitect Paul 
RiGHT: Furnit 


yens’s desig 
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the Surrey houses with their Gertrude 
Jekyll gardens, the Viceroy’s House in 
New Delhi—very seriously, but not 
many people know about the color and 
the fun he often put into interiors.” 
Family and friends knew a merry, 
owl-eyed pipe smoker of a man with a 
genius for funny doodles, a childlike 
longing to tease the grown-ups, a desire 
to sneak jokes into the rooms he de- 
signed. For nurseries he suggested 
rounded walls so that no child would 
ever have to stand in the corner, win- 
dows at crawling height and “electro- 
liers” with wooden chickens laying light 
bulb eggs. For a Jesuit chapel he de- 
signed hanging lights that resembled 
cardinals’ hats. And for several of the 
chandeliers in the Viceroy’s House he 


Lert: A “cardinals’ hats” chande- 
lier, after a fixture Lutyens created 
for an Oxford chapel, illuminates 


.the Lutyens-inspired tables, spi- 


der-back chairs and New Delhi- 
domed salt and pepper mills in the 
dining room. The ceiling was in- 
stalled to establish continuity with 
the existing one in the living room. 
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used the common fluorescent tubes in- 
tended for shaving mirrors. 

Candia Lutyens and her husband, ar- 
chitect Paul Peterson, have hung those 
“cardinals’ hats” in the dining room and 
the Viceroy’s handsome “shaving lights” 
in the study of their London house, 
where they live with their two young 
children. The house is also the base for 
Lutyens Design Associates, the business 
they started to ensure that the furniture 
and lighting her grandfather created for 
his projects would be reproduced to his 
high standards. 

When they bought the house, it was 
Edwardian and dark. Peterson designed 
extensions to let light in at the side and 
the rear and arches to create a succes- 
sion of spaces, “like a painting by Ver- 


“We’ve gone for a strength and 
depth of color that allows the fur- 
niture to stand out,” says Peterson. 
“And we’ve mostly avoided pattern 
in textiles and floorcoverings.” 
ABOVE: He remodeled the kitchen, 
which features a table that Lutyens 
originally made for Castle Drogo, 
and added the breakfast room. 
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meer,” he says. “We lived in the house 
while the work was being done, two 


years of camping, a makeshift kitchen, 
sleeping in whatever room didn’t have 
workmen in it. 

“Our first pieces of furniture were a 
pair of Lutyens’s famous Napoleon chairs, 
so called because he had seen a draw- 
ing of Napoleon sitting sideways, legs 
dangling in just the slouch he was rath- 
er fond of himself,” Peterson contin- 
ues. “He designed his own version, and 
two always stood on either side of his 
fireplace. One was given to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, so we could take 
measurements of that one and have a 
new pair made. 

“Then one day we got a call from 
Harrods. They had heard about our 
chairs and wanted to do a big exhibition 
of Lutyens’s furniture. We took a deep 
breath. The time was right for a Lut- 
yens revival. His furniture and lighting 


Axove: Napoleon chairs by Lutyens 
flank the fireplace in the black- 
walled study. “He felt black added 
dignity and magnificence,” says Pe- 
terson. Lert: The master bedroom’s 
four-poster is after Lutyens’s own 
bed. A portrait of Candia and her 
mother, Joan, is by her father, artist 
and architect Robert Lutyens. 


would be copied, and the only way we 
could be certain that it was done prop- 
erly was to do it ourselves.” 

Today clients can see the furniture 
being used in a contemporary setting. 
They can see how good horsehair up- 

continued on page 165 


ABOVE: Peterson and Candia Lut- 
yens, who run Lutyens Design As- 
sociates. “Lutyens was a fabulous 
designer not just of buildings but 
of interiors and, specifically, of 
magical furniture,” he says. “Very 
often I look at his pieces and say to 
myself, ‘I challenge anyone to date 
that.’ His work was timeless.” 





A mix of influences, including New 
England farmhouses and the ar- 
chitecture of Bernard Maybeck, in- 
form a country house in Connect- 
icut designed by Ike Kligerman 
Barkley for interior designer Renée 
O'Leary and her husband. Red-cedar 
shingles were used for the exterior. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


REWRITING HISTORY 
IN CONNECTICUT 


TRADITIONAL FORMS ARE GIVEN A CONTEMPORARY 
READING IN A STONE-AND-SHINGLE RETREAT 


Architecture by Ike Kligerman Barkley/Interior Design by Renée O'Leary 
Text by Mildred F: Schmertz/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 





























Betow: A pergola links the garage 
to the main entrance. “The build- 
ings are arranged around a court- 
yard, creating a protected and 
tranquil outdoor space,” says John 
Ike. Borrom: The floor plan “is al- 
most identical to that of Maybeck’s 
son’s house,” the architect adds. 


hen interior 
designer Re- 
née O’Leary 
and her hus- 
band invited Ike Kligerman 
Barkley Arc 
York City—ba to de- 
sign a country | n 
in Redding, Conn 
didn’t have a parti: 
in mind. “We di 
what period we wa 
be,” she says, “but 
thinking of a quiet hou 
wouldn’t overwhelm th: 
and would respect New 
gland traditions.” 

“Most of our clients come 
to us for a traditional house 
of some kind,” says founding 
partner John Ike, who, along 
with Thomas Kligerman and 


hitects, a New 
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Joel Barkley, worked for ar- 

chitect Robert A. M. Stern 

years ago. “We were intrigued 

that the O’Learys didn’t want 

to be hemmed in by a specif- 

ic period, and we were de- 

lighted by the opportunity to 

break away from the narrow 

band of styles we most fre- 
quently work with.” 

‘he written program the 

resented to the ar- 

s poetic: They re- 

stry of light 

ed by the 

id piers,” 

at the 

ll con- 

I it was to 

ha roofs” and 

Len y it more ex- 

plicit! isioned their 


COURTESY IKE KLIGERMAN BARKLEY ARCHITECTS 





residence as a compound of 
mode tly proportioned build- 


ings | \ked together. 

; arly discussions were 
alt \etaphysical, more 
abst nd conceptual than 


Opposite: The small panes of the 
oversize living area window are a nod 
to the Tudor vernacular. The archi- 
tects included inexpensive materi- 
als, such as birch plywood, which 
lines the walls. Lamps from Ran- 
dolph & Hein flank the Art Déco 
leather club chairs. Beauvais carpet. 





ENTRANCE HALL 
LIVING/DINING ROOM 
KITCHEN 

LIBRARY 

GUEST BEDROOM 
COURTYARD 
GARAGE 


is usual for us,” Ike recalls, 
“but soon we began talking 
about the old New England 
farmhouses that were attached 
by breezeways to sheds and 
barns as a possible model.” 
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The architects’ search for 
a historical source led to the 
residential work of Califor- 
nia architect Bernard May- 
beck. Hilltop, a small house 
that Maybeck built in 1937 
for his son Wallen, has an 
English manor house look 
that the O’ s liked. An- 
other example was the S. H. 


Lert: Open dining and kitchen ar- 
eas create a succession of barnlike 
spaces. The kitchen cabinets and 

the dining area walls and ceiling 

ar birch plywood. The stairs lead 
to ‘he master bedroom. Tall case 
clock from Sotheby’s. Viking range; 
Sub-Zero refrigerator. 
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Erlanger house in San Fran- 
cisco, completed in 1916. Its 
dominant form, like that of 
the Wallen house, is a barn- 
shaped wing featuring a high 
peaked ceiling and a two-sto- 
ry bay window at the end of 
a long, narrow living/dining 
room. Above the dining area 
of each house is a loft con- 
taining a bedroom that over- 
looks the living area. Both 
houses represent Maybeck’s 
free interpretation of early 
Tudor architecture. 

The O’Learys’ six-and-a- 
half-acre site consists of a 
gently sloping meadow dot- 
ted with rock outcroppings 
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and secluded from the road 
and other buildings by a 
thick boundary of trees. The 
architects began by arranging 
three separate structures and a 
courtyard into an asymmetri- 
cal 4,000-square-foot scheme 
that extends across the open 
land. “We knew the house 
would look bigger than it ac- 
tually is because of the way we 
stretched it out,” Ike explains. 
The main building contains 
a rectangular living/dining 
room and a kitchen; the mas- 
ter bedroom and bath are in 
a loft above the dining area 
and the kitchen. A glazed hall- 


continued on page 166 


ABOVE: “This is my favorite side,” 
Ike says of the rear elevation, with 
its dramatically sloping roof. The 
garage, at left, connects to the mid- 
dle building, where corner win- 
dows bracket two guest bedrooms. 
To the right, the dining area opens 
onto a pergola-shaded terrace. 


Lert: O’ Leary placed a bed by 
Clodagh in the master bedroom. 
“The large gabled window, as well 
as the double-hung windows, 
floods the room with sunlight,” 
notes Ike. The chairs are from 
Donghia. Calvin Klein Home bed- 
coverings; carpet from Beauvais. 
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SUH oome Oe nner 
CIM TOR CORUM ENE thon 
Ike says of the shingle-clad struc- 
ture. “As with the house, the roof 
becomes lighter because it’s 
bleached by the sun.” The terrace 
is paved in bluestone. Furniture 
from Kingsley-Bate. 
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Dominating the field. 
From day one, Ford Explorer has been the leader of the herd’ This year, 
the new Explorer will go further out front by adding optional side-impact airbags” 


and heated front seats to an already long list of standard features. 





Plus, as a Low Emissions Vehicle, the new Explorer actually runs cleaner than most passenger 


cars on the road today. Ford Explorer. The most evolved species out there. 





1999 Ford Explorer 


Four-door starting at $23,630! 





Available leather-trimmed seating surfaces. Available 290-watt MACH® audio system. 
Available 210-hp 4.0-liter SOHC engine. SecuriLock™ passive anti-theft system. 
4-wheel anti-lock brakes. Available Control-Trac system for automatic 4WD traction when needed. 





1-800-258-FORD or 
www.fordvehicles.com 


*Outsold competitors from October 1, 1991 through July 31, 1998. **Always wear your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat 
199 Explorer XL MSRP, Eddie Bauer model shown $34,585 msrp; tax, title extra 


UPSTATE MUSIC BOX 


continued from page 81 

ments that related to who he is,” says 
Wolf. “When you walk into hugely 
dramatic rooms, you’re just an observ- 
er; in this room you feel as if you can 
participate. It’s theatrical, but in a very 
low-key way.” 

More literally theatrical is the screen- 
ing room at the bottom of a candle- 
lit stone staircase that looks as if it’s 
leading into the woods, “like a water- 
fall leading outdoors,” Wolf remarks. 
Using sage-colored velvet for rows of 
armchairs, Wolf created a space that 
feels like a woodland cave. “I love that 
theater,” Davis says. “We use it every 
weekend for films or videos or musi- 
cal presentations.” 

For most of civilization, houses have 
been built to keep the outside out; Mark 
Rios wanted to bring the outside in. He 
used clapboard siding indoors as well as 
out, extended the fieldstone into the in- 
terior walls and floors, used glass wher- 
ever possible and gave interior windows 
the same treatment as exterior win- 
dows. “I hoped you'd do a double take,” 
he says. “You'd say, ‘Wait, am I outside 
the house or inside?’” Wolf played the 
same chords, taking his colors from the 
leaves, trees and stone of the landscape. 
“I wanted continuity between what was 


“Tt’s like a kind of 
sophisticated camping. 
There’s all this 
luxury, but you’re 
in the middle of 


the woods.” 





outside and thi 
like the juxtap 


nteriors,” he says. al 
n of the elements 


from rough to it’s a yin-yang 
thing. When yoi the room, 
it’s almost as if yc floating 


in a tree house.” 

As for Davis, he ha o 
the house to be as satisfy 
musical production. “Whe 
the house, I get a special 1 
says. “It’s like what happens \. /i 
hear a song and you know it’s goin 
be a hit—you get that tingle. | want 
to have that here.” 0) 
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SAVANNAH 


continued from page 97 


a bit looking for common ground, but 


their designer, Gavin van Vugt, made it 
work. Someone might say, ‘I don’t think 
we can do that,’ but by the next morn- 
ing they would have given the problem 
some thought and worked it out.” 

“We all talked about how squashy 
the upholstery should be,” says Ralph 
Lauren’s Adrian Kahan. “We wanted 
rounded edges, not the usual squared- 
off look of a boat; not foam cushions 
that bounce back, but down and feath- 


“We wanted cabins 
fitted out like rooms 
that happen to tip 
at fifteen degrees.” 


er.” The owner defined the topstitching 
of the leather chairs by saying it should 
be “as beautiful as an Hermes handbag.” 

“The interior design was not the own- 
er’s territory, and he was happy to defer,” 
adds Kahan. “For example, he wanted 
something lighthearted and happy for 
the banquette in the master cabin. I 
showed him a bold stripe, and he said, 
‘You must be mad.’ But he had noticed 
it, and I suspected that meant it was the 
one he really wanted, but he needed me 
to say, ‘Just go for it.’ Now he says that 
banquette is his favorite place on the 
boat. The hallways we lined in a dark 
tartan so that children’s fingerprints 
wouldn’t show. The most important 





consideration was always that the chil- 
dren should feel good about the boat.” 
In its first year, the Savannah has been 
sailing the waters of French Polynesia, 
and when the children are aboard, it an- 
chors in secluded bays for weeks 





at a time so they can have some fun. 
Their toy yachts are radio controlled, 
and they learn the principles of sailing 
by setting those toy sails themselves. 
Everybody has chores to do—fetching, 
polishing, untangling fishing lines, as- 
| sisting with cutting pastry in the galley, 


tcr | helping Dad cook a :ood risotto on the 


rew’s night off. “E\ crybody mucks in,” 

owner says. “Ii was the way I was 

ht up. My facher would burn the 

st; » made the tea. There’s no whin- 
17 on a boat.” O 





ANDRE PREVIN 


| continued from page 111 


the middle of the night to read or com- 
pose, and if I’m entertaining or Lukas is 
jamming with friends, he can retire to 
work without having to walk through a 
party in the living room.” 

In contrast with the family rooms, 
with their patina of sentiment, the studio 
is pointedly “masculine and cerebral.” 
Each of the Previns has a dressing room 
and bath, but Sir André’s, as his wife 
puts it, is a “loobrary.” His study, too, is 
lined with books, and he reads in an 
eighteenth-century English armchair, 
one of a pair upholstered in the orig- 
inal leather. This sensuous gentleman’s 
cabinet opens to an austerely luxuri- 
ous workroom flooded with light from 
clerestory windows on two sides. There, 
Previn’s musical archives are, says Hut- 
ker, “stratified, like the earth, on a 
canyon of shelves,” with the heavy vinyl 
records at the bottom and CDs, tapes 
and scores arranged rationally above 
them. “When he’s composing,” says his 
wife, “he has to face nothing. When he’s 
thinking, he contemplates the landscape.” 

Mark Hutker’s design for the studio 
pays homage to Vineyard traditions of 
barn architecture and shipbuilding. The 
roofline is an inverted keel with exposed 
fir rafters, but the architect observes 
that “it also evokes the silhouette of a 
conductor’s outstretched arms.” The 
high north window above the upright 
piano frames an abstract vignette of 
clouds and branches, and a rain scupper 
spills a waterfall down the pane—a 
sound Previn loves—and reinforces the 
illusion, which he also loves, “of being 
buried in a hold, lost to the world.” 

The warmth of the house and the dis- 
cipline of the study have, in concert, 
nurtured some of André Previn’s fin- 
est recent work: his violin sonata The 
Vineyard, his opera A Streetcar Named 
Desire, a new string quartet and a sec- 
ond opera, which will be ready for the 
millennium. He says that the Vineyard 
has been “wonderful for my concentra- 
tion” and that he now feels old enough 
—he has just celebrated his seventieth 
birthday—“to cut back on my vaga- 
bondage.” But that isn’t at all sure, 
because music, like whales, is an ob- 
session that begs to be chased, and 
because, as Previn puts it, “island life 
revolves around two questions: How do 
I get on? How do I get off?” O 
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Shopping at Mill House at Woodbury can be exciting. 





But we’d much rather make you feel comfortable 


and serene. 


At Mill House, confounding you with the odd and bizarre has never been our style. 
Everything we sell is not only handsome, but usable in the real world we all inhabit. 
Here you'll find the secretary, the table, the desk, the Welsh dresser, the chest of drawers 
you really need — and you'll enjoy a wealth of choice, because our enormous space lets 
us put thousands of pieces of antique furniture at your service. 


AND GARDENS) O EF 3W20)0)DsBLUL_ he 
1964 THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHOICE 1999 


68 Main St North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 


Y ou ‘ll find us ecout four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 


Mill House Antiques 
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D&D Building * 979 Third Avenue *New York, NY 10022* 800-833-0667 


©.F. Schumacher & Co. 1999 
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Swim or exercise against a smooth current adjustable 
to any speed or ability. Ideal for swimming, water 
aerobics, rehabilitationand fun. The 8'x 15’ Endless Pool™ 
is simple to maintain, economical to run, and easy to install 
inside or outdoo Chlorine odor and effects. 


ETN. 


Visit www.endlesspools.ca@ 
or write Endless Pools, Inc. “* 
200 E Dutton Mill Rd, Dept. 679 
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Plank Flooring 


The Authentic American Floor™ 


Carlisle 


Stoddard, NH 


Call for information or a portfolio 


800-595-9663 


www.wideplankflooring.com 


1880 French butcher block 
Discover the best and Vacate selection of 
FRENCH antique kitchen and bar furniture and 
decorative accessories. 
1011 Twenty-Fifth St. SF, CA, 94107 
Tel. 415.642.6440 Fax. 415.642.6410 
www.thebutlerandthechef.com 








HOTELITO DESCONOCIDO 


continued from page 118 

His approach has attracted visitors 
seeking respite as well as sophistication. 
“It’s a perfect example of the future def- 
inition of extravagance,” says actor Val 
Kilmer. Every week, he adds, the tiem- 
ories of his time at the Hotelito come 
back to him. “To see a natural phenom- 
enon like the migration of the turtles 
and to watch the birds in the sanctuary, 
to stay in a luxurious home environment 
where everyone cares for you as part of 
a genuine family—it isn’t possible to have 
that kind of experience in many places. 
The feeling is of being in a village.” 

The resort is made up of a number 
of thatch-roofed bungalows containing 
guest rooms, which Murzilli calls palafi- 
tos. Twenty-one rooms are arrayed along- 
side a two-mile-long estuary separating 
the main hotel from the beach, which 
acts as a buffer from the pounding surf. 
The grounds are crisscrossed by chan- 
nels with thatched bridges and planted 
with hibiscus, bougainvillea and banana 
trees. Colorful boats taxi guests across 
the four-hundred-foot-wide estuary to 
Nopalito beach (named for the nearby 
stands of round, flat cactus) where, at 
the edge of a dune, there are nine pala- 
fitos in three oceanfront cabins. 

Swimming in the ocean is unsafe be- 
cause of the strong undertow, but there 
is a chemical-free swimming pool filled 
daily with seawater. At the other end 
of the property are the stables, and 


boo walls are slathered with beige-col- 
ored mud. Pitched roofs are thatched, 
and roof poles are held in place by elab- 
orate knots. There are no glass window- 
panes, just straw shades; in the bungalows 
along the estuary, woven-mat doors 
open onto decks that extend over the 
water, supported by stilts. Rowboats, for 
private tours of the estuary, are moored 
at docks underneath. 

Each room is furnished with antiques 
and folk art that Murzilli collected from 
the markets around Mexico. The show- 
er is alfresco, with a philodendron-bor- 
dered stone floor and walls made of thick 
bamboo poles through which one can 
feel the breeze and see the ocean. Each 
palafito is fitted with a red flag, which 
may be hoisted to signal that one is suf- 
ficiently awake to receive the morning 
delivery of café de olla and cookies. 

In the center of the resort is El] Mun- 
do de Salud, an open-air spa. A stained- 
glass door leads to a tiled steamroom 
lit by candles and redolent with fresh 
lemongrass. Rose petals are scattered 
over the outdoor tub, and rope ham- 
mocks hang from the lanai overlooking 
the channel. In keeping with the eco- 
logical theme, all soaps and skin care 
products are biodegradable. 

Breakfasts and dinners are served in 
E] Cantarito, a bungalow with three 
walls and an open view of the estuary 
instead of a fourth. Retablos, religious 


The Hotelito Desconocido is 
“a perfect example of the future definition of 
extravagance,” says actor Val Kilmer. 


guests can indulge the fantasy of gal- 
loping along the beach on one of the 
beautifully groomed horses, while ham- 
mocks under the beachfront palapas, or 
palm roofs, encourage the less venture- 
some to read or nap. The point is to 
do very little. 

On a visit to Mexico City’s National 
Museum of Anthropology, Murzilli saw 
a model of the Veracruz houses built of 


bamboo and mud over the water some ° 


two hundred years ago. He borrowed 
from the idea when he designed the 
bungalows. Constructed with unfinished 
tree trunks serving as frames, the bam- 





pictures painted on tin, are on one wall. 
Another open-air restaurant at the beach 
serves luncheons that feature produce 
grown in the hotel’s garden. At night, 
when the entire hotel is illuminated by 
candles, El Cantarito feels especially in- 
timate, and guests may stroll back to 
their rooms by torchlight and be lulled 
to sleep by the waves... | 

This is the essence of Hotelito De- 
sconocido. “You have to be with your- 
self,” Marcello Murzilli says. “Chen you 
go back to your job, your cell phone, 
your cars. But here you can think about 
how simple life can be.” 0 


NEW YORK CRAFTSMAN 


continued from page 124 

brown Art Déco sofa and deep blue 
plush armchairs play off of the slightly 
arched mahogany ceiling beams and the 
massive fieldstone fireplace. A round 
cast-glass low table and a pair of boldly 
composed mahogany end tables (one 
topped by a Michael Adams—designed 
copper-and-mica lamp) reflect Bialecki’s 
goal of transforming furniture into 
small works of architecture. The mix of 
styles, he says, was liberating. “It allowed 
the room to breathe, to feel more per- 
sonal and less like a period piece. We 


“With such 
luxurious materials 
and soft details, 
the harshness of ‘form 
follows function’ 
can become luscious 
and gorgeous.” 


didn’t want to end up with Arts and 
Crafts everything. This way, it feels like 
someone has lived there and accumulat- 
ed these things over time, rather than 
like a museum.” 

Another fieldstone fireplace warms 
the open dining area and kitchen, which 
looks out through gabled windows on a 
cottage garden overrun with roses. This 
space in turn leads to a sunroom, con- 
ceived as a tent with a glazed-tile floor 
and a curved, fabric-covered ceiling. The 
sunroom fireplace is faced with hand- 
made Pewabic tiles glazed in greens in- 
spired by leaves in early spring. A wall of 
glass frames a forest view. Throughout 
the house are artworks by American 
masters such as Thomas Hart Benton 
and Reginald Marsh. 

For Matthew Bialecki, the aspirations 
represented and realized in the house 
are subtle and complex. “I’ve tried to 
imagine what the Greenes might have 
done if they were working now,” he 
says. “While their aesthetic is timeless, I 
feel that today, at the turn of this centu- 
ry, their touch might have been a little 
lighter and less solemn. At its best, you 
could say this house is Arts and Crafts 
passed through the sieve of our own fin 
de siécle sensibility.” 0 
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LONG ISLAND LINEAGE 


continued from page 133 

with the living room, since they’re 
open to each other, by carrying the 
hand-blocked linen from the living 
room into the dining room as drap- 
eries.” A Langham-designed splay-arm 
sofa is slipcovered in a natural linen 
stripe and a pair of American wing 
chairs in blue gingham. Like the living 
room, the dining room is cool and neu- 
tral, though the designer is quick to 
point to the thread of potent red that 
runs through both rooms and gives 
them “a little kick”: the rug in the din- 
ing room and the summer slipcovers 
and the trimming of the draperies in 
the living room. 

The spacious peak-ceilinged master 
bedroom, with exposures on two sides, 
is, in Langham’s apt word, “beachy.” 
The walls are robin’s-egg blue and the 
wool carpet and cotton draperies cream 
—the entire room, in fact, is a sea of 
cream in natural fabrics. With, admit- 
tedly, black accents—to be found in the 
iron four-poster, the Regency chair, the 
ebonized caned bench... Hanging over 
the mantel is a moody turn-of-the-cen- 
tury Russian Impressionist painting of a 
child at the shore. 

Langham envisioned the loggia as 
a summer living room—“I wanted to 
play against that parade of Doric 
columns, which have such an Old 
World strength to them.” To that end, 
he designed a daybed with a buttoned 
mattress and piled it high with blue- 
and-white pillows in checks, plaids 
and stripes. He also designed rectan- 
gular dining and low tables with blue- 
and-white Portuguese tile tops. The 
slatted mahogany floor he stained dark 
blue, then laid down two light-and- 
dark-blue-striped dhurries. White— 
fresh, contemporary white—is what he 
painted the flock of antique wick- 
er chaises, sofas and chairs that came 
with the place. 

“The houses I have built are scattered 
throughout the country and are im- 


1 


portant only in that they are appreci- 
ated by my clients and enjoyed by 
their friends,” Harric berg wrote 
late in his career—su ) modest- 
ly. This, for one, is ‘la that is 
certain to look as fresh and undated 


fifty years from now as it < to 
day: a classic white house on a 
Long Island lawn. 0) 


100th 
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MASTERS OF FRENCH IRONWORK 


continued from page 147 


Younger designers were also replac- 


ing floral, animal and figurative imagery 
with sharply angular designs, shifting 
more conclusively toward abstraction. 
Raymond Subes (1893-1970), for ex- 
ample, a smith second only to Brandt in 
talent, became known for his lucid 
geometries and industrial orientation. 
His highly linear designs suggest move- 
ment and speed—aiming for a stripped- 
down refinement, he often gave his 
pieces a harder edge. The minimalism 
of Subes’s work reflects the technolog- 
ical advances that had already been 
manifested in the severely functional 
architecture of Le Corbusier and echoed 
in the canvases of such artists as Fer- 
nand Léger and Amédée Ozenfant. 

Another move toward simplification 
of forms and less fussy surfaces was in- 
troduced by Gilbert Poillerat (1902- 
1988), who worked for Brandt until 
1927, when he quit to start a small fer- 
ronnerie within Baudet, Donon et Rous- 
sel, a general ironworks. But well before 
he left Brandt’s atelier, Poillerat had de- 
veloped a calligraphic style that subtly 
turned on the interplay between scroll- 
work and straight elements, which 
themselves could be plain, twisted or 
angled. A friend of Jean Cocteau’s and 
of the designer Charlotte Perriand, 
Poillerat was aware of Surrealism as 
well as the Bauhaus, and he enjoyed 
coupling radical spareness with the hu- 
mor and fantasy of lighthearted squig- 
gles, swirls, spools and stars. 

The years between the wars saw the 
building of the great ocean liners, such 
as the Ile-de-France, La France, the Paris 
and, above all, the Normandie, on which 
the leading artisans and designers from 
all crafts collaborated to create floating 
temples of luxury and pleasure that are 
fabled to this day. Wrought iron wares 
were integral to the décor of the most 
palatial French ships, and Brandt, Subes 
and Poillerat all received commissions 
to embellish them. Subes was respon- 
sible for a bronze door and a gate of 
gilt wrought iron on the Normandie, 


Fire Screen, Edgar Brandt, circa 
1925. Wrought iron; 37%" x 34". 
The central medallion of a screen 
displays the naturalistic qualities of 
early Art Déco ironwork, while the 
bars embrace a modernist sensibil- 
ity. Christie’s, New York. 





and Poillerat worked on the ship’s first- 
class pool—he designed six bronze doors 


and a bar with stools. Brandt supplied | 
wrought iron for the Paris, the Ile-de- | 


France and the Normandie; for the latter, 


he executed the serving pieces. René | 


Prou (1889-1947), the interior designer 
of the Normandie and the Ile-de-France, 
made the transition from the precious 
woods that were the hallmark of Art 
Déco furniture to metal in the late 


1920s. Prou had a special affinity for 


wrought iron doors and furniture. In- 
deed, in 1933 he designed furniture fab- 
ricated entirely in metal for a villa on 
the Cote d’Azur, including a bed, arm- 
chairs, tables and lighting. But his earli- 
er grounding in Art Déco still held—he 
often coupled wrought iron with sump- 
tuous veneers like tortoiseshell, lacquer, 
gilt and scagliola. 

As the avant-garde’s influence on the 
applied arts became more pronounced, 
French designers refocused, adapted 
some of the ideas of the Bauhaus and 
gravitated toward metals other than 
iron, copper and bronze. The straight- 
forward use of aluminum, stainless 
steel, nickel and chrome seemed to har- 
monize more with the clean lines of 
the burgeoning International Style, 
and furniture and accessories construct- 
ed of these materials could be mass- 
produced—no small consideration in 
the 1930s, when the economic climate 
was grim. But for nearly two decades 
wrought iron had been the material that 


best expressed what the premier artist- — 


blacksmiths wished to convey, respond- 
ing eloquently to the hand, the heart, 
the forge and the imagination. 0 
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A FIREHOUSE REVIVAL 


continued from page 141 

the Dutch base of the central ta- 
ble, now fitted out for daily use with 
a new top. 

“That’s from Home Depot,” says 
Brooke-Hitching, smiling slyly. “As are 
the hanging pot rack and, for that mat- 
ter, the finials and balustrade of the 
staircase. Marvelous place.” 

The second-floor master bedroom, 
which adjoins the solarium, “is re- 
ally beautiful any time of day,” says 
Brooke-Hitching, “particularly when 
its snowing.” The luminous white 
floors were achieved by coating ply- 
wood with five different shades of 
paint. The central players are a gilt- 
wood Thai bed with claw feet (to 
which the cats seem to be attracted 
by affinity) and an eight-foot-tall Mura- 
no-glass-and-silver mirror bought by 
Blackman’s great-grandmother in Ven- 
ice in the thirties. 

Across the landing, Brooke-Hitching 
employed a warmer palette. A leop- 
ard-print throw covers the foot of a 
nineteenth-century French bed (the 


“Tt was pitch-black 
inside,” Brooke- 
Hitching recalls. “The 
keynote was all- 
around rot. The usual 


New York City 
brew of blight.” 


headboard was raised to enhance its 
proportions), and family rugs are on 
the maple floors. A child-size African 
chair stands by a set of pocket doors, 
which open to a second room, fur- 
nished with a sofa to accommodate 
additional houseguests. An old safe 
serves as a night table. 

“I don’t have the combination,” says 
Matthew Blackman. “Heaven knows 
what’s in it. But I like the house to have 
a few secrets. The firehouse is in its way 


new, but it takes me out of time, even . 


out of place. I traveled all over as a kid, 
and that was wonderful. But I wanted 
these things back. This is home—it’s 
not a base camp.” 0] 





HOMAGE TO EDWIN LUTYENS 


continued from page 153 

holstery survives a tiff between the cat 
and the dog, how a leather sofa gets bet- 
ter after years of adults sitting on it, 
reading stories to children. 

Peterson works from archive pho- 
tographs and from Lutyens’s original 
drawings. “They show how every piece 
was made,” he says, “and we follow that 
exactly. The problem is that every table, 
chair or light was designed for a partic- 
ular room, usually a very large room, so 
each needs to be adjusted to the current 
domestic scale. That means not just 
reducing a design but keeping the cor- 
rect relationship between all the parts. 
Lutyens, whose motto was ‘By mea- 
sure we must live,’ concerned himself 
with what he called the ‘high game’ of 
Palladio and Wren, not to copy but to 
redefine the classical vocabulary. If you 
don’t use that language correctly, you 
get gibberish. If the scale is adjusted 
properly, the furniture can take it.” 

Lutyens’s vision was honest and fru- 
gal. His wife, Lady Emily Lytton, was so 
engaged in a spiritual and intellectual 
world of her own that she cared little 
about their houses. He cared deeply, and 
before they married, there was much 
correspondence on his definitions of 
the good but simple life: “apron and a 
bunch of keys that chime of home and 
honey in the store”; “oak table, white 
china and brass candles”; “drawing 
room... will be just a simple room with 
what you want in it for use and no more.” 

The problem for his clients was that 
what Lutyens wanted could be eccen- 
tric. Because of a budget cut, he designed 
the British Embassy in Washington with 
fewer baths and offered the explanation 
that waiting your turn for the bath in 
the morning was a good diplomatic 
meeting ground. When working in In- 
dia, he found it handy to have a table 
with a black top and tale pencils “so I 
can draw all through meals.” Robert Lut- 
yens described it as “the taste of an artist 
superimposed on the temperament of a 
puritan...[a] distaste for the parade of 
opulence.... He adored refinement as 
much as he detested luxury.” 

He didn’t like loose upholstery, steel 
furniture, fringes, silk lampshades, wall- 
to-wall carpeting, anything “agog with 
patterns” or cut flowers in the house 
(they reminded him of Gertrude Jekyll’s 
despair when he mistakenly cut a flower 


she was saving for seed—“Such was the 
effect on me of her distress that I have 
never picked a flower since”). 

He did like black (and could never 
understand why it was not used more 
often), threadbare Persian carpets, du- 
rable leather and horsehair, plain linen 
draperies on simple poles, and always, 
more than anything, he liked a good 
joke. When en route to India during 
World War I, he inflated a life jacket 
and sent it home to his children with 
the instructions, “If anything should hap- 
pen to me you have only to take out the 
cork and listen to father’s last breath!” 

“He would rather drown, if need be, 
than miss the opportunity of an irre- 
sistibly funny gesture,” wrote Robert 
Lutyens. “It was very heaven for the 
children of such a man to have their 
lives infiltrated by the constant flow of 
fun and nonsense that surrounded us.” 

Aware of his years, Robert Lutyens 
compiled a set of memoirs for his daugh- 
ter, because, as he wrote, “I shall have to 
desert you sooner than you would nor- 
mally have reason to expect.” He wrote 
those memoirs with the tenderness of a 
father toward his daughter, the pride 
and affection of a son toward his father. 

The feeling of family continuity is 
strong. Robert Lutyens’s fine portraits 
hang in the house along with draw- 
ings done by the couple’s own children. 
“Home is something of your past and 
your future,” Candia Lutyens says. “It 
should be full of memories, what my fa- 
ther used to call ‘childhood landmarks.’ 
Our children will, in turn, take things 
from this house to houses of their 
own. We’re all in a line of descent, but 
slavishness is moribund. Comparisons 
aren’t valid, because circumstances are 
so different today. Everything here is 
put to the test of our life. I love to read 
about my grandfather. Then I put the 
book away and think, “That’s nice, but 
this is the way we live.’ We too want to 
avoid ostentation. It’s the lack of things 
that makes an interior good. We too 
love faded and threadbare Persian car- 
pets and plain linen curtains. After we 
finished the house, we were looking at 
old family photographs and noticed that 
his curtains were just the way we like 
them. If our rooms are at all similar 
to his, it’s simply that so many of the 
things he loved still seem so right.” O 
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Places to go, designs to see, from 
Architectural Digest advertisers... 


Driving Design 

Join Architectural Digest at the Pelican Hill Golf Club to view 
the finest examples of automotive design at ATSC’s 17th Annual 
Newport Beach Concours d’Elegance on October 3. 


The event will showcase more than 150 
vintage and classic cars, plus superb new 
production vehicles in the Architectural 
Digest Motoring Pavilion. Concours 
highlights include a Hot Rod display 
and the featured Marque, Packard, 
which marks its 100th anniversary. 
CH 


ATSC'S 17th ANNUAL NEWPORT BEACH 


CONCOURS D'ELEGANCE 


§ LINCOLN 


ARCHITECTURAL D 


Funds raised support the Assessment and Treatment Services Center (ATSC), a non- 
profit family counseling center. For 25 years ATSC has intervened in the lives of youth 
at risk by providing professional evaluation and family therapy at no charge. 


Sunday, 

October 3, 1999 

10 am to 4 pm 
Pelican Hill Golf Club 
Newport Coast, CA 


Admission is $20. 
For information, 
tickets or exhibitor 
applications, call 
(949) 225-4105, x12. 


Click Here... 


Log on to Architectural Digest’s Reader Link, www.archdigest.com, for 
up-to-date event listings, sweepstakes and interactive reader surveys. 


Hot Days, Cool Reads 


Lazy summers are the perfect time for reading, so don’t miss 
barnesandnoble.com’s Summer Book Blast, sponsored by MasterCard®. 
Use your MasterCard® and save $5 when you buy any of the 
barnesandnoble.com Summer Book Blast book selections during 
the month of August. 


Mi) reas 


BMW of » > America and the Susan G. Komen Breast Cancer Foundation 


invite |p find a cure for breast cancer by participating in 
The Ultin ‘e. Throughout 1999, two fleets of BMWs will 


tour the U. g stops at more than 200 local BMW centers. 
In an effort $1 million, BMW will donate $1 to the 
Komen Foun ea) test drive mile taken. To participate 


at a location 1: ul toll-free (877) 4-A-DRIVE, or visit 
www.bmwusa.c\ ‘e details. 

















REWRITING HISTORY 


continued from page 159 

way joins the wing to a gabled building 
with two guest bedrooms. The east side 
of the courtyard is enclosed by a stone- 
and-wood pergola that leads to the 
main entrance. A pool and a poolhouse 
are located across a broad lawn at the 
southwest corner of the site. 

The interior spaces display their 
Maybeck provenance lightly. The living 
area’s twenty-seven-foot-high peaked 
ceiling drops to nine feet over the din- 
ing area. There is little ornament other 
than the large bay window, the pattern of 
battens on the stained and waxed birch 
plywood walls, an elaborate chandelier 
made of found jet engine parts, and 
a massive split-face granite fireplace. 
For the living and dining areas, Renée 
O’Leary chose a palette of soft grays, 
greens, browns and beiges that set off 
the pale-colored stain on the walls and 
the grays of the granite. Adjoining the 
living area is a semicircular library, 
topped by a skylight. Above the dining 
area, the sixteen-by-twenty-foot master 
bedroom is enclosed by the gable. 

Other influences abound. The exteri- 
or walls and the roof are in the classic 
Shingle Style; rural New England in- 
spired the use of the Connecticut field- 
stone for the chimney and the walls and 
columns of the pergola. “We created a 
house ina style that interests us and that 
could be done efficiently and economi- 
cally,” Kligerman says. “None of the 
materials we used are precious or ex- 
otic,” adds Ike. “Doors, windows and 
hardware are all stock, and, except for 
the chandelier, we used mostly industri- 
al light fixtures.” 

The result is an expression of the 
couple’s essentially modern taste, and 
because it is not overloaded with peri- 
od details, it remains lighthearted and 
charming. “Renée was very creative in 
her selection of fabrics and finishes, and 
she gave us the opportunity to explore 
more inventive uses of building materi- 
als than would be customarily called 
for,” says Thomas Kligerman. “We liked 
the idea of using everyday construction 
materials, such as sheets of plywood 
with battens, in ways that are decora- 
tive.” He admits that the clients pushed 
them in many unexpected ways. “What 
they wanted made the house interesting 
for us to do—if we succeeded, it’s really 
their house.” 0 








VINCENT KNAPP 


A Chinese-style cabi- 
net made by VCA and 
painted at Gracie 
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FURNITURE FANTASIES 


ruce Volz is a great artisan,” 

says architect William T. 
Georgis. “He’s very intelligent, 
and he has an extraordinary eye.” 
Volz, who runs a furniture fab- 
ricating shop called VCA in 
Massachusetts with partner 
Tony Clarke, has been working 
with Georgis since the archi- 
tect’s early days as an associate 
of Robert A. M. Stern, who is 
also a client of Volz’s (AD, Dec. 
1991), as is Thierry Despont. 
At one point a client of Geor- 
gis’s saw some of Volz’s work 
and ordered 50 pieces. Recently 
Volz produced a Chinese-style 
cabinet for Georgis (AD, July 
1999) with a design painted by 
Gracie. VCA Inc., 1 Cottage St., 
Easthampton, MA 01027; 
413/527-2127. 


n the two short years since 
[= opened Galerie des 

Lampes, Antoine Pialoux 
and Jean Meoule have attracted 
dozens of designers from all 
over the Western world to their 
shop in the heart of the Carré 
Rive Gauche. Not only do they 
sell 19th- and 20th-century 
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PARIS BEACON 





lamps, chandeliers and sconces 
to tout Paris, London and New 
York—including designers 
Mica Ertegun, Robert Cou- 
turier and M (Group)—they 
also manufacture their own 
high-quality fixtures. Galerie 
des Lampes, 9 rue de Beaune, 
Paris 75007; 33-1-40-20-14-14. 


OUAEITY CONTROE 


hen one of his clients had 

major rust problems with 
garden furniture and the manu- 
facturer wouldn’t help, Thomas 
Bartlett decided to produce a 
line of powder-coated stainless- 
steel furniture that would stand 
up to wind and rain. He created 
his pieces, available in custom 







finishes and sizes, in a classical 
style, inspired by designs he saw 
at the Orangerie at Versailles and 
the Villa San Michele in Italy. 
Janus et Cie, 8687 Melrose Ave., 
West Hollywood, CA 90069, 
310/652-7090; Gardenview Prod- 
ucts, 967 Natoma St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94103, 415/861-3399. 


Thomas Bartlett’s 
rustproof double 
chaise longue 
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COURTESY LAURENCE VINCE 


® Schumacher 
In 1955 Frank Lloyd Wright 
made a commercial licensing 
agreement to design a line 
of fabrics for Schumacher 
(212/415-3900). Now the com- 
pany, on the 40th anniversary 
of the architect’s death, has in- 




















Laurence Vince 
Abaca, a Philippine plant whose 
leaves provide strong fibers used 
in textiles, is the material of 
choice in the new collection 
from Laurence Vince (33-1- 
47-97-60-33). The fabrics are 
woven in Asia, then shipped to 
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COURTESY SCHUMACHER 


troduced an entirely new col- 
lection based on Japanese art 
that he owned and designs 

he created for stained glass. 
Among the fabrics are Willits 
Glass (above left), a square- 
within-a-square pattern based 
on a skylight Wright designed; 


France, where Vince embroi- 


d hem with designs of flow- 


er ronflies (above). 

Wh cir sheer natural 
state, the textiles can be used for 
shades, ind lampshades; 
when r¢ ‘th backing, 
they can be pholstery. 


COURTESY CLARENCE HOUSE 





Prairie Sumac (above), a close 
copy of a 1902 window featur- 
ing strong diagonal lines; and 
Floating Maple Leaves, a pattern 
of leaves connected by fluid 
lines, suggesting water, that was 
inspired by Japanese gift paper 
found in Wright’s collection. 


® Clarence House 
At its new space in London’s 
Chelsea Harbour Design Cen- 
tre (44-171-351-1200), Clarence 
House (800/632-0076) is pre- 
miering two wallpapers: Lampas 
Regency (below) and Tohki, 
which uses the Japanese word 
for cooking vessels and depicts 
realistically drawn pitchers, 
urns, cups, pots and baskets 
with Japanese characters above 
them, as they might have ap- 
peared in a 19th-century cata- 
logue for export wares. 


COURTESY STARK CARPET 
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® Stark Carpet 

Old World Weavers (212/355- 
7186) at Stark Carpet, which just 
opened a showroom in the Chel- 
sea Harbour Design Centre 
(44-171-352-6001), represents 
some exclusive French firms. 
Lelievre has a new collection 

of fabrics called Memories of 
Elephants, which was inspired 
by images from the Mughal em- 
pire. Maharaja is a rich black 
velvet with a design of white 
flowers taken from a 17th-cen- 
tury carpet, and the whimsical 
Shadara—a nickname for e/e- 
phant—is a cotton print. From 
silk maker Tassinari & Chatel, 
which is owned by Lelievre, 
there is an 18th-century-style 
design of leaves, arabesques and 
shell patterns in scarlet, blue and 
gold called Argentan. 0 


New Lelievre fabrics 
Shadara, top, and Ma- 
haraja, above, at Stark 
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Trees have tree-huggers. Hips have hip-huggers. 


Curves have the ES 300’s new Vehicle Skid Control 











THE RELENTLESS PURSUIT OF PERFECTION. 
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EveryBopy SHOULD RECEIVE 


FINANCIAL ADVICE. 








They Say the information age has made a world of investment information and commentary 


accessible to everyone. 


We SAY one person's investment information can be another person's misinformation. Even the 
most astute investors recognize that infotmation alone, delivered indiscriminately, is not enough. 
That's why our clients have something far more valuable: the customized advice of a PaineWebber 
Financial Advisor. Someone who can combine the insights of PaineWebber research with an under- 
standing of your individual investment goals. To not only put that information into context for you, 
but determine what strategies are right for you. Someone who can help you identify not only what to 
buy and sell, but when. And be your sounding board during the short-term ups and downs. When you 


realize the difference between access to customized advice versus access to mass-market information, 


You'll say | Thank you PainéWebber 


To learn more about PaineWebber call 1-888-PW]J-2001, Ext. 40, 
or visit our web site at www.painewebber.com 
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The Cable Classics™ 





A BAILEY BANKS & BIDDLE JEWELER 


800 S.W. Morrison at Park, Portland, Oregon 
For more information call 503-227-8471 or 1-800-444-8979 











Cover: The residences 
of, clockwise from up- 
per left, Kelli Ayres 
(page 312), Jonathan 
Reed (page 256), Juan 
Pablo Molyneux (page 
238) and Arthur Dun- 
nam (page 302). Pho- 
tography by Stan 
Rumbough, Andrew 
Twort, Billy Cunning- 
ham and John M. Hall. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The en- 
trance hall of Felicity 
Wigan’s house. Pho- 
tography by Andrew 
Twort. See page 294. 
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Designer’s Eclectic Collection 
Text by Susan Cheever 
Photography by Billy Cunningham 
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Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Marina Faust 
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A Modern Perspective Defines His 
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[ext by Suzanne Trocmé 
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Davip Laws 

Relaxed Style at His 13th-Century 
Italian Millhouse 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


280 JEAN-PIERRE FONTANA AND 
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BERNARD MULLER 

Restoring an 18th-Century Hotel 
Particulier in Sézanne 

Text by Patricia McColl 
Photography by Marina Faust 


ScoTT SNYDER 

Spatial Wit and Manhattan Views 
Magnify a Small Studio 

Text by Jeffrey Simpson 
Photography by Kim Sargent 


Feiciry WIGAN 

Bringing New Spirit to the English 
Country House Aesthetic 

Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Andrew Twort 
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A bath by designer 
Terry Hunziker. 
See page 152. 


ARTHUR DUNNAM 

The Jed Johnson ¢ Associates Design 
Director in East Hampton 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by John M. Hall 


KIRSTEN OLSEN AND KELLI AYRES 
Colorful Notions for Kelli Ayres’ 

New York Apartment 

Text by Cynthia Zarin 

Photography by Stan Rumbough 


Renovating an Abandoned Shack 
on His Indiana Land 

Text by Irene Borger 
Photography by Tony Soluri 
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DESIGNER Focus: THE EVOLVING BATH 
New Strategies for the Private Realm 


DESIGN NOTEBOOK: ROMANTIC REVIVAL 
IN Moscow 

Evoking Old Russia in Clarisa Ringlien’s 
1860s Apartment 

Text by Roland Flamini 

Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


AD Autos: THE Mercepes 2000 
A Ride Fit for the Next Millennium 
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AD ELEcTRONICcA: LosiING YouR MEMORY? 
Digital Storage May Not Be As Safe as You Think 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 
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British Columbia, Virginia, Hawaii, 

Santa Barbara, Ireland... 
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Design World Sources 


AD Directory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects and 
Craftspeople Featured in This Issue 
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While some live for glitz and non- 
stop clamour, our guests seem to 
enjoy life’s simple pleasures: like 

a vintage Montrachet under the 
stars. Or a jam session with an 
All-Star Big Band. Along with an 
appreciation for understatement, 
graciousness and a level of 


unobtrusive service which can only be described as, well, 


ee eek ee 


British. Spacious accommodations reflect not only the past 
but the best of the present. The spa reflects what 
may be the best of tomorrow. In the restaurants, 
chefs turn out savory collations to rival Europe’s 
finest restaurants. And everywhere, uN ! 4 
from the casinos to our authentic " 
English pubs, there is, as a writer 


put it in 1938, “that serene gaiety 





and carefree luxury which only vy 
time and tradition achieve.” Cruise y 
the world or cross the Atlantic. The legacy of Cunard Line remains what it 
has always been: timeless elegance, incomparable Cunard White Star Service, 
aa intriguing destinations and, quite simply, a more cultured 
experience. Call your travel counselor for reservations or 


a complimentary brochure, or call 1-800-7-CUNARD. 
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~ To learn more about the past, present’ 
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“IT AM AMAZED TO SEE PEOPLE OF TASTE AND 
WEALTH WITHOUT ONE NOTABLE PIECE OF AR 


I loved your May 1999 issue. It was 
so tasteful and serene—from Bunny 
Williams’s project (“In the Virginia 
Hunt Country”) and Gerald Clarke’s 
wonderful residence (“Biography of a 
Country House”) to David Hering’s re- 
design of a Connecticut boathouse 
(“On the Waterfront”). Thank God for 
celebrities like John Travolta and Kelly 
Preston for preserving and maintaining 
significant examples of American archi- 
tecture (Architectural Digest Visits). If 
not for these generous and talented ac- 
tors and actresses, these marvelous 
houses would all but disappear. 

ScoTT J. WALDEN HONEYMAN 

TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


It was delightful to see John Travol- 
ta and Kelly Preston’s Maine house in 
your May issue. I would have liked to 
see more of their beautiful home and 
less of the spartan apartment in “Archi- 
tecture: Manhattan Sugar Cube.” Man- 
hattan ice cube is more like it. 

G. B. MAKIVER 

LANSDOWNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


I am constantly amazed to see people of 
exquisite taste and great wealth without 
one notable piece of art. The article 
about John Travolta and Kelly Preston 
is a Curious contrast to “Architecture: 
Manhattan Sugar Cube,” which basks in 
its incredible beauty and simplicity and 
is highlighted by some wonderful art. 
Micnaer H. Epstein 

SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA 


As a retired architect, I find that each is- 
sue of your magazine holds excitement 
for me. But none of the residences 
you've featured have warmed my heart 
and tickled my senses as did the home 
of Barbara and Gerald Levin (“Ver- 
mont Life and Times,” May). I wish 
[ could be there to soak up the beauty 
| of every element. 
| Prarie L. HANNUM 


BOULDER, COLORADO 





was very pleased to see Vermont resi- 
ices in both May and June (“In the 
ynt Vernacular”). I thought the 
howed a true appreciation of 


the unique (and increasingly rare) qual- 
ities the state has. In particular, the 
Levins’ southwestern style illustrated 
how’successful an unlikely design can be 
when placed in the right landscape. I am 
a high school student and have read 
your magazine since age twelve. It has 
helped shape my taste and continues to 
provide new and exciting ideas for me. 
Co.in Capy 

SOUTH BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Having lived in Hong Kong for eight 
years, I’ve developed quite a passion for 
Chinese collectibles. Understandably, 
“AD Shopping: Discovering Hong 
Kong” (May) captured my attention. I 
agree with much of what Joanne de 
Guardiola reports as Asian antique finds 
still available there. No tour of the city 
is complete without visiting the an- 
tiques shops of Hollywood Road. I am 
compelled to write because two favor- 
ites of mine in the same area were not 
mentioned: Hobbs & Bishops Fine Art 
and, on Cat Street, China Art. 

QUINN BLAYNEY 

‘TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 


I thoroughly enjoyed “AD Shopping: 
Discovering Hong Kong.” I have lived 
in Asia for six years and with every pass- 
ing day become more enamored of the 
beautiful pieces that surround me. My 
two years in Hong Kong were some of 
the best, and now that I am in Singa- 
pore, I love finding the hidden treasures 
here as well. Thank you for a superb 
article. I look forward to a fabulous ~ 
shopping spree. 
CAROLINE Faris 
SINGAPORE 


Thank you very much for the wonderful 
cover story of your June issue, “Mid-At- 
lantic Tree House.” All of us here at 
Centerbrook were delighted. Nonethe- 
less, I should mention one important 
omission. Mahdad Saniee, a former se- 
nior associate at Centerbrook, was the 
co-architect of the project. He deserves 
great praise for his important work. 
Mark SIMON 
CENTERBROOK, CONNECTICUT 

continued on page 30 
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continued from page 26 

Thank you for featuring such diverse 
and innovative designs each month. I 
am an interior design student, and the 
photographs always give me new ideas 
and inspiration for my next project. 
JENNIFER BAKER 

ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 


... AND THE RESPONSE 
CONTINUES FOR THE 
APRIL ISSUE... 


Congratulations! “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury: 100 Years of Design” (April 1999) 
is an instant classic. ’m enjoying it one 
psalm at a time. 

Ross DEWALL 

Rapip City, SouTH DAKOTA 


As I am interested particularly in con- 
temporary design, I would have liked to 
see more of Charles and Ray Eames, 
George Nelson and Hans and Florence 
Knoll in your April issue. I’m sure, 
though, that I’m in the minority; most 
people like to see how much they can 
put in a room. 

Dick GERDES 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


I just had to congratulate all of you on 
the great effort put into your April is- 
sue. It’s not just a magazine, it’s a text- 
book. My only regret? An important 
force in the 1960s and early ’70s was 
Yale R. Burge. He was not only a suc- 
cessful interior designer but also the 
mentor of Angelo Donghia and other 
young designers of that time. 

Harry LAWENDA 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Please add my name to the list of read- 
ers enthralled by your April issue. Your 
magazine is always full of imaginative 
ideas, improvements and breathtaking 
photos. It is nice to see so much beauty 
and read about those who create it and 
live with it. 


| . 
CAROLYN RupPEI 


ToLepo, Oun10 





The history, perspective, quality and in- 
tegrity of your April issue make it a tri- 
umph in every sense. It is evident that 
nobody knows your subject as well as 
you do. In our house, this edition will 
be a keepsake for future generations. I 
can’t wait to sit down in a quiet space 
and pore over it with my daughter. 

Bos BROWNSON 

ARROYO GRANDE, CALIFORNIA 


As a lover of architecture and art, I 
couldn’t stay quiet after reading your 
April issue. It is truly a masterpiece—an 
encyclopedia for the future. 

Joao JACQUE R. DE ANDRADE 

BRASILIA, BRAZIL 


I was impressed by Architectural Digest’s 
coverage of the past ten decades of de- 
sign. I especially enjoyed seeing the 
writing shed of Dylan Thomas in South 
Wales (1950s). 

VANCE GARNETT 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Bravo! Never have I been so excited by 
a magazine as by the April issue of Ar- 
chitectural Digest. I could not put it 
down—the photographs, the houses, 
the fabrics, the interior designers and 
the architecture were all excellent. Keep 
up the good work. 

MarceELLA Moore 

Lacuna HILis, CALIFORNIA 


Your April edition is exceptional. The 
design of the issue, from its fold-out 
cover to the layout of each feature, is 
unusually exquisite. It was riveting to 
read about our design history through” 
the stories of its notables! I enjoyed this 
outstanding achievement. 

HOMER MITCHELL 

ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 


I found your April issue to be an enjoy- 
able overview of this century. Of all the 
designers you featured, my favorite is 
Diane Burn (1980s). I hope to see her 
work again in an upcoming issue. 
NADINE KALKWARF 

BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
\ddress: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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October is a landmark for us. Subscribers will receive an outstand- 
ing issue with interior designs by Mario Buatta, Barbara Barry, 
Craig Wright and Bray-Schaible; architecture by Michael 
Maltzan and Shope Reno Wharton; and Susan Cheever’s lively 
visit with Candice Bergen. But they will also receive something en- 
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tirely new from the editors of Architectural Digest: Architectural Digest Motor- 
ing. A separate editorial supplement exploring the exciting world of automobiles (copies 


will also be available at selected newsstands), Motoring features a Land Rover excur- 


sion to two luxury camps in Africa, a tour inside Nissan’s secret southern California de- 


sign lab and a colorful account of Goodwood, an eccentric racing event in the English 
countryside. In addition, personalities from Kevin Costner to Philippe Starck to fohn 
Updike share their motoring stories and favorite cars. There is nothing like Architec- 
tural Digest Motoring being published today. We can’t wait to know what you think. 


STEVEN M. L. ARONSON, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, is the author of 
Hype and the coauthor of Savage Grace. He 
is currently writing Class Act: The Life of 
Leland Hayward. 


TRENE BorGER, a journalist 
and fiction writer, is the 
artist-in-residence at AIDS 
Project Los Angeles and 
the program director for 
the CalArts/Alpert Award 
in the Arts. 
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SUSAN CHEFVER is an Architectural Digest 
riter. Her 
in a Bottle was pv: 
Simon & Schust 


contributing v memoir Note Found 


lished in January by 


HUNTER Drowojo™. 
who specializes in ai 
on a biography of Geo 


published by Knopf. 


ROLAND FLAMINI is the aut! 

The Last Tycoon and the World «, \"G 
writing a biography of French dij 
Edmond Genet. 


Paige Rense 
Editor-in-Chief 


MicHaAEL FRANK is an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer. His short stories, essays 


and articles have appeared in Antaeus, The 
Southwest Review and The New York Times. 


GIANCARLO GaARDIN is a Milan-based pho- 
tographer. His work has appeared in The 
Garden Lover’s Guide to Italy, published by 
Princeton Architectural Press, and Italian 
Country, published by Friedman/Fairfax. 


PauL GOLDBERGER, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer, is a Pulitzer Prize— 
winning architecture critic. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT is an Architectural Di- 
gest contributing writer who lives in London. 


Parricta McCOLL, an Architectural Digest 
contributing writer based in Paris, has writ- 
vie for The New York Times Mag- 
iternational Herald Tribune. 


?rPPiArT is curating an exhibition 
y Raymond Mason, which will 
e Viaillol in Paris in Febru- 

aphy of Francis Bacon was 

straus & Giroux in 1997. 





JEFFREY SIMPSON, an Architectural Digest * 
contributing editor, is the author of The 
Hudson River 1850-1918 and American Elegy: 
A Family Memoir. His book Chautauqua: An 
American Utopia was published in June by 
Harry N. Abrams. 


SUZANNE TROCME writes frequently about 
design and architecture. Her book Influential 
Interiors will be published by Clarkson Potter 
in September. 


NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN, an Architectural 
Digest contributing writer, has written for 
The New Republic and The New Yorker. 
Among his many books are Make-Believe 
Presidents, Capitalist Fools and Citizen Cohn. 


CYNTHIA ZaARIN is a poet 
and critic. Her new book for 
children, Wallace Hoskins, the 
Boy Who Grew Down, will be 
published in September by 
DK Ink. 
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LONDON: Christians of Knightsbridge 0207 5819200 
CHESHIRE: The Original Christians Shop 01270 626869 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Edinburgh 0131 5572529 
HAMPSHIRE: Christians of Petersfield 01730 262314 
ESSEX: Christians of Brentwood 01277 223016 
SUSSEX: Christians of Handcross 01444 401277 
SCOTLAND: Christians of Aberdeen 01224 638222 
CO. DURHAM: Christians of Darlington 01325 333795 
LANCASHIRE: Christians of Leigh 01942 601003 
LEICESTERSHIRE: Christians of Leicester 01162 702713 
KENT: Christians of Hayes 0208 4625638 
BIRMINGHAM: Christians of Sutton Coldfield 0121 3520343 
YORKSHIRE: Christians of Beverley 01482 867856 
ESSEX: Christians of Coggeshall 01376 563022 
MIDDLESEX: Christians of Uxbridge 01895 468888 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: Christians of Jersey 01534 46506 
HERTFORDSHIRE: Christians of St. Albans 01727 847631 
KENT: Christians of Tunbridge Wells 01892 619550 
CHRISTIANS OF NORTHERN IRELAND Autumn 1999 
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NEW YORK: Christians on Madison Avenue (212) 570 6371 
NEW YORK: Christians at The Architects and Designers Building (212) 308 3732 
NEW YORK: Christians of Long Island (516) 365 2885 
CONNECTICUT: Christians of Greenwich (203) 629 9417 
FLORIDA: Christians at the Design Center Of The Americas (954) 926 5887 
FLORIDA: Christians of Palm Beach (561) 691 9454 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Christians of The Carolinas (803) 779 0061 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of Beverly Hills (310) 854 3862 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of Los Angeles (949) 717 7699 
CALIFORNIA: Christians of San Francisco Autumn 1999 
NEVADA: Christians of Las Vegas Autumn 1999 
ARIZONA: Christians of Scottsdale (800) 243 8828 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Christians of Washington D.C. (202) 314 5700 
ILLINOIS: Christians of Chicago Autumn 1999 
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FRANCE: Christians of Paris 01 4548 5757 
CHRISTIANS OF BELGIUM 03 226 7145 
CHRISTIANS OF HOLLAND 0413 261 525 
GREECE: Christians of Athens 01 802 0557 
RUSSIA: Christians of Moscow Autumn 1999 
CHRISTIANS OF IRELAND 1 800 200 758 
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BRITAIN: Christians will grant a further 3 franchises 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in London: 01727 841128 








AMERICA: Christians will grant a further 6 franchises 
Telephone Robert Hughes in New York: (212) 570 9026 


WORLDWIDE: Christians will grant 1 franchise for each country 
Telephone Martin Warbrick in London: +44 1727 841 128 














A 1950S 
FLASHBACK 


he minute the clock 

hits 2000, 20th-century 

furniture is going to go 
through the roof,” says Alan 
Wanzenberg. That is the least 
of the reasons, however, that he 
likes to shop at 1950, the 1940s 
and ’50s furniture gallery (far 
right and below) in Manhattan’s 
NoHo district that belongs to 
Art Déco impresario Tony De- 
lorenzo. “The shop has great 
French pieces by people like 


SCOTT FRANCES 


Jean Prouvé and Charlotte Per- 
riand,” says Wanzenberg (top, 
with Cristina Grajales, who runs 
1950). “These designers drew 
on the history of French furni- 
ture, while being interested in 
\merican contemporaries like 
Charles and Ray Eames.” 
Wanzenberg buys furniture 
of the period as well as the ce- 
ramics of Georges Jouve. “Alan 
ippreciates what I have both up- 
nd downtown,” says De- 
he pieces at 1950 are 
oints out. “After the 


SCOTT FRANCES 


war people wanted furniture 
that represented light and free- 
dom.” And prices are lower than 
at Delorenzo’s uptown Déco 
gallery, with the exception of 
Prouvé’s work. “He made only 
seven copies of a lighting table,” 
says Delorenzo. “I bought 
four—I kept two and sold two.” 
1950, 440 Lafayette St., New 
York, NY 10003; 212/995-1950, 


A small Charles X 
worktable at Denis 
Dervieux in Paris 
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PETTY CHORKSs 


acques Garcia and Pierre 

Hervé Walbaum call on 

Denis Dervieux, a fifth-gen- 
eration antiques dealer special- 
izing in small pieces of furniture, 
for such items as a Charles X 
worktable (left) that opens to a 
mirror and a bronze candlestick. 
American clients like his early- 
19th-century Creil faience. De- 
nis Dervieux, 25 rue de Beaune, 
Paris 75007; 33-1-40-15-99-20. 

continued on page 42 
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STUDIO JUAN 


uan Montoya dreamed of 

having a studio for painting 
at his country retreat in Garri- 
son, New York, but once he built 
the structure, he got sidetracked. 
“T was storing my decorative 
furnishings in another place 
that was crammed and costly,” 
says Montoya. So the studio be- 
came a dream once more as the 
designer installed part of his in- 
ventory of more than 500 an- 
tiques in the new building, 
which he decorated in three 
styles: country, period and mod- 
ern. One of the most striking 
pieces in his cache is a green 
faux-marbre bombé commode, 
attributed to Syrie Maugham 
and from the estate of the duke 
and duchess of Windsor. There 
also are 19th-century French 
chairs with an Arts and Crafts 


PETER FREED 











was desperate for an office, 


and when I found a building 
around the corner | my 
shop on Walton Street d 
the opportunity,” says | 
based Nina Campbell. ' 
lease obligated me to maintail 
shop in the building, so | moved 
the fabrics and antiques out of 
Walton and into part of the new 


space. It’s worked out very well.” 
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A NEW NINA CAMPBELL 


On the first floor of the Milner 
Street nd office (above), 
she sho I her own and 


some othe! 
Sabina Fay Bray 
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ANDREW TWORT 








dio. Her daughter Henrietta 


Konig has taken over the origi- 
nal shop, which still bears her 
mother’s name, and, under 
Campbell’s approving eye, has 
dedicated it to contemporary 
tabletop pieces and accessories. 
Nina Campbell, 7 Milner St., 
London SW3 2QA, 44-171- 
89-8589; 9 Walton St., Lon- 
lon SW3 2JD, 44-171-225-1105. 


COURTESY MITCHELL BEAZLEY 





look, a Dutch console with bulky 
turned legs and stretchers, a pair 
of 1950s French alabaster lamps, 
a yellow chair by Eileen Gray, a 
Michael Taylor ceiling light in 
the style of Noguchi and 20th- 
century African masks. “It’s more 
impressive for clients to see these 
pieces arranged in vignettes,” 
says Montoya. By appointment. 
Juan Montoya, 212/421-2400. 


Juan Montoya beside 
a Windsor commode 
in his new studio, left 


STYLE GUIDE 


s a journalist, ’'d always 

find partial stories, snip- 
pets of information, on interior 
design, but there wasn’t a single 
book that told the entire story,” 
says Suzanne Trocmé. So she 
wrote her own volume, Jnfluen- 
tial Interiors, interviewing New 
York designers Albert Hadley, 
Mario Buatta and partners Lee 
FE. Mindel and Peter Shelton, 
French tastemakers Andrée 
Putman, Alberto Pinto and 
Jacques Grange, and John Ste- 
fanidis and Jonathan Reed in 
London. Interior design greats 
of the past, including Nancy 
Lancaster, David Hicks and 
Billy Baldwin, also are covered. 
Clarkson Potter, U.S., $45; 
Mitchell Beazley, U.K., £35. 


Influential 


shaping 20th-century style 


Interiors 


through key interior designers 
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FABRICS & WALLPAPERS 1-800-332 
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ANTIQUES IN “FHE FAMILY 


isa Jackson has an eye for which de Guardiola finds appeal- 





great curved furniture,” —_ ing. “Her antiques are eclectic 

Joanne de Guardiola and stylish, and she mixes all the 
says of the co-owner of Blanc, different periods—without clut- 
one of the newer shops on East _ tering her shop.” De Guardiola 
60th Street in Manhattan. recently admired a black-lac- 
“She'll have a few pieces that quered tea box with a chinoi- 
are eccentric, but most of her serie design, a 19th-century 
things are tailored, elegantand _—_ English tufted leather chair, a 
not too expensive.” Jackson, Louis X V-style red-lacquered 
who quips that she inherited commode with a black-marble 
her love of antiques from her top that Jackson believes is from 
mother, the Upper East Side the 1940s and a 20th-century 


dealer Lee Calicchio (AD, Nov. _ silvered urn lamp (both, left). “I 

1997), has a small stock of about —_ love anything lacquered,” says 

50 carefully selected pieces of Jackson, who buys at all of the 

furniture, Chinese Export porce- major European fairs with her 

lain, lighting and artwork from _ partner, Catherine Aaron. “I try 

the 19th and 20th centuries, to choose unusual pieces that 

work in traditional and modern 
; interiors.” Blanc, 235 E. 60th 
Ty 
eee St., New York, NY 10022; 
lain Fo dog at Blanc 212/593-0117. 





JOHN LEI 


FRENCH FIND 


avid Jameson of Archi- 

Tech, a Chicago architec- 
tural art gallery, recently acquired 
about 50 drawings (below) made 
by Eugéne-Emmanuel Viollet- 
le-Duc’s studio, “the most im- 
portant and best-connected 
design firm in Paris during the 
building boom of the Second 
Empire,” says Jameson. Archi- 


h. Franklin St., Chi 


‘Tec! 


cago, Ll 1290 





KIM SARGENT 


'S PALM BEACH REVIVAL 





»k recessed ceiling and Caribbean- __ with white sparkling palm trees,” 

out. blue walls (above right), on which says Varney. “It harks back to 

ent tl e way” are painted Copacabana-style the days of old Palm Beach 
om Varney ( murals of tropical scenes (the when there was a dress code: 
of his st com monkeys on the bar walls are Men wore white jackets and 
jects, the Hibiscus drinking and smoking, of course). —_ colorful pants.” Hibiscus, 11611 

ant (above) in Palm Beach “The concept is a plantation villa Ellison Wilson Rd., North Palm 
lens. Varney designed a pink — from the era of El Morocco, Beach, FL 33408; 561/622-1161. 


continued on page 48 
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Downtown Seattle, 4th and Pike (206)628-6800 * Bellevue Square ° ela eater 1c 
Tacoma Mall * Washington Square * Valley Fair * Arden Fair © Fashion Show Mall 








FOLK ART EXTRAORDINAIRE 


rank and Barbara Pol- furniture, such as a set of paint- 
H lack are not inthe main- _ ed and decorated arrow-back 

stream of folk art dealers,” —_ chairs, primitive paintings, an 
says Leslie Jones, who recently —_ unusually tall pre-Greiner’s doll 
bought a tramp art mirror with _—_ (all, right) and 19th-century 
a massive, elaborate frame from __ toleware (below). By appoint- 
the couple. “They'll have the ex- ment. Frank & Barbara Pollack, 
traordinary piece.” The Pollacks, 1214 Green Bay Rd., Highland 
who have been dealing privately Park, IL 60035; 847/433-2213. 
from their Illinois home for 30 
years and have become regulars 
at the fall and winter antiques 
shows in New York, sell only 
American antiques in their orig- 
inal condition—untouched, as 
folk art dealers would say. “Form 
and surface are very important 
to us,” notes Barbara Pollack. 
Jones (far right, at the house) re- 
cently admired their selection of 
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RUSSELL INGRAM 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER L.A. FINER¥ 


hen Mark Samsky was Ma Mere’s Attic. “I loved the American Empire pieces that I arbara Barry and Frank 
trying to think of a things in my mother’s attic, and _ like.” Samsky began selling an- Pennino have discovered 
name for the antiques shop he as a teenager, I sold things from _tiques to friends while he was a Hollywood secret: the Em- 
wanted to open, Mare Char- it,” says Charbonnet. “Mark has _ still working as an interior de- broidery Palace. Owner Janet 
bonnet, a fellow alumnus from _ great taste and understands the _ signer. Charbonnet bought Rodriguez, who’s skilled in all 
Peter Marino’s office, suggested — good 19th-century Federal and some for Michael J. Fox and kinds of hand-embroidery 
Tracy Pollan’s apartment (AD, work, sews monograms and 
Oct. 1997), and John Maienza other patterns on towels and 
did so for 60 Minutes’ Steve tablecloths, appliqués valances 
Kroft (AD, Oct. 1998). Buoyed —_ (below), puts trapunto on chair- 
by these successes, Samsky set backs and designs family crests. 


up shop in New York’s burgeon- | Embroidery Palace, 464 S. 

ing Chelsea Antiques Building, | Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, — 
and already designers from CA 90048; 310/273-8003. 
Parish-Hadley and Jed John- 
son & Associates have found 
their way there. Among Samsky’s 
treasures are an English chaise, 
ca. 1850 to 1875, with unusual 
channeled leather upholstery, 

an American Empire center 
table and a ca. 1830 water-gilded 
French mirror. Samsky also has 





vases and other pieces of late- 
be {8th- to mid-19th-century Old 
Shh. ‘aris porcelain, a favorite of 

{ Charbonnet’s. Ma Mere’s Attic, 
Old Paris porcelain 110 W. 25th St., New York, NY 


at Ma! s Attic LO001; 212/255-0863. 
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Gordon and Dorsey Campbell, Cardmembers since 1992 
We trust you had fun on your recent trip to Pago Pago, courtesy of the 
Membership Rewards® program. Remember, you can also redeem points for 


jewelry, clothing, even garden stuff. Or save them for a rainy day, since they 


have no expiration date. American Express. Use it ritually. 
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CHRISTIE'S 


COURTESY 


CHRISTIE'S HOMAGE TO DESIGN 


tall started with i mayor con 
signment of 70 lots from the 
Elsie de Wolfe Found 


“We thought an auct 

century designers would | 

honor and academically pri 

a survey of the century as we 
proach the millennium,” says 
Andrea Fiuczynski, senior vice- 
president of Christie’s Los 
Angeles. “So we did our usual 
solicitations and shook a few 
trees.” The result is “Innovators 


of Twentieth Century Style,” 









on Sept. 15 in Beverly Hills, 
Christie’s first sale devoted ex- 
clusively to interior designers. 
Featuring nearly 200 lots, the 
tion includes custom pieces 
umuel Marx, Frances El- 
, Maison Jansen, William 
1es, T. H. Robsjohn-Gib- 
s, [ommi Parzinger, Paul 
Las elo and Rose Cumming. 
\side from the de Wolfe collec- 
tion of paintings, photographs, 
books, letters (from the duchess 


of Windsor) and a few pieces of 






COURTESY CHRISTIE'S 





An Elsie de Wolfe 
decoupage secretary-. 
bookcase, left, and a 
Samuel Marx oak desk 
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William Haines’s pink 
vanity and green table; 
a Duquette console 
and mirror, bottom 
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continued on page 56 
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POWERRISE, FROM HUNTER DOUGLAS. LIGHT 


Hunter Douglas has 
designed a shade so 
advanced that it goes 
up and down at the 
touch of a button. 
Duette® honeycomb 
shades with PowerRise™ 
Now, the beauty of 
Duette has been raised 
to an even higher level 
by adding PowerRise, 






DETTE 





Unique 
Honeycomb 
Design 


creating the world’s 
first honeycomb shade 
that’s remote controlled, 
battery powered and 
affordable. 

Call 1-800-32-STYLE 
now for a free design 
brochure and the name 
of your nearest 

Hunter Douglas retailer. 


Duette with PowerRise. 
It Moves. You Don't. 





M-800-32-STYLE 
| HunterDouglas 


Power hie 








ICONTROL. REMOTE CONTROL. 


ONE WINDOW AT A TIME. 


& 
& www.hunterdouglas.com 
es 

CHANGING THE WORLD./ > 
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A 1950s Tommi 
Parzinger white-lac- 
quered table and Paul 
Laszlo custom chair 
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continued from page 52 

furniture and objects, the lion’s 
share of the items in the sale are 
by Tony Duquette and Dor- 
othy Draper. Duquette con- 
signed 40 lots from his own 
cache, such as an eight-panel 


Sneed 
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Six Robsjohn-Gibbings 
dining chairs for the 
Beam residence in L.A. 


fiberglass screen containing a 
kimono, a gilt cast-resin console 
and mirror and japanesque lamps. 
“His things are rare because he’s 
had four fires and many of his 
creations were destroyed,” says 
Christie’s specialist Jason Stem. 
San Francisco’s Fairmont Hotel, 
which Draper had remodeled in 
the 1940s, is offering parcel-gilt 
and ebonized tables, lamps and 
consoles. Christie’s Los Ange- 
les, 360 N. Camden Dr., Beverly 
Hills, CA 90210; 310/385-2600. 0 


Elsie de Wolfe collect- 
ibles, including a Cecil 
Beaton photo, rear left 
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BARKLEY CHAIR: Seal Superkidskin 
EXXUS TABLE ; 
CRYSTAL ROD FLOOR LAMP 

by Sally Sirkin Lewis 


Toll free (877) 207-5130 


www.jrobertscott.com 
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Tell your husband he can choose 
the cabinet knobs. 
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ty and expansive color palette, you can express your personal style almost any way imaginable. Yet it’s CORIAN 





him he can choose the paper towels.) For a free inspirational booklet, call |-800-986-6444, ext.179. 
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STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


BARBARA BARRY’S FAVORITE STOPS IN THE CITY BY THE BAY 


Text by Hunter Drohojowska-Philp/Photography by Fim McHugh 


OS ANGELES INTERIOR 
designer Barbara Bar- 
ry travels far and wide 
—even in manageably sized 
San Francisco—to search out 
the ideal armoire, essential 
painting or brilliant vase. A 





“San Francisco is a city 
of shopkeepers, just 
like London,” says de- 
signer Barbara Barry. 
“They’re as interest- 
ing as the things they 
sell.” ABOVE RIGHT: 
Victorian houses 

on Cottage Row. 





Asove: Barry holds a 
circa 1750 lacquered 
tray at Japonesque, 
which exhibits “the fin- 
est Japanese antiques 
and contemporary art.” 
Ricut: A dyed textile 
by Hiroyuki Shindo 
hangs by the stairs. 


60 


cable car will not do the job; 
her trek strays off the beaten 
path. As her taxi hurtles past 
blocks of colorfully restored 
Victorian houses on its way 
toward the southernmost tip 
of the city, she explains that 
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her expedition is as con- 
cerned with relationships as 
with objects. “It isn’t just 
about shops; it’s about the 
spirit of each of these shop- 
keepers, people who have a 
passion for what they do.” 
She arrives at San Francis- 
co’s design district, a Potre- 
ro Hill neighborhood of in- 


dustrial red-brick warehouses 


7 













converted to showrooms for 
furniture, fabrics, hardware 
and antiques. Of the numer- 
ous stores, Barry selects An- 
tiques Antiques in Showplace 
Square South. The caver- 
nous room is stacked to the 
rafters with armoires, buffets, 
commodes, tables, chande- 
liers, mirrors and chairs. “I 

continued on page 64 
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The ancient temples of Luxor. The lost city of Machu Picchu. Europe's grand castles. In their day, they were the very | 
height of civilization. In your day, we are. The ships of Seabourn Cruise Line. The intimate nature of our vessels, with  [ii™ 
virtually one crew member for every passenger, affords a sense of privilege that few will ever experience. Better still, it jm 


allows Seabourn to venture places even fewer have ever seen. And only on Seabourn can you choose between three 


dm 
styles of intimate ships, each offering its own distinct interpretation of luxury, personalized Scandinavian service and ' 
wy 
comfort. To discover why Seabourn is as far from the commonplace as a vacation can be, call your travel counselor for RT 
| af 
| reservations or a complimentary brochure. Or contact us at 1-800-929-9391. www.seabourn.com i 
| % 


SEABOURN 


On Top of the World at Sea Level 


SEABOURN GODDESS | & II SEABOURN PRIDE, SPIRITAND LEGEND SEABOURN SUN 
Casual Luxury Yachts Luxury Mega-Yachts Ultra-Luxury Global Cruiser 
116 Guests 208 Guests 758 Guests 
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The La Scata Collection 
Eclectic by design...elegant by 
definition...La Scala is reminiscent of 
grand 18th century Italian villas and 
romantic French chateaux. La Scala 
is a collection of living room, dining 
room and bedroom furnishings, 
hallmarked by graceful shaping and 
rich carvings. Shown here, a breakfront 
AOL TL CLAY MET TAL Ren Tek xe MeL YOY 
Tudor rose and shell carvings. Each 
unique piece is meticulously crafted of 
KM ALLEY MLL) COLO Ml AM OL TAL 


hardwoods and veneers. 


La Scala is available through your 





interior designer. Bernhardt is a 





110-year-old maker of fine casegoods 





and upholstered furniture from 





traditional to contemporary. 





MCLE RTATO OL mA ORLA Te red | 
1.800.340.0240, ext.1051 


or visit our web site at 
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Furniture Makers Since 1889. 
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Ricut: “I go to An- 
tiques Antiques for 
country French pieces. 
They have the best 
armoires.” Manager 
Reuben Schwartz 
shows Barry the 

glaze on a large 19th- 
century confit jar. 


continued from page 60 
love it there because Reuben 
is a direct wholesaler,” she 
says, referring to Reuben 
Schwartz, who set up the 
business in 1991 with the 
help of his retired antiques 
dealer father, Mike. “You re- 
ally get the feeling that the 
pieces are right off the boat.” 
Schwartz has an impres- 
sive inventory of French fur- 
niture from the eighteenth to 
the early twentieth centuries. 
As he shows Barry a more 
than eight-foot-tall walnut 
armoire from Burgundy, he 
enthusiastically reels off its 
high points: “It has matching 
figured burlwood front pan- 
els and a chapeau gendarme 
crown, meaning it’s shaped 
like the curved brim of a po- 
liceman’s hat. There are es- 
cutcheon plates on the doors 
and the keys to open them; the 
hinges were accented with 
gold in the chinoiserie style, 
and you can still see traces of 


RiGut: “You'll find the 
most delightful small 
objects at de Vera.” 
The murrina-glass bot- 
tle is by Bill Burch. Far 
RIGHT: Barry inspects a 
contemporary striped 
cane vase by Ben Edols 
and Kathy Elliott. 
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cel 





that.” He then shows Barry 
a complete set of eighteen 
Henry H-style walnut chairs 
with their original embossed 
leather seats, but she is more 
interested in a simple nine- 
teenth-century Directoire- 
style walnut country buffet. 
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Amid hundreds of grand 
and substantial pieces of fur- 
niture, Schwartz also offers 
accessories—for example, yel- 
low- and green-glazed confit 
jars once used to store pre- 
served duck, now more likely 
to hold flowers or become 


we 
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ABOVE: An early-20th- 
century painted wood 
rocking horse rests atop 
a 19th-century Direc- 
toire-style walnut cabi- 
net stacked on a Louis 
XV-style cabinet. 


lamps. In Rouen, he couldn’t 
resist buying an early-twen- 
tieth-century rocking horse 
with a braided-rope tail and a 
needlepoint saddle. “Finding 
toys that are in good shape is 
a premium, because kids are 
notoriously hard on them,” 
he notes. Of his eight annual 
buying trips to France, he 
says, “I go to many of my fa- 
ther’s sources, men we’ve been 
working with for twenty years, 
and sometimes to their sons.” 

continued on page 67 








foot reflexology: $40 
herbal facial: $65 
one and a half hour swedish massage: $125 


a day where all you have to do is breathe: 





priceless 















































Platinum MasterCard’ has a high spending limit 
for the things that matter. it’s also the preferred card of ISPA, 


the International Spa and Fitness Association. enjoy. 





. there are some things money can’t buy. 


for everything else there’s MasterCard.” 


©1999 MascerCard International Incorporated s Www.mastercard.com 
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STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO 





ABOVE: “Painters Place 
is the shop for fram- 
ing.” ABOVE RIGHT: 
Matt, center, and Tom 
Painter explain water 


gilding to Barry. 


} F 


| x to Sausalito 
] 6 


LASZLO KUBINYI 


continued from page 64 
During the summer he meets 
up with this younger genera- 
tion of antiques dealers to 
surf in Biarritz. 

“Reuben has a consistent 
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Sixteenth Street ‘= 
See fe | 


eye and brings a joie de vivre 
to the business,” says Barry. 
“He doesn’t fix up or overly 
restore, and he doesn’t raise 
the prices. His place feels a lit- 
tle like the Marché aux Puces 
in Paris, and there’s a certain 
excitement to that. You feel 
you re discovering something.” 

After a ten-minute ride 
north to the skyscrapered Fi- 
nancial District, Barry comes 
to the long-established neigh- 
borhood of antiques stores, 
Jackson Square. She visits the 
atypical Japonesque, saying, 
“This is about a defined and 
truly edited point of view.” 





1 JAPONESQUE 
824 Montgomery Street 
415/391-8860 
Japanese antiques and 
contemporary art 


nN 


ANTIQUES ANTIQUES 
245 Kansas Street 
415/252-7600 

Country French antiques 


3 DE VERA 
580 Sutter Street 
415/989-0988 
Art glass and objects 


SAN FRANCISCO SOURCES 















The pristine two-story gal- 
lery, which has been in busi- 
ness for sixteen years, has 
contemporary Japanese art, 
antiques and pieces designed 
by the owner, Koichi Hara. 
Near the entrance is his 
version of a tokonoma, which 
shelters a long hanging vase 
holding seasonal flowers that 
he designed with black steel 
pipe instead of bamboo. In 
place of the usual scroll, 
there is an abstract painting 
by one of his featured artists, 
Daijiro Ito. Beneath it stands 
a table by Hara. Barry mar- 


continued on page 71 


4 THE PAINTERS PLACE 
355 Hayes Street 
415/431-9827 
Custom framing 


nm 


BELL OCCHIO 

8 Brady Street 
415/864-4048 
Ribbons and 
decorative notions 





6 Imari 

40 Filbert Avenue 
Sausalito 

415/332-0245 

Japanese art and antiques 
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continued from page 67 

vels: “That table is just stone, 
wood and steel, but it’s really 
refined because it’s so simple. 
He has a wonderful sense of 
history and a great affinity 
for nature.” 

The indigo-dyed hanging 
textile, made of handwoven 
linen, is by Hiroyuki Shindo, 
an artist included in a recent 
exhibition of contemporary 
Japanese textiles at the Muse- 
um of Modern Art in New 
York. Hara fashioned the 
nearby low table from Doug- 



















Top: Price Crozer un- 
rolls an Edo hand scroll 
for Barry at Imari, a 
Japanese gallery in 
Sausalito. ABOVE: The 
flower basket is Meiji. 
Ricut: “They carry 
wonderful screens 
and tansu.” 





STREETS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


las fir, which is inlaid with 
black lacquer. “I try to design 
by my eye, not by my hand,” 
le explains. “I saw this tree 
and thought, I want to eat 
food on this wood. Design 
can be too much about self. 
I’m helped by whatever it 
is I use.” In addition to the 
artists that he represents ex- 
clusively in this country, 
Hara shows antiques, such 
as two seventeenth-century 
temple foxes. “They’re meant 
to bring the good fortune of 
abundant crops to farmers,” 





he says. “The lacquered sur- 
face has worn off, so you can 
see the body of the old 
wood.” “Simplicity is the 
ultimate luxury,” comments 
Barry. “A room should be 
pared down to fewer things 
of higher quality.” 

A short drive brings Barry 
to bustling Union Square, 
where major department 
stores and boutiques are sur- 
rounded by venerable hotels 
like the St. Francis. There, de 
Vera is a bountiful source of 





Lert: “You step into 
an eighteenth-centu- 
ry French fantasy at 
Bell’occhio,” says 
Barry, who looks at a 
display of unusual im- 
ported ribbons. “It’s a 
throwback to another, 
more romantic era.” 


the unexpected. A showcase 
for vintage and contempo- 
rary Venetian glass vessels, 
the long, narrow shop is al- 
so filled with all manner of 
carefully displayed items such 
as bronze Tibetan hands, 
nineteenth-century santos and 
an 1850s Gothic Revival al- 
tar. “He really knows pro- 
portion,” Barry says of owner 
Federico de Vera. “Some peo- 
ple just have the eye; it’s like 
perfect pitch.” 

continued on page 72 
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continued from page 71 

“This is a gallery of objects that I per- 
sonally would like to have,” says de 
Vera, who hails from Luzon in the 
Philippines. “My philosophy is to keep 
what I don’t sell.” He worked for Koichi 
Hara for five years before opening the 
shop almost ten years ago. He exhibits 
his own glass designs, such as a mauve 
bud vase and an olive-green glass bot- 
tle jacketed in woven silver, along with 
antique pieces. 

Today he presents a circa 1925 laven- 
der Venetian compote next to his own 
vessels, a contemporary black bowl by 
Erik Eiserling and a murrina-glass bot- 
tle by Bill Burch. A wall covered with a 
turn-of-the-century Indonesian cere- 
monial silk cloth woven with gold thread 
serves as a backdrop for such diminutive 
items as an intricately carved antique 
ivory head, a nineteenth-century Thai 
stupa and a collection of Tibetan and 
Japanese Buddhas. An entire case is given 
over to old Japanese lacquerware. “I like 
things that you have to inspect, that 
don’t scream at you right away,” he says. “I 
don’t have anything in my house that’s 
more than twelve inches tall.” That pref- 
erence explains the existence of his sec- 
ond store, on Maiden Lane, which is ded- 
icated to jewelry and other small items. 

“Federico shows you beauty in the 
smallest things,” says Barry. “A cross- 
cultural line runs through everything; 
he shows you the inner connectedness 
between objects of beauty. There’s some- 
thing very ritualistic about Japonesque 
and de Vera—they’re like the tea cere- 
mony or the Taoist practice of observa- 
tion and appreciation.” 

The designer next goes southwest to 
the lively Hayes Valley neighborhood, 
adjacent to City Hall, the War Memo- 
rial Opera House and the Davies Sym- 
phony Hall. Located among bookstores 

staurants like Patricia Unterman’s 

; Hayes $ t Grill is The Paint- 

1 fixty yr twenty-one years. 

ks with his broth- 
ught the framing business 


r Who wor 
y-three 
yi 1 Larkspur in Marin Coun- 
ty; they maintain both locations. Notes 


Matt Painter, “My folks had a sense 


ted some thi 


| of care and quality, but they weren’t 


into custom framing, as we are today. 


What sets us apart from other framers 
is that we do our own design and fin- 
ishing of the moldings.” 

The Painters use water gilding, a tech- 
nique employing plenty of real gold, a 
special glue, gesso and many hours of 
labor. “The way we do it hasn’t changed 
since the Renaissance,” says Matt Painter. 
“Gold itself doesn’t shine, so burnishing 
the surface with an agate stone gets the 
high sheen and richness.” In addition, 
they do permutations like lemon gold, 
sterling silver and white gold on sur- 
faces ranging from chipped to combed 
and in sizes from delicate to massive. 
“This is a family business, and they have 
a strong commitment to their work,” 
says Barry. “There isn’t anything they 
won't try, and they bring to every proj- 
ect a wealth of knowledge.” 

About a block south of Market Street, 
past secondhand stores, is the tucked- 
away treasure of Bell’occhio. “It’s a gener- 
al store,” says co-owner Claudia Schwartz. 
This description hardly accounts for the 
spools of imported ribbon displayed‘on 
bottle racks, the shelves of straw boaters 
and embroidered gloves or the array of 
silk roses and velvet violets and pansies. 
Her partner, Toby Hanson, points out 
the stacks of antique Provengal linens— 
napkins and cloths for oversize refecto- 
ry tables—and the swathe of lilac-and- 
cream Directoire toile. For ten years a 
steady clientele of fashion, set and interior 
designers, among others, has made regu- 
lar pilgrimages to the offbeat shop. “We 
attract those who love beautiful and un- 
usual things,” says Hanson. Bringing 
forth stacks of shiny red boxes with 
white trim, Schwartz explains that they 
are available in many sizes and shapes 
and that they also come in a variety of 
“Jordan almond pastels.” “One client 
moved into a house with no closets, so we 
ordered specially sized boxes for her ar- 
moires to hold shoes and sweaters,” she re- 
calls. “We do that kind of personal work.” 

Demonstrating some shears that cut 
scalloped edges, Hanson says, “We have 
décor accoutrements.” One finds a spool 
of hand-painted eighteenth-century silk 
ribbon with silver threads at $186 a yard 
and twenty-inch-wide white peau de 
sole to tie as giant bows at weddings. 

continued on page 74 
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continued from page 72 

From the streams of textured hues made 
by the House of Worth to the faded red 
bunting used for provincial celebrations 
in the last century, every corner seems 
to beckon with enticing tidbits. 

The two women have been friends 
for thirty years, since Hanson’s father 
was Schwartz’s art professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Cruz. “Our 
shop is based on a childhood interest 
that followed us into adulthood,” admits 
Schwartz. “I was always fascinated by 
the historical aspect. We search for 
workshops that create things for us that 
aren’t available otherwise. At first peo- 
ple don’t know what to make of us, but 
we fire their imaginations.” 

Although Imari has been open for 
twenty-four years, its advertisements 
warn, “Call for directions.” The journey 
provides its own adventure as Barry 
crosses the Golden Gate Bridge, where 
San Francisco Bay is dotted with sail- 
boats fighting the chill winds, to Sausa- 
lito. Bypassing the tourist-crowded wa- 
terfront, she heads for the hills and 
a tan-shingled house with persimmon 
trim. Price Crozer answers the door, 
saying, “We’re a well-kept secret, but 
once people find us, they usually come 
back.” The main room is stacked with 
warm cedar-and-kiaki-wood tansu, or 
chests, and low tables displaying the 
nineteenth-century Imari porcelain that 
gives the place its name. 

For ten years Crozer has managed the 
gallery started by Helga and Phillip 
Fleishman in 1975. Although porcelain 
was their initial focus, they now carry 
furniture, accessories and an abundance’ 
of screens. They stock about two hun- 
dred of them, ranging from the rarest 
sixteenth-century examples to early- 
twentieth-century transitional pieces. + 
Most common are works from the nine- 
teenth century, available at reasonable 
prices. “Age and rarity determine the 
worth of Japanese screens, which are of- 
ten unsigned and, consequently, vary 
greatly in value,” says Crozer. 

His familiarity with Japanese art and 
culture is evident as he shows Barry a 
series of screens. Pulling out one with 
small rectangles of paper decorated in 
gold ink and pigmented fibers, he ex- 

continued on page 76 
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continued from page 74 
plains, “This is a late-eighteenth- or ear- 
ly-nineteenth-century screen with shiki- 
shi, or poem cards, each bearing written 
reflections on nature and applied over 
gold foil.” A silver-leafed two-panel 
screen nearby has Chinese-style callig- 
raphy. “It’s a product of the Confucian 
scholars of the Edo period,” Crozer elab- 
orates, “when the Tokugawa shogunate 
promoted Confucian studies. Many of 
them pursued such Chinese-style cal- 
ligraphy.” A circa 1800 hand scroll illus- 
trating the feudal battles from Tale of the 
Heiki was unrolled and reviewed as one 
might read a book. A late-Edo gold- 
leafed folding screen featuring a flower 
cart and a vase of peonies, cherry blos- 
soms and irises radiates color and light. 
Imari’s selection, at a time when fine 
objects are increasingly difficult to track 
down, is due to the Fleishmans’ regular 
buying trips to sources they have known 
for decades. “The trend is toward buy- 
ing better quality and avoiding what a 
Japanese client calls ‘rubbishima,’” ob- 
serves Crozer. A 1717 figure of Jizo 
Bosatsu, known in Japan as the patron 
saint of travelers and pregnant women, 
with a carved lotus flower base stands 
on a tansu. There are exquisite bamboo 
baskets with burlwood handles, which 
may have been used in the tea ceremo- 
ny. “Flower baskets are considered a 
rarefied art form, not a folk craft,” he 
says. “They’re used in tokonoma, with 
flowers, as objects of contemplation.” 
“The shop has an incredible inventory,” 
says Barry, “but in the Japanese spirit of 
the tokonoma, I like to pick one thing, not 
a whole lot of things. Imari is the quin- 
tessence of the Japanese aesthetic for 
today. Their pieces are accessible, visually 
and pricewise. It’s not a museum. They’re 
enthusiastic about their objects, and 
when you're there, you get enveloped in 
their world. They arrange their pieces in 
a harmonious way. The people at Imari 
have served us for many years and always 
give us more than we could imagine. 
“They’re purists,” says Barbara Barry. 
“In fact, all the dealers I’ve visited are 
purists. They’ve made choices to repre- 
sent what they truly believe in, working 
in a city that is the most self-actualized 
that I can think of. These shops are the 
product of a great city.” 0 
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~ DESIGNER FOCUS 


t’s absurd for me to talk 

about kitchens,” says Los 

Angeles-based design- 
er Craig Wright (above). “I 
stopped cooking twenty years 
ago.” However, he compen- 
sates for his lack of cooking 
skills with a talent for design- 
ing kitchens. 

In the Tuscan-style house 
of Susan Harris and Paul 
Junger Witt in Big Sur, Cali- 
fornia (see Architectural Di- 
gest, October 1996), Wright, 
with architect Mickey Muen- 
nig, created a “kitchen folly,” 
he says. “We used barn sid- 
ing for the cabinets [above 
right], to give them a crude 
quality, and steel dripping 
with rust for the hood. We 
didn’t want anything to look 
too rich; it had to have a 
weekend feeling.” 

The crumbling granite 
walls expose the kitchen to 
the living areas, and a large 
Tuscan grape harvest table, 
surrounded with chairs from 
Bielecky Brothers, extends 
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THE KITCHEN QUESTION 
EIGHT APPROACHES TO A MULTIUSE SPACE 


MARK DARLEY 


from the kitchen into the 
dining area, serving as a work 
space at one end and a din- 
ing table at the other (left). 
Wright installed a Viking 
dishwasher and range. “There 
are views from the public 
rooms, so the kitchen needed 
some semblance of elegance,” 
says Wright, who added a 
Genoese crystal chandelier 
and a Dutch still life. 

A small subterranean ser- 
vice kitchen is used for clean- 
up. “You can stick the mess 
out of the way,” he says. 

continued on page 84 
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THE KITCHEN QUESTION 
continued from page 80 


SCOTT HIMMEL 


TONY SOLURI 


hen a client in 
Chicago known 
for her bold flair 
requested that Scott Himmel 
(above) design her apartment 
in a 1960s building overlook- 
ing Lake Shore Drive, he 


knew it should be glamorous. 


“She loves color,” says Him- 
mel. Her draperies are in 
an intense yellow Bergamo 
fabric [left], and the apart- 
ment has “splashes of hot 
pink and bright apple green,” 
he adds. “And she’d always 
wanted a red kitchen.” As a 
counterpoint to the red-lac- 
quered cabinets, the designer 
installed an island, topped with 
black granite, and stainless- 
steel countertops and back- 
splashes, which match the 
sinks, the Miele dishwasher 
and the sleek Gaggenau cook- 
top and hood (below). 

“The building that the 
space is in is very important 
too,” Himmel notes. “We 
wouldn’t do beam ceilings 
and pine cabinets in an Inter- 
national Style high-rise. The 
context will tell you a lot.” 


continued on page 86 
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Metropolitan Chair 


For the store nearest you, or to request a catalog, call 1.800.838.0944. 
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continued from page 84 





THE KITCHEN QUESTION 





DAVID EASTON 


t’s an odd room,” David 

Easton (above) says of the 

kitchen he designed for 
his new house about an hour 
north of Manhattan. “There’s 
really only a center island 
and a fireplace [below right] 
—I didn’t want a lot of con- 
fusion with cabinets.” In- 
stead, four cabinets, whose 
doors are flush with the walls 
and have the same Hinson 
wallcovering as the rest of 
the room, provide storage 
that’s kept well out of sight. 
An adjacent room has a book- 
case for cookbooks (above 
right). “I used the same small 
leaf-pattern wallcovering so 
there wouldn’t be a big jump 
from one room to the other.” 
Meals are taken outside in 
the summer; in the winter 
they are served in a large liv- 
ing/dining room that over- 
looks the garden. 

The beam ceilings and 
Mexican terra-cotta 
tiles are the same as those 
throughout most of the resi- 
dence. Easton put up dra, 
eries, placed lamps on the 
center island and hung Por- 
tuguese and English pottery 
on the walls. “But there real- 
ly is no decorating,” he says. 


floor 
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“It’s more like architecture, 
particularly in terms of the 
fireplace.” Easton surrounded 
the fireplace, which he uses 
as a grill, with tile from Coun- 
try Floors. “I wanted this to be 
less a kitchen,” he says, “than 
another room in the house.” 


ALEC MARSHALL 
c 


“There really is no decorating,” 
says Easton, “It’s more like 
architecture. I wanted this to 
be less.a kitchen than 
another room in the house.” 








continued on page 88 
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HARRY 
SCHNAPER 


itchens are hot with 
the baby boomer gen- 
eration, and people 
are cooking more,” says Har- 
ry Schnaper (right). “And this 
area becomes even more 1m- 
portant when there are kids 
around.” For a Manhattan 
couple with three children, 
Schnaper designed a kitchen 
in warm tones with ample 
storage (“They have a lot of 
dishes,” he explains). 
Stainless-steel countertops 
offer a contrast to the cherry- 
wood cabinets, which are in- 
set with two layers of glass 
—one frosted and amber 
colored, the other a netted 
ribbon glass (right). “I in- 





JOHN LEI 








JOHN LEI 





vented that combination,” 
says Schnaper. A Sub-Zero 
refrigerator (above), which 
anchors one end of the room, 
is also in stainless steel. “Ev- 
eryone wants industrial-style 
appliances unless you’re do- 
ing an English country look,” 
he says. Frosted-glass pen- 
dant lights hang over the 
center island, and tiny am- 
ber-hued Italian glass tiles 
lend interest to the walls. 
The clients wanted to eat 
in their kitchen as a family, 
so Schnaper carved out an 
alcove (left) for a banquette, 
covered in saddle leather, 
and enough chairs to accom- 
modate eight people. He 
painted the wall in wide gray 
and pale terra-cotta stripes 
to define the area. “Extend- 
ing the tile there would have 
been overkill.” Schnaper used 
the same wood for the floors 
throughout the apartment, 
“but the boards are laid down 
in different patterns,” he says. 
“We wanted a sense of conti- 
nuity, but we also wanted to 
delineate the spaces.” 
continued on page 90 
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AMY ARBUS 


ROBERT RECK 


SILLS 
HUNIFORD 


t's about function and 

practicality,” James Huni- 

ford says of the Bulthaup 
kitchen in a house he and part- 
ner Stephen Sills designed for 
a couple in Aspen (see Archi- 
tectural Digest, March 1999). 
Stainless-steel appliances, slate 
floors, iroko-wood walls and 
contemporary fixtures—like 
the light the pair designed 
over a center island—con- 
trast with the subdued splen- 
dor of the rest of the house. 


ROBERT RECK 


DESIGNER FOCUS 
THE KITCHEN QUESTION 


But Huniford (above left, with 
Sills, right) says they never for- 
got the space’s social purpose. 

In ac.dition to a Sub-Zero 
refrigerator (above), the kitch- 


en has two Gaggenau ranges 
(top and left), a Kohler sink 
against one wall (above) and a 
Bulthaup sink on the island, 


“so the clients don’t have to 
turn their backs to guests as 
they cook,” says Huniford. A 
Bulthaup picnic table “brings 
the space down to earth,” 
he adds. “The house is on a 
grand scale, but the clients 
wanted this seating area to 
feel completely casual.” 
continued on page 92 
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Sisal Rugs 





For the store nearest you, or to request a catalog, call 1.800.838.0944. 
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MICA 
ERTEGUN 


y kitchen isn’t for 

show,” says Mica 

Ertegun (below). 
“We cook a lot in it.” In her 
kitchen in Southampton, Er- 
tegun divided the wide space 
with a long counter (right), 
creating areas for cooking and 
informal dining, “so you have 
everything handy,” she says. 

She selected professional- 
quality appliances—an extra- 
wide oven, a hood over the 
stovetop (“which I adore”), 
a Sub-Zero refrigerator and 
a compactor. 

The dining area, “where 
we eat if we go to the movies 
and come home late,” is “cozy,” 
decorated with antiques such 
as an English apothecary cab- 
inet and wood candlesticks. A 
collection of Turkish plates 
is displayed on the pantry wall 
(below right). “Many clients 
are much more demanding 
with kitchens,” Ertegun says. 
“I did mine very simply.” 
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For more information: 1-800-4-JAGUAR or www.jaguar.com/us 
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M (GROUP) 


or a complete overhaul 

of a family’s Manhat- 

tan town house, Carey 
Maloney and Hermes Mal- 
lea of M (Group) were faced 
with several directives. “The 
kitchen had to be kosher,” 
explains Maloney (above, 
right, with Mallea), who in- 
cluded a Viking range with 
removable griddles for dairy 
and meat as well as two Mie- 
le dishwashers and two sinks 
and faucets from Water- 
works (right). 

“These clients also host big 
catered parties, so we built 
three separate work islands 
to facilitate circulation.” Ma- 
loney and Mallea wanted to 
avoid the standard built-in- 
cupboard configuration to 
provide wall space for art- 
work, so they clustered much 
of the cabinetry on a single 
wall around the refrigerator 
(above right). The ceiling “i 
also very functional,” says 
Maloney, who combined re- 
cessed task lighting with 
more decorative pendant fix- 


4 





JOHN LEI 








tures and lighting for the art- 
work. Countertops in wood, 
marble and steel; walls in 
white ceramic tile from Wa- 
terworks; and antique pine 
floorboards contribute to an 
“old-fashioned French butch- 
er shop feeling,” Maloney says. 

“People are increasingly 
asking for particular ameni- 
ties,” he remarks. “They want 
items like a beverage refrig- 
erator, European-style per- 
forated drawers for onions 
and potatoes or a really pow- 
erful air conditioner to off- 
set the heat from cooking.” 
Sometimes the designers work 
with a storage consultant on 
very specific drawer interi- 
ors. “The kitchen is becom- 
ing more complex.” 





continued on page 96 

















The weight of the world is less undexwater. 


There is a place where heavy hearts become lighter. 
_Knots shrink. And spvuts vse. 
To create it, call 1-800-524-9797 ext. 966 


ov visit us at www.ameticanstandard-us.com. 


Amricay Standard Bathrooms made fox the soul. 
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WILLIAM T. 
GEORGIS 


or a kitchen and break- 

fast area William T- 

Georgis designed in a 
prewar building in Manhat- 
tan (see Architectural Digest, 
July 1999), he created a spare, 
modern space in keeping 
with the tone of the apart- 
ment. “The lines are clean 
and unembellished, yet the 
materials are rich,” says Geor- 
gis (right), who used Japa- 


nese crystallized glass for 


the countertops (“It’s dead 
white and very, very dense”), 
poured terrazzo for the floors 
(“They’re old-fashioned”), 
oak for the paneling and up- 
per cabinets and brushed 
stainless steel for the lower 
cabinets. “The steel reflects 
light onto the oak; the wood 
adds warmth to the steel. 
Oak laces its way through the 
other rooms in the apart- 
ment as well,” he points out. 
He installed a Sub-Zero re- 
frigerator and two Thermador 
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THE KITCHEN QUESTION 


ovens (above) and put an El- 
kay sink in an alcove (right). 
Georgis designed the oval 
breakfast table, with a marble 
top and a steel base, and a 
banquette, “with white shiny 
vinyl, which is great for kids.” 
‘The most striking element 
is the large saltwater aquari- 
um, built into 


he wall be- 


tween the breakt rea and 
the cooking area (above and 
top right). “We wanted som« 
thing dramatic in a space that 


windowless,” says Georgis. 





BRUCE KATZ 





“It really animates the room.” 
As for the layout of the 
kitchen, “the old classic rule 
of thumb is to make it work 
like a triangle: at one corner 
a refrigerator, at another a 
sink and at another a range. 
That’s important in a ho- 
hum kitchen. In a higher-end 
kitchen, there might also be a 
butler’s pantry where china is 
stored and where there are 
sinks and a dishwasher.” 
Another favorite of Geor- 
gis’s is a five-foot-square kitch- 
en he designed at the Carlyle 
Hotel—‘“a tiny space with 
everything in it—and the 
couple still ordered coffee 
from room service,” he says. 
“That’s my ideal kitchen—a 
phone with room service on 


the other end.” 0 
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Rainbow Bed 


CHARLES P. ROGERS. BED MAKERS FOR SEVEN GEN ERATIONS. 










Original 19th and 20th century head- 
boards, beds, canopy beds & daybeds 
are now available direct from America's 
oldest source for brass and iron beds. 
Please visit or call a factory showroom 
for a color catalog and price list. 


CHARLES P ROGERS ¢ EST.1855 
NEW YORK: 55 WEST 17 STREET (5-6 AVE.), NYC. 
212-675-4400. OUT OF STATE CALL 1-800-272-7726. 

NEW JERSEY: 300 ROUTE 17 NORTH, EAST 
RUTHERFORD (CLOSED SUNDAY). 201-933-8300. 

OPEN DAILY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 

PHONE ORDERS ARE WELCOME. 
WE SHIP ANYWHERE 
www. charlesprogers.com 

















Among the photo- 
graphs in Skrebneski: 
The First Fifty Years, 
to be published in 
September, is Victor 
Skrebneski’s 1991 
image of a Givenchy 
model in the grand sa- 
lon of the couturier’s 
Paris residence. 


Y PH 
usua! 
would 
they were made, 
Skrebneski. The 
based photograp 
gained recognition 
with Estée Lauder 
1960s, went on to photo; 


LOO 





THE SKREBNESKI EYE 
CELEBRATING FIFTY YEARS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S RAVISHING WORK 


for major fashion houses— 

Chanel, Givenchy, Galanos, 

Carolyne Roehm—and estab- 

h a reputation for portraits 
hitectural studies. 

»meski: The First Fifty 

published in 


by the Swiss firm 
on Stemmle and distrib- 





uted in the United States by 
Abbeville Press—the photog- 
rapher has brought togeth- 
er one hundred and eighty of 
his own images, including 
portraits of celebrities such 
as Truman Capote, Orson 
Welles, Bette Davis, Fran- 
cois Lruffaut, Sharon Stone, 


and David Bowie and Iman. 
“It took between a year and 

a half and two years,” he says 
of the editing process. “The 
book isn’t chronological—one 
photo would remind me of 
another, so we'd use it.” Those 
he selected, he adds, “were 
continued on page 102 





This one can leave you with a sense of security. 


PW ACER Cae MCR Uma MOOR MeV CRU NM UT eC CREM Om ulmi Cm em lel lE 
newborn? That’s where meeting with one of our agents can help. Northwestern Mutual Life has 
consistently been rated “the most financially sound life insurance company” in a ForTUNE’ magazine 


survey. Which means that, no matter what happens to you, tomorrow’s dreams can still come true. 
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© 1999 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, WI www.northwesternmutual.com/planning/analysis.htm| 











THE SKREBNESKI EYE 


Lert: A 1967 portrait 
of Vanessa Redgrave 
exemplifies the pho- 
tographer’s classicism 
and purity of form. 


Ricut: Carole Bou- 
quet at Coco Chanel’s 
apartment in Paris 

in 1988. “She was 
Chanel’s image for 
years and years,” 


Skrebneski notes. 








continued from page 100 
very important in my life.” 
The book is being pub- 
lished in concert with a show 
of his work at Columbia 
College of Chicago’s Muse- 
um of Contemporary Pho- 
tography, from September 11 
to November 6. For informa- 
tion, contact the Museum 
of Contemporary Photogra- 
phy, 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60605; 
312/663-5554. 0 


Lerr: A Galanos mod- 
el at Rosecliff in New- 
port, Rhode Island. 
BeLow: Eiffel Tower, 
1986, shows the pho- 
tographer’s experi- 
ments with motion. 
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‘The true measure of 


For nearly half a century, Toyota Land Cruisers have been travelling the globe, creating 


a sport utility vehicle is not 


paths where there once were none. Now they’re even better equipped for the journey. The 


where it can go. 


V8-powered Toyota Land Cruiser with available seating for eight. Darwin would approve. 


But rather, where it has been. 





Land Cruiser 


TOYOTA | eve ryd ay 


PeS 00. GO 1 O Y © T A ew We ft -0 "Yoo tia’. Cc oom 
©1998 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc. Buckle Up! Do it for those who love you, Toyota reminds you to Tread Lightly!” 
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SECRETS OF CUSTOM WORK 


TALENTED CRAFTSPEOPLE BEHIND THE SCENES 


NAOMI LEFF 


hen Steve Nanz 

and his partner, 

Carl Sorenson, 
started Nanz Custom Hard- 
ware, they focused on re- 
storing antique hardware. 
“A client would have just pur- 
chased an apartment in a 
prewar building on Fifth Av- 
enue, and we’d take out all 
the hardware, polish it and 
bring it back,” explains So- 
renson. “But we realized that 
there were never enough 
knobs to go around. So we 
started manufacturing re- 
placement hardware.” 

Now designers such as 
Naomi Leff (right, with 
Nanz) rely on this workshop 
for high-quality doorknobs, 
levers, pulls and hinges (be- 
low). For a house she was 
decorating in Colorado, Leff 
designed the hardware and 
turned to Nanz for the man- 
ufacture. “We wanted sub- 
stantial quality, and we also 
wanted the hardware to feel 


handwrought, in the spirit of 2 
cold-rolled steel,” she says. 
The resulting pieces are in 2 


hand-hammered, waxed and 
blackened bronze, with a fin- 
ish that’s “not shiny—it’s dark 
and becomes more beautiful 
as it’s used,” says Sorenson. 
Nanz also has Neoclassi 
cal-style roped and be 
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knobs and roped Georgian- 
style knobs (above). Adds 
Leff, “They’ll do special hard- 
ware that fits into hidden 
doors, pocketed panels and 
secret panels—they’ll devel- 
op anything we need.” 
continued on page 108 
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“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 





A late 19th century Persian Sultanabad carpet measuring 176” x 13’6” in a boldly conceived garden pattern of large scale flo- 
ral devices which diaper a cream color background. The whimsical nature of this genre of carpet is shown to perfection in 
this outstanding example. Geometry and playfulness are it’s most endearing qualities. The major border consists of a warm 
rust ground on which all the interior devices have been compressed into meandering patterns. Denim blue, cocoa, apricot, 
khaki, coral and some accents of midnight blue add to the drama of this carpet. 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 


ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 


AND TAPESTRIES 
° y in New York: 
(4 LTD. 724 Fifth Avenue Sixth Floor 


» New York, NY 10019 
Telephone 212-586-5511 
A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America Fax 212-586-6632 
An Appointment Is Suggested http://www.dir-dd.com/doris-leslie-blau.html 
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osaic specialist Su- 
san Brown began 
her career in an un- 
usual way: “I was working as 
a tile setter for a landlord 
in Washington Heights,” she 
recalls. “I’d travel on the sub- 
way each night, and Id al- 
ways see holes in the tiles 


BRUCE KATZ 
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VICTORIA HAGAN 


of the station. So I started 
fixing them.” 

After receiving commis- 
sions for mosaic projects in 
the late 1980s, she started her 
own mosaic and tile work- 
shop, SerpenTile (bottom), in 
Manhattan. An early mosaic 
Brown crafted for a restau- 


rant caught the eye of de- 
signer Victoria Hagan (above 
left, standing, with Brown). 
“She uses beautiful colored 
tiles as well as gilt,” says Ha- 
gan. “She uses mirror shards 
too; it’s hard to find people 
who can work with those.” 
Brown cuts all of her tiles 
by hand and admits that the 
centuries-old art she prac- 
tices requires considerable 
time. Many of the mosaics 
Hagan requests are for clients’ 
baths, but Brown also creates 
mosaic furniture, wall and 
floor medallions and table- 
tops (above), including one 
that she says was directly 
inspired by the work of Gau- 
di and Jujol. “There’s a bit 
of anarchy to it,” she notes. 
“Whenever anybody breaks 
a dish, I say, ‘Don’t worry— 
we can always make some- 
thing out of it!” 
continued on page 110 
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KELLY HOPPEN 


hey’re unbelievable 
perfectionists,” says 
Kelly Hoppen, ex- 
plaining why she requested 
that David Linley & Compa- 
ny, a London-based cabinet- 
maker, create a cabinet she 
needed. “I wanted it paneled 
in leather, and I knew that 
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FOCUS 


SECRETS OF CUSTOM WORK 


would be difficult. But they 
did a fantastic job.” 

“Our work is a blend of 
classical tradition with the 
very finest craftsmanship,” 
says Linley (below, with Hop- 
pen and designer Tim Gos- 
ling, right), who is the son of 
Princess Margaret and who 
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began the company in 1985. 
“We listen very carefully to 
the brief given to us by our 
clients: how a cabinet will be 
used, what the desk has to 
do, how high the dining table 
should be, how many people 
it has to seat.” 

His tailor-made furniture 
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goes well beyond cabinets; 
on a recent visit Hoppen ad- 
mired a chair with burl wal- 
nut inlays and a gentleman’s 
walnut desk with macassar 
ebony stringings and drawer 
handles and inlaid with black 
leather (below left). There was 
also a sycamore scroll bench 
with ebonized-sycamore de- 
tailing (below). 

For a newly built house 
in the English countryside, 
Hoppen turned to Linley for 
a paneled hallway, a curved 
bookcase, a dining table and 
chairs and a liquor cabinet, 
among other pieces. 





“We listen very _ 
carefully to 
the brief from 
our clients: how a 
cabinet will be 
used, how high 
the dining 
table should be.” 


continued on page 112 
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As I See It, #44 in a series 
Ivo Von Renner 

“Road Trip” 

Polaroid Photography 
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Think of the KOHLER BodySpo"as an oasis, no matter where you find yourself. A place you can 
go and leave it all behind. To invigorate. To relax. With pulsating jets and a soothing waterfall, 
the BodySpa is unique to this world. And perfect for yours. Call 1-800-4-KOHLER, ext. AA? for 
our video showing custom applications. www.kohlerco.com 


©1998 by Kohler Co. 
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THAD HAYES 
e certainly don’t 
have anything in 
New York quite 

like it,” Thad Hayes says of 
Galaxy Glass and Stone in 
Fairfield, New Jersey. “Their 
facilities are huge, and they 
keep a lot of things in stock. 
They have access to inter- 
esting materials one can’t 
always find.” One of the de- 
signers in his office recom- 
mended Galaxy to him; Hayes 
has since gone to the compa- 
ny regularly for mirror work. 
“We’ve had very complicat- 
ed beveled mirrors done in 
a thirties or forties style,” 
he says. “They did a pair of 
beautiful mirrors for a Palm 
Beach house.” 

Galaxy works with stone 
as well, including marble, 
granite, onyx and semipre- 
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“Their facilities are 
huge, and they 
have interesting 
materials one 
can’t always find,” 
says Hayes. 





cious stones. Says partner 
Gregory A. Csaki, “We’re 
constantly trying new, cre- 
ative, cutting-edge things.” 
He mentions in particular 
their cast glass, such as a 
sixty-millimeter-thick piece 
with a bullnose edge and a 
textured surface (left). “We 
use the cast glass for fancy 
decorative tables, for in- 
stance,” says Csaki (above, 
left, with Hayes). 
Hayes also likes silk or 
metal that is laminated with 
glass; the pattern Stone- 
henge has a layer of woven 
wire encased in inch-thick 
ultraclear glass (above). “The 
laminations can be used as 
partitions, doors and table- 
tops and can be anywhere 
from a quarter of an inch 
to two inches thick,” he re- 
marks. Galaxy’s patented Silk- 
glas treatment, popular for 
tabletops (left), is nonstain- 
ing, diffuses light and has a 

silky surface. 
continued on page 116 
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JOAILLIER DEPUIS I85 8 
PARIS 


PRINCESS JEWELS COLLECTION 
2 SLO s271G.3:55 6 


BEVERLY HILLS, CA 
FOR INFORMATION ON AN AUTHORIZED BOUCHERON FINE JEWELEI 





R NEAR YOU, PLEASE CALL 800.367.5407 


bulthaup at the center of home life: 


concentration on the essentials 


bulthaup creates kitchens that are 

the center of home life, no matter what 
size the actual room Is. It is not a 
question of price, but of taste, because 
bulthaup kitchen systems embody 
everything people of exceptional taste 
cherish — functionality and style, quality 
and durability. 


bulthaup will be happy to provide you 
with complete information on fascinating 
possibilities of furnishing your kitchen 

as the center of home life: the bulthaup 
book is your essential guide on what 

to look out for when making new plans. 

It is yours for $ 24 (incl. postage). 

Just call 1-800 808 2923, or visit one of 
our bulthaup showrooms. 


New York 
bulthaup corporation, 5/8 Broadway, tel. 212 966 7183 


Philadelphia 
bulthaup studio inc., 132 North 3” Street, tel. 215574 4990 


Boston 
bulthaup @repertoire, 114 Boylston Street, tel. 617426 3865 


Los Angeles 
bulthaup LA, 153 S. Robertson Blvd., tel. 310 288 3875 


San Francisco 
bulthaup @LIMN, 290 Townsend Street, tel. 415 543 5466 


San Diego 
bulthaup la jolla Inc., 7629 Girard Ave, C3, tel. 619 456 8530 


Salt Lake City 
bulthaup, tel. 801474 9372 


Available through your Architect or Interior designer 
Visit bulthaup at: www. bulthaup.com 


Oulthaup 
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MARIO 
BUAT TA 


f you’ve found something 

that’s very old and rare, 

they can reproduce it ex- 
actly,” designer Mario Buatta 
(right) says about the New 
York decorative hardware 
dealer and manufacturer E. R. 
Butler & Co. “They do such 
special things that it feels 
more like an art.” 

Owner Rhett Butler em- 
phasizes Colonial, Federal 
and Georgian doorknobs— 
many in hand-cut crystal 
(below)—doorstops, handles, 
window fittings and more. 
“We have over fifteen thou- 
sand original drawings, some 
going back to the seventeenth 
century, and we adapt them 
into different sizes or into 
different products that may 
not have existed in the past 
but that are used today.” 

Butler also represents Eu- 


ALEC MARSHALL 





ropean manufacturers of such 
pieces as a Venetian patinat- 
ed-bronze knocker (above), 
made by the same family for 
centuries. “A few people in 
England and France do this,” 
Buatta says. “But in the Unit- 
ed States, they’re tops.” 

continued on page 128 
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The evolution of the computer ends with Z. 


introducing the Z1 from NEC. Sleek, elegant, 
compact, it’s the ultimate refinement in PC 
design. With its unique flat panel screen, wireless 
keyboard and all-in-one design, the Z1 occupies 
just a ten-by-ten-inch square of desk space. You’|| 
also find the Z1 as fast and easy to set up as it is 


to use. In fact, you’ll be up and running within 
minutes. Plus the hard drive, monitor and RAM 
are quickly and easily upgradable, so it won’t 
become extinct anytime soon. The new Z1. It’s 
quite possibly the world’s most evolved computer. 
Visit www.nec-z1.com for a dealer near you. 


Intel® Pentium®?III Processor 450MHz / 96MB Memory / 8.4GB Hard Drive / DVD / Modem / 3D Graphics / Network-ready 


a 











When referring to hard drive capacity, GB stands for one billion bytes. Some utilities may indicate varying hard drive capacities 
Total user-accessible capacity may vary depending on operating environments. NEC is a registered trademark of NEC Corporation used under license 
Intel, the Intel Inside logo and Pentium are registered trademarks of Intel Corporation. 
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We made Bills better by not changing a thing. 
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The Eternal Element of Style 


Captivate That Curl! 


The Hot Touch™ heated Eyelash Curler 
curls and sets your lashes all day long 
with just one touch. In seconds, the 
special silicone strip heats to the 
perfect temperature to curl 
and set long, luscious 
lashes. More effective 
than a manual curler, 
you'll see an 
incredible 
difference in 
seconds! 
“a a s ; : Uses 2 AAA 
TIE) Con | een : B batteries. 
DO ae ee } $19.95 + $5.50 
= si Cee g TASS "s/h. CAres. add $1.65 sales tax (Code 
Zina - The Stor€® ene: : VG). Credit card orders call 1-800-868- 
UCR PLCSTH IMSL) ilo aa 4.2 3733 or send ck/m.o. to KMC 
Lux Bond & Green - nis Fs Res TR SAEED, International, 3435 Wilshire Blvd., Ste. 
ROT OUTIL Rae Rae | occ Ta ¥ 990, Los Angeles, CA 90010. Visit 
5 \ http://www.kmcint.com 














HOUSE of 


Villeroy & Boch 





SEN GCE 1748 


Available at Aubergine, William Glen, Robert's China Silver Crystal Shop, Michael Round, Fragile’s, Fortunoff’s, 
Jordano’s, Janus, Michael C. Fina, Cook’s China, One Silver Place, Fifth Season, Silver-Skillet, Keller’s and other fine stores. 
For a store near you and to receive a free catalog of our dinnerware, silverware, crystal and gift collections 
please call 1-800-VILLEROY or e-mail us at vbcustsv@unidial.com Pattern shown-Audun 
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When the sun sets, 
the diamonds rise 
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REVersOnfy- 
Joaillerie Z 
There are 

TWO WOYS TOs 

contemplate tk 
Q keverso Jewellery 
watch. As an exquisite 
Timepiece set with 
siones Of Ine first Water, 
or when reversed, 
qa alscreetly sumptuous 
oracelet tnat keeps iis 
oractical side to Itself. 
Either way, It will rise 
to the most glittering 
occasion 

















JAEGER-LECOULTRE> 


For your free copy of the Manufacture’s Book of Timepieces contact Jaeger-LeCoultre, 
P.O. Box 1608, Winchester, VA 22604, tel. (800) JLC-Time. www.mijlc.com 


ST. JOHN 


FONME 





AVAILABLE AT THE FOLLOWING ST. JOHN BOUTIQUES: 
ATLANTA BAL HARBOUR — BEVERLY HILLS BOSTON CHARLOTTE C!\CAGO DALLAS DENVER HONOLULU LAS VEGAS MANHASSET NEWYORK PALMBEACH PALMDESERT SCOTTSDALE SOUTH COAST PLAZA 
FOR INFORMATION CALL 1-877-755-8463 
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ELISSA 
CULLMAN 


was very fortunate that 
Jed Johnson recommend- 
ed Thorp and Srica’s res- 
toration work to me many 
years ago,” says Elissa Cull- 
man (right). “They use only 
time-tested methods and can 
ensure the quality and pati- 
na of the original piece; I 
couldn’t live without them.” 
The shop has often modi- 
fied antiques for Cullman, 
such as converting a late- 
nineteenth-century French 
faux-bamboo washstand with 
a marble top into a pow- 
der room sink (right). The 
process involved minor re- 
pairs to the bamboo frame 
and matching the finish and 


a 


GEORGE OBREMSKI 


polish using eighteenth-cen- 
tury techniques. She has also 
had them alter an old linen 
press to hold a television. 


“It’s a family business that 
goes back to 1933,” Allen 
Thorp says of the firm, for- 
merly known as Thorp Broth- 
ers, which he runs with his 
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GEORGE OBREMSKI 











partner, Branko Srica (above, 
with the designer). “Our spe- 
cialty 1S eighteenth century 
English, French and Amer- 
ican furniture, and our re- 
storers are undaunted by the 
most painstaking marque- 
try, parquetry or japanning 
[above right].” 
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“One of the greatest things 
they do,” Cullman points out, 
“is fix disasters—say, if you 
inadvertently left a hot plat- 
ter on a mahogany Chip- 
pendale sideboard and the 
wood became burned and 
stained. Or if you sat on a 
Louis X VI chair and it col- 





lapsed and one of its legs 
broke off. They can even re- 
store lacquer if some pieces 
have fallen off a japanned 
chest. And I can always count 
on the integrity of the res- 
toration. They’re extreme- 
ly cautious about how far 
they'll take it.” 

continued on page 130 
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CLODAGH 


ince Jim Toole opened 
Luminary Tools, a cus- 
tom lighting manufac- 
turer, four years ago, Clo- 
dagh has relied on it for her 
commercial and residential 
lighting needs. “He’s very 
good at working things out,” 
she says. “If we’re looking for 
special components or mate- 
rials, he’s very good about 
sources as well. And his work 
is always beautiful.” 
Typically, Clodagh (right, 
at the studio, and below, with 
craftsman Marek Biernat) 
will first create a study model 
out of foam core or paper— 
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“because proportions are 
very important to us”—and 
then take it to Toole. To- 
gether they decide on the 
materials and engineering. 
The company has crafted 
for her everything from a 
nine-foot, five-tiered chan- 
delier for the Manhattan 
store Felissimo to small, hour- 
glass-shaped sconces in white 
glass (right and below right) 
for Elizabeth Arden’s Red 
Door Salon & Spas. Lumi- 
nary Tools has also created a 
curved desk lamp for Clo- 
dagh. “She came up with the 
inspiration for that interest- 





ALEC MARSHALL 
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ing shape,” Toole explains. 
“There’s a halogen lamp at 
the base, and the orientation 
of the light makes a nice light- 
and-shadow effect.” 

Toole notes that his busi- 
ness has grown quickly be- 
cause he provides architects 
and designers with light- 
ing that incorporates up-to- 
the-minute technology and 
looks exactly the way they 
want it to look. 


continued on page 132 





Tf the idea of installing insulation makes you think of foe 
you haven't heard of Comfort Cherm.” 


Installing insulation will 
never conjure up images of 
agony, misery or torture 
again, as long as you use 
ComfortTherm™ encapsulated 
insulation. ComfortTherm™ is 
wrapped in plastic, creating 
a barrier between you and 
the fiber glass. Which means 
there’s less dust. And less 
dust means less itching. But 
ComfortTherm™ doesn't just 
make your remodeling project 


painless, its also superior to 


















Ordinary Insulation 
produces dust that makes instal- 
lation messy and uncomfortable 





ComfortTherm™ Insulation 
is poly-wrapped, so there's less 
itch and dust during installation 


ordinary insulation after it’s 
installed. ComfortTherm™ has 
a built-in, poly vapor barrier 
which is twice as effective as 
Kraft facing. ComfortTherm™ 
can easily be installed in 
walls and between floors, 
and a wide range of R-values 
are available. Even getting 
information is easy. Call 
1-800-654-3103 for a free 
ComfortTherm™ brochure 
or visit our website at 


www.jm.com/comforttherm. 


: Uy Johns Manville 


© 1999 Johns Manville Corporation, Insulation Group 
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GEOFFREY 
BRADFIELD 


’ve gone to Grand Illu- 

sion for years for the 

most beautiful decorative 
painting and faux finishes,” 
says Geoffrey Bradfield. “I 
had them do an Art Moderne 
stencil in my bedroom, and 
they even redecorated my 
piano with an Art Déco-style 
finish. The range of what 
they do is simply amazing. 
For example, they stenciled a 
client’s library walls and fur- 
niture in a pattern resem- 
bling a Fabergé egg.” 

When Bradfield decided 
that a client’s breakfast room 
in Stamford, Connecticut, 
should have an Oriental in- 
fluence, he knew where to 
turn. “The room is done in 
panels that were meticulous- 
ly painted to look like bam- 
boo,” says Bradfield (right, 
with craftsman Ryan Pollas- 
tro). “The space is a breath- 
taking bamboo curtain.” 

“We specialize in photore- 
alistic finishes,” says owner 
Pierre Finkelstein. “We don’t 
do the usual fanciful trompe 
Poeil but exact matches of 


SECRETS OF CUSTOM WORK 


ALEC MARSHALL 


materials, whether it be mar- 
ble [below], wood grain or 
replications of missing pan- 
eling [below right]. One of 
our projects was to paint 
wood pedestals to look like 
Italian marble for the deco- 











rative arts galleries at the J. 
Paul Getty Museum. Another 
job involved doing all the 
wood paneling, marquetry 
and three-dimensional orna- 
ments for a house, and some 
of the ornaments were paint- 





ed on glass. We embrace old 
documents and techniques 
but use them in a modern 
setting. Grisaille, glazing, pa- 
tinas, plasterwork, gold leaf, 
stenciling, embossed leather 
—we like a challenge.” 





continued on page 134 
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At 25, I wanted to MAKE vice president. 
At 35, I wanted to MAKE my first million. 
At 45, I wanted to MAKE enough to buy the company. 


Now all I want is to MAKE it around this track two-tenths of a second faster. 


Oi Biaee)is 


aarrtel Group 


At Lincoln Financial Group, we offer clear, understandable, customized solutions to help you manage, protect 
and enjoy the work of a lifetime. Call us at 1-877-ASK-LINCOLN. Clear solutions in a complex world” 


www.lfg.com 


Estate and Financial Planning » Mutual Funds + Annuities + Life Insurance + 401(k) Plans + Investment Management 


\ 


(OMB Mateo MD Clue oe NOM mW Male lel ico alco (e am Mae Ma aT eC ole Ove ld mo lmeoL Cela mere lalU Uae om le ore MCL ee MST el mel itch Maceo aM Mae) I Ee 
a broker-dealer. Insurance offered through Lincoln affiliates. Lincoln Financial Group is the.marketing name for Lincoin National Corp, and its affiliates. CRN9811-1504 
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VICENTE WOLF 


his place does all its 

work by hand—no 

staple guns—and the 

guys stand in the shop. with 
tacks in their mouths,” Vi- 
cente Wolf says of Peter J. 
Rizzotto’s upholstering com- 
pany. Rizzotto, whom Wolf 
has worked with for eigh- 
teen years, uses horsehair 
and down, hand-tied springs 
and solid wood frames to 
craft made-to-order chairs 
and sofas. He also re-covers 
antiques. “I consider it cou- 
ture,” says Wolf (left). “Pll 
come in with a client, and 
they’ll say, ‘I want to be able 
to sit back a bit more,’ and 
Pete will measure everything 
and adjust the height if the 
legs are too short or too long.” 
For a client with a back 
problem, Wolf and Rizzotto 


created a tufted chair with 
extrafirm horsehair stuffing 
(below). Another client want- 
ed an L-shaped sofa: “He on- 
ly wanted to sit on one end, 
and he wanted that end to be 
firm; the rest was squishier, 
for his wife. You couldn’t see 
the difference, but you could 
feel it,” says Wolf. 


PETER FREED 





IF THIS IS THE DAWN, 


IMAGINE THE 


DAY. 


©1998 Barbados Tourism Authority 


ING A \ LIMITLESS SKY. HERE, THE HORIZON IS FILLED 
NK A SAND. LOSE YOURSELF IN A FLOWER FOREST. 
A oO BEAUTIFUL WAYS YOUR DAY CAN UNFOLD. 


Our TECHNOLOGY HAS BEEN TESTED 
UNDER THE MOST EXTREME CONDITIONS. 
LIKE YOUR KITCHEN FOR EXAMPLE. 







If carbon reinforced polymer can help Dennis Conner’s 80-foot Stars and Stripes withstand 
the forces of nature, surely it can wash a stack of dinner plates. Fisher & Paykel’s DishDrawer 
has carbon impregnated polymer drawers so it’s quiet, reliable, and rust resistant. And we use the 
same durable material in the rest of our equally innovative appliances. 

Apparently we aren’t the only ones impressed by our technology. For that very reason, 
Dennis Conner has teamed up with us. And while he’s been busy preparing to win another 
America’s Cup, our products have been winning industry awards. Like the 1999 Industrial Design 
Excellence Award and Home magazine’s American Building Products Award. 

To see our complete line of appliances, visit your nearest Fisher & Paykel dealer. And to 


_ see our technology at work, come see us at the next America’s Cup. 


-— Fisher Paykel 


LS i ca fare pom eal eet nist @ eek oy - Nal a © Yael UES 


AMERICA'S CUP 2000 www.fisherpaykel.com * 1-800-863-5394 








DISHDRAWER LAUNDRY 
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SOPHIE HICKS 


lot of people think a twinkly 
~ glass chandelier is very smart—I 
don’t,” says Sophie Hicks (left). 
So she calls on Thomas and Vines and 
does “the most incorrect thing you can 
do”: She has her chandeliers flocked 
with velvet. “The usual idea is that crys- 
tal should catch and reflect light, but the 
flocking makes it dead and surreal.” 
Thomas and Vines began flock coat- 
ing in 1968 and now flocks everything 
from furniture to shoe displays. Items 
are sprayed with glue and then with an 
electrostatic coating of velvet filaments 
(below). “They’ll flock anything—I’m 
not at all the odd one,” says Hicks. 
“They do all sorts of peculiar things.” 0 


JONATHAN PILKINGTON 


See AD Directory for resources. 





Take heart in the fact that you can’t own this carpet! 


It was purchased by someone who cares as deeply as you about the beauty and art of the handmade 
oriental carpet. Take pleasure in the fact that vegetable dyes and handspun nomadic wool, and a spontaneous 
approach to traditional design, are once again the basis for selecting an oriental carpet. Not least of all, take 
- notice of the dealers who represent the finest weavers on earth, because it is their job to show you 

the antiques of tomorrow today: the one carpet that no one else can have.* 


ALEXANDRIA, VA ® 703. 548. 0909 
ALAN MARSCHKE’S 
ORIENTAL RUG GALLERY 


BERKELEY, CA * 510. 526. 1087 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BOSTON, MA ® 617. 262. 1529 
DECOR INTERNATIONAL 


BRATTLEBORO, VT * 802. 257. 0471 
CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


CHARLOTTE, NC @ 704. 375. 5101 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSOC. 


CHADDS FORD, PA ® 610. 388. 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 


The naturally dyed carpets of 


WOVEN LEGENDS*¢e BLACK MOUNTAIN LOOMS® 


CLEVELAND, OH ® 440. 333. 2320 
MCDHURRIES 


DENVER, CO © 303. 320. 6363 
SHAVER-RAMSEY 


HARTFORD, CT ® 860. 522. 6368 
J. NAMNOUN ORIENTAL 
RUG GALLERY 


KANSAS CITY AREA * 913. 362. 2006 
MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS 


LEWES, DE ¢ 302. 645. 9047 
JOSEPHINE KEIR, LTD. 


MORRISTOWN, NJ * 973. 425. 2800 
RUG & KILIM 


NEW YORK, NY ® 212. 674. 1144 
ABC CARPET & HOME 


PHILADELPHIA, PA ® 215. 849. 8030 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA # 412. 422. 0300 
O’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 


ROCHESTER, NY * 716. 325. 3110 
THOS. R. PADDOCK 
ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA ® 800. 707. 7847 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUGS 


SANTA MONICA, CA # 310. 451. 9008 
DON BLATCHFORD 
CARPETS & ART 


SCOTTSDALE, AZ * 602. 941. 2995 
DAVID E. ADLER, INC. 


SEATTLE, WA ® 800. 624. 6273 
PANDE CAMERON 


WASHINGTON, DC ® 202. 328. 8440 
TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 


WILLIAMSVILLE, NY ® 716. 634. 2727 
KNOT BY KNOT 


* Even when a design is repeated, its interpretation is entirely unique, as in the Black Mountain Looms Kentwilly N® 73A carpet shown, 
woven by Fadime Pekgiz and Aynur Oztiirk in Sarialan village, Turkey. This carpet took over eight months to complete. 
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MCMILLEN INC. 


By Feffrey Simpson 


PEAKING ABOUT MODERNIST INTERI- 
ors sometime in the midcentury, 
the redoubtable Eleanor McMillen 
Brown, who began the design firm Mc- 
Millen Inc. in her East Side town house 
in 1924, noted: “There is nothing more 
trite than a set period—any antique pe- 
riod bought intact for today’s living. 
But, by the same token, a contemporary 
house that ignores all vestiges of the 
past in order to express a purely modern 
philosophy runs the risk of becoming a 
stagnant document of its own time. 
“Taste is relative, but to be positive 





and vital it must respect the past, accept 
the present and look forward with en- 
thusiasm to the future.” 


Armed with this credo and guided by 
Mrs. Brown’s smoothly gloved iron 


hand for much of its seventy-five-yeat 
history, McMillen helped to | 
interior design profession and 
tinued to be central to it. The | 

lasting business of its kind in the Unit 
States, McMillen has a versatile history 
of design that includes 1920s mirr¢ 
paneled interiors and Gilbert Poillerat 
and Jean-Michel Frank furniture from 
the 1930s, as well as the conservative 
ly styled grand rooms that are often 
thought of in connection with the firm 


continued on page 140 
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AT SEVEN TY-FIVE 
BENCHMARK FOR THE FIRM THAT DEFINED A PROFESSION 


Bra 


* 


2 








McMillen Inc., which 
marks its 75th anniver- 
sary this year, contin- 
ues to display a classic 
yet versatile approach 
to design. FAR LEFT: 
Founder Eleanor Mc- 
Millen Brown in 1960. 


ABOVE: Anne Cox 
Chambers’s Atlanta 
living room was re- 
done by president Bet- 
ty Sherrill. Lerr: The 
living room of Babe 
and William Paley’s 
house in the Bahamas. 
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MCMILLEN INC. AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


continued from page 138 

There is a dazzling client list stretching 
back to Colonel H. H. Rogers of Stan- 
dard Oil, Marjorie Merriweather Post 
and even Sister Parish in her youthful 
incarnation as a society lady (her moth- 
er hired McMillen to do Sister’s first 
house). Over the years Mrs. Henry Ford 
II, Rose Kennedy, Paleys and Rocke- 


Ricut: The library of 
Anne and Henry Ford 
II’s Michigan resi- 
dence featured a van 
Gogh landscape, a 
Degas portrait, right, 
and paneling by Grin- 
ling Gibbons. 


Far Ricut: McMillen 
designers Luis A. Rey 
and Dale Montgomery 
used architectural de- 
tails to create a tradi- 
tional interior within 

a contemporary Man- 
hattan high-rise. 
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LOUIS REENS/COURTESY MCMILLEN INC 





Asove: Louis XVI 
chairs surround a 
Poillerat dining table 
in Gregory Smith’s 
New York triplex, one 
of 12 residences the 
firm did for him. 


RIGH? 
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: Rey covered 
the walls of a Park 
Avenue apartment’s 
breakfast room with 

a collection of 18:4- 
century French water- 
colors of birds. 


fellers have all come to McMillen to 
provide the proper look for their Park 
Avenue duplexes, Hobe Sound vil- 
las, Southampton and Connecticut 
Colonial American-style manses and 
neo-Renaissance chateaus. McMillen 
projects completed in the 1990s have 
included Ambassador Anne Cox Cham- 
bers’s house in Atlanta (see Architectural 


DURSTON SAYLOR 





Digest, March 1994) and a traditional 
interior within a glass-and-steel 11,000- 
square-foot penthouse duplex for a 
high-profile corporate executive (see 

Architectural Digest, December 1997). 
~ McMillen’s alumni list is as impres- 
sive in the design world as its client list 
is in the world at large. Albert Hadley, 
continued on page 142 








{An explanation as to what makes each of the three Corvette models special.} 


Why the country 
needs an arsenal of Corvettes. 


By Jim Campbell, Corvette Brand Manager 


Since the very first roadster in 1953, the Corvette’ 
has captured the hearts of sports car enthusiasts 
the world over with its very American blend 
of high performance, dramatic style and 


remarkable over-the-road agility. In 1999 this 





Aerodynamically sophisticated like all Corvette models, 
the coupe is the classic Corvette fastback design 


lineup of Corvette models pushes the perfor- 
mance envelope to an even higher level, each 


with a winning personality all its own. 


The Coupe. The Soul of Corvette. 

The qualities that have made the Corvette an 
American performance icon are alive and well 

in the fifth-generation coupe you can drive 
today. Underneath its vaultlike structure (that 

is four times stiffer than the previous generation) 
are lightweight aluminum suspension pieces, 
massive four-wheel ventilated power disc brakes 
with a sophisticated antilock system and precise, 


variable-effort power rack-and-pinion steering. 
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Call 1-800-950-2438 or visit www.chevrolet.com. ©1999 GM Corp. Buckle up, 





But of course, the defining characteristic of every 
Corvette is its aluminum LS1 V8 with 345 
horsepower at 5600 rpm and 350 lb.-ft. of torque 
at 4400 rpm. This award-winning engine is 
equipped with Sequential Fuel Injection (SFI), 
electronic “drive-by-wire” throttle control and 
enough virtually seamless power to get your 


adrenaline flowing each and every day. 


The Convertible. The Open-Air Corvette. 





With its distinctive shape complete with “water- 
fall” bodywork between the seats, this open-air 

Corvette provides a driving experience that can 
be savored on your favorite stretch of road, over 
and over again. Remarkable in its everyday ver- 
satility, the Corvette convertible comes complete 
with a full trunk, providing 13.9 cubic feet of 


luggage space with the top up (enough for two 


golf bags) and 11.2 cubic feet with the top down. 


The Hardtop. The Ultimate Performance Corvette. 





Even more rigid and lighter than the coupe, the 
hardtop is the Corvette for sports car purists. 
Equipped with the close ratio, six-speed 
manual transmission only (a sophisticated four- 


speed automatic is standard in the other 


Corvette models) and Z51 suspension, the hardtop 
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takes all the qualities that make the Corvette 


such an exceptional performance car to begin 


[ 
_— 
( 


Performance for performance sake, the hardtop 
is the ultimate Corvette for sports car purists. 


eo 








with and hones them to an even higher degree 
of brilliance. The hardtop provides the enthusiast 


with the ultimate Corvette driving experience. 


With Corvette, the Choice Is Yours. 

We'd like you to test drive the distinctive coupe, 
the sensuous convertible or the remarkable hard- 
top for yourself. See why we feel the Corvette 


lineup for 1999 is, we're proud to say, the finest 


group of sports cars we've ever produced. 


The Only Sports Car 
That Matters. 
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ABOVE: Sherrill and 
Ethel Smith added 
whimsy to a Manhat- 
tan duplex with palm 
tree torchéres. ABOVE 
Ricut: Fortuny fabric 
envelops the dining 
room of a house they 
did in Atlanta. 


RiGut: For the master 
bedroom of a residence 
outside New York 
City, Smith and John 
Drews incorporated 
mostly 18th-century 
French furnishings. 


continued from page 140 
the longtime partner of Si 


and the late Mark Hampton | orked 
at McMillen early in their ca . Had 
ley, quoted in Erica Brown’s box 

Years of Interior Design, gives the clus to 


MeMillen’s early success and unique 
ture: “Until Eleanor came along, the lady 
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s were doing pretty, comfy 
houses without much direction or point 
of view. [t was her strong design con- 

rade McMillen differ- 
I this anor was ahead of her 
he of adventure in bring- 
uN 1s together that were totally 
compatible but not of the same period.” 


~ 





Brown herself, who remained involved 
in the business until several years before 
her death in 1991 at the age of one hun- 
dred, strongly made the point that, 
from its inception, McMillen was just 
that—a business. It wasn’t simply deco- 
rating. Before her there had been Elsie 

continued on page 144 
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Introducing wine storage as 
only Sub-Zero could make it. Four models, 
each with two distinct temperature z 
the ultimate storage conditions for 46 to 1 
stainless steel door styles or match your iS 
cabinetry beautifully. For a free catalog: ) SUB-ZERO 
1-800-444-7820 or www.subzero.com : 


nes, provide 
ottles. Choose 
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CALIFORNIA) = 


Abbey Carpet of San Francisco 
vi San Francisco, 415.752 66207 0 


_ Carousel Custom Floors —~ 
Pasadena, 626 795 8085. - 


Gabitia. and Floors, Inc. 
" Monterey, 831 3722300. = 


Coles Carpets 
San Diego, 800 660 5140 


Interiors & Textiles =, 
- Palo Alto, 650.493 1700 _ .. anes 


Tuttle’s Carpet One 
haga Niguel, 949 831 1332 


_. CONNECTICUT. 


Srey! _ Hoine ‘Calley Nites oc ee 
; Glastonbury, 860 659 8476 : 


Kalamian’s Rug Shop — 
.. New London, 860 442 0615 _ 


-Morelli’s Fine Floor Coverings. ott 
wey Canaan & Ridgefield, 203 431 age 5 


“MASSACHUSETTS 
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MCMILLEN INC. AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


continued from page 142 

de Wolfe, Ruby Ross Wood and Rose 
Cumming. These legendary women had 
each made singular contributions to the 
interior design world that, together, 
created a profession. Elsie de Wolfe 
transformed cluttered Victorian rooms 
into light, comfortable spaces with Neo- 
classical decoration and casual chintz 
upholstery; Ruby Ross Wood developed 
the first department store decorating 
service and mixed English, French and 
Italian antiques with abandon; and Rose 
Cumming advocated the use of strong 
colors such as aubergine and unusual ma- 
terials such as silver paper on the walls. 

Eleanor Stockstrom, a St. Louis heir- 
ess and, after her marriage to Drury 
McMillen in 1914, a young society ma- 
tron, took a three-year course at the 
New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts (now Parsons School of Design) 
before starting her business. She called 
her company, located at 148 East Fifty- 
fifth Street, the first professional full- 
service decorating firm in America and 
once explained: “I went to business and 
secretarial school as well [as the School 
of Fine and Applied Arts]. I thought if I 
was going to do it at all, I’d better do it 
professionally. That’s why it’s McMillen 
Inc. and not Eleanor McMillen. I wasn’t 
one of the ‘ladies.’” (After her divorce 
from McMillen, with whom she had a 
son, Louis, she married architect Ar- 
chibald Manning Brown in 1934.) 

One of the firm’s early successes 
was a so-called hunting box, a country 
house for Colonel H. H. Rogers, that 
was jocularly known as the Port of 
Missing Men. It was done in a popular, 
rather heavy Colonial American style, 
with solid beams and wide-plank floors. 
Much of the furniture was eighteenth- 


| and early-nineteenth-century Ameri- 


can, just as its worth, as opposed to 
t of European antiques, was begin- 
be appreciated. At the same time 
20s, McMillen ventured into 
-d r.odernism with a residence 
itu’ ed pale walls, metal furniture 
| am cror-paneled fire surround. 
In .ne 1930s McMillen did a high- 
| sty.e aparcment for Millicent Rogers, 
'e colo \el’s daughter, who was a fa- 
‘ety beauty. The walls of her 
)m were covered in red silk, 


and the rug was a bold needlepoint in- | 
stead of the expected Aubusson or Savon- 
nerie. Among other new clients in the | 
1930s were Mr. and Mrs. James Mc- 
Donnell, who filled their enormous Mc- 
Millen-designed Manhattan duplex and | 
Southampton house with fourteen chil- 
dren (one of whom became Mrs. Henry 
Ford IT). With the McDonnells, the Adol- 
phus Busch brewing family of St. Louis 
and the Marshall Fields, McMillen mo- 
tifs such as painted wood paneling, elab- 
orate moldings, tiled floors and leather- 
covered furniture became established. 

The interior architectural work Mc- 
Millen introduced into its designs was 
done by Grace Fakes and a team consist- 
ing of Marion Morgan, Natalie Daven- 
port and Ethel Smith, whom Brown 
hired in the 1920s and who stayed with 
the firm for decades. Ethel Smith, in 
fact, retired only in the early 1990s. 

“Marion Morgan was very informed 
in history,” says Betty Sherrill, a forty- 
eight-year veteran and McMillen’s pres- 
ident since 1977. “She went to England, 
Venice and France every summer to 
learn more and to put her knowledge 
to use buying antiques for the firm.” 
The value of her expertise was dramati- 
cally demonstrated in the 1950s when 
Morgan accompanied Anne McDon- 
nell Ford on a far-flung shopping trip 
through Europe, buying eighteenth- 
century English and French furniture, 
including an entire room with panel- 
ing carved by Grinling Gibbons, for 
the Fords’ Grosse Pointe house. Sherrill 
points out that the number and rarity of 
the purchases would be impossible to 
acquire today on any budget. 

Luis A. Rey, who joined the firm in 
1972, says that they have “a lot of repeat 
business” with families who move over 
the years and the children and grand- 
children of clients. One “ideal client,” 
Gregory Smith, had twelve houses and 
apartments decorated by McMillen over 
a thirty-year period. “I like it,” says Rey, 
“that when a client’s apartment is fin- 
ished, we’ll then do the house in the 
Hamptons, then an office, then their 
yacht. It’s like washing the windows in the 
World Trade Center: It’s never finished.” 

In the 1930s McMillen began to do 

continued on page 148 
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Innovation: a Miele tradition since 1899. 


For 100 years, two elegantly 
1929 simple words have defined the 
Miele philosophy: Forever Better. 
These words are exemplitied 
through Miele’s dedication to 





| ae continuous improvement, and a 
passion for bringing technology to 

Ree -¢ life through masterful engineering. 
4. i Forever Better finds fresh 
_ lm. 4 expression in the G879 SCVi 


% dishwasher. Innovation is revealed 
throughout every inch of this superb design. Its enormous 
capacity offers extra height for oversized plates and 
stemware, and its unique cutlery tray individually cradles 
and protects the finest silverware. When a smaller load is 
required, the Miele Top Solo feature allows the use of the top 
basket and cutlery tray alone, saving time, energy, and water. 





With the soft touch Novotronic console discreetly integrated 
into the doors edge, access to an unparalleled range of wash 
programs is right at your fingertips. Miele’s unique Update 
feature allows a service technician to reconfigure these wash 
programs right in your dishwasher, increasing longevity by 
taking advantage of future advances in detergents and 


dishware. Swathed in three layers of insulation, the sound of 


S 
all this innovation at work is... supremely quiet. 

Atter a century of Miele technological advances that have 
greatly enhanced our customers’ lives, the next centuny 





promises to be, well, Forever Better. To learn more about the 
Miele passion for innovation, call 800-579-1167 


Miele 


anything else is a compromise 





MIELE: A TRADITION OF EXCELLENCE 
100 YEARS IN THE MAKING 


In a small village in Germany in 
1899, Carl Miele and Reinhard 
Zinkann founded a remarkable 
company based on a simple yet 
profound philosophy: —|mmer 
Besser, or “Forever Better.” Miele, 
now a global company offering 
a diverse range of products to 
over 100 countries, stands firmly 
on this foundation of tradition and 
progress. “Forever Better” ex- 
presses not only the goal of 
continuous improvement, but also 
a fervent desire to keep one step 
ahead. This unquestioning objec- 
tive of offering its customers the 
highest standard of quality has 
been the guiding principle of 
Miele throughout its first century. 
Today, third generation descen- 
dants of the founders consider 
Immer Besser to be the bedrock 
of the Miele philosophy. 
Distinguished by an astonish- 


ing record of product innovations, 





Above: Miele’s ultimate fabric 
clean and care for Nature's finest fat i 
with gentle contidence 


VSI 


Top Right: Fully integrated Miele dishwashers 


feature Novotronic controls 
future technological advance 
Right: Advanced Emission Guard 


sealed system with HEPA filter c 
fine partic les other vacuum cleaners 
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spew into the air you breathe 


care sysien 


plus an Update 
feature that allows you to take a Jvantage of 


Miele has always based technol- 
ogy and design development on 
one question: “How can we 
improve the quality of life through 


our products?” This quest to 


...Miele has always 
based technology and 
design development 
on one question: 
“How can we improve 
the quality of life 
through our products?” 


increase the performance of 
Miele appliances has resulted in 
many product innovations em- 
ploying state of the art and, offen, 
first of its kind technology. Yet, it is 
real life solutions that differentiate 
Miele. 

In a company manual, this dis- 
tinction is addressed with charac- 





~ 


teristic Miele forthrightness: 
“In the long run, success is 
only possible if you accept 
personal responsibility for 
the quality of your products. 
Foresight and long term 
planning should not be 
overruled by faddish, super- 
ficial trends. ” 

At Miele, a broad vision 
of the word “service” be- 
gins with the belief that it 
takes absolute reliability to 
win a customer's confi- 
dence and loyalty — a com- 
pany's 
assets. From research scien- 


most valuable 
fists, designers, and engi- 
neers fo the men and 
women who sign their 
name fo every machine 
before it is allowed the 
Miele nameplate, all are 
encouraged to cherish and 
respect their contribution to 
Miele’s service offerings. 
Miele’s highly trained team 
of service technicians and 
customer support specialists 
are the final links in the vast 
“Miele family” network, 
upholding this service tradi- 
tion on a daily basis. 
Indeed, consumer confi- 
dence, based on Miele’s 
advanced products and 
expert service, has quietly 
evolved into worldwide re- 
nown for excellence in tech- 
nology, design, and dura- 
bility. This reputation for 
unsurpassed quality has been 
earned through over one hundred 
Immer 


years of devotion to 


Besser, the Miele credo that will 
guide the company into the next 


generation, and the next century. 
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To speak with the authorized) 


Miele dealer nearest you, call 
800-579-1167. 
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MCMILLEN INC. AT SEVENTY-FIVE 


continued from page 144 

projects involving public commercial 
spaces (known as “contract work” in the 
design world), and its debut was im- 
pressive. The firm did New York’s Cos- 
mopolitan Club in high-Regency style 
and gave the Steuben showroom on 
Fifth Avenue a modernist look. Rey 
is one of the current vice-presidents 
and owners of the company, along with 
Sherrill and senior decorator Mary 
Louise Guertler, and he oversees the 
contract work. 

Sherrill talks about the increasingly 
collaborative approach taken by the 
staff that has evolved under her guid- 
ance. “You have to be a team player to 
work at McMillen,” she says. And it is 
this attitude perhaps, along with the 
openness to good design from any peri- 
od that Brown advocated, that has al- 
lowed McMillen to diversify what had 
been thought of as its “look” to an even 
greater degree. “What we're trying to 
do today is very versatile—it’s not just 
eighteenth-century ‘grand,’” says Rey. 
“We do everything from barns to con- 
temporary interiors.” McMillen design- 
er Katherine McCallum, referring to a 
barn she worked on in Vermont, adds, 
“T like an interior all the better if it has 
pitchforks and rough boards in it.” 

But high quality, restraint and lack of 
trendiness are still McMillen’s trade- 


a leopard-print fabric in the entrance 
hall, and white plaster torchéres in the 
shape-of palm trees with climbing mon- 
keys were used in the living room with a 
formal Neoclassical doorway and rare 
eighteenth-century Japanese screens. 

Today McMillen’s challenges and ac- 
complishments range from grand tradi- 
tional work to projects such as two 
yachts that were built from scratch in 
Amsterdam. Guertler recently designed 
the interiors for a house in Palm Beach 
where the clients had “cutting-edge” 
art by Anselm Kiefer, Ed Ruscha and 
Cindy Sherman but wanted traditional 
furniture. “We did the rooms in neutral 
colors—gray, beige and taupe—and ev- 
erything got along together,” she says 
with deceptive modesty. 

For Rey and associate Dale Montgom- 
ery, the quintessential contemporary 
McMillen project was the penthouse 
duplex belonging to the corporate exec- 
utive. “It involved everything a design- 
er could dream of—technology, the 
best antiques and good art,” Rey says. 
Among the latter were works by De- 
lacroix, Monet and Hogarth, with the 
prize piece being George Stubbs’s near- 
ly life-size Portrait of the Royal Tiger. 
Because the building was strongly con- 
temporary, the designers had to take 
the space down to the bare concrete to 








marks, lest anyone think its stock in 
trade was edged out along the way. 
Both characteristic and unusual de- 
tails stand out in McMillen projects. 
One apartment designed by Rey fea- 
tured forty rare botanical prints ar- 
| ranged like wallpaper in the living room 
| and ninety-five French watercolors of 
| birds used similarly on the walls of the 
breakfast room (see Architectural Digest, 
March 1978). Rey called the “discrimi- 
nation” and craftsmanship required to 


choos ; 


ind mount these “sobering.” In a 
Park Avenue apartment designed by 
Sherrill and Smith (see Architectural Di- 


gest, November 1989), there were “whim- 





sical” Rococo Revival chairs covered in 


McMillen’s alumni list is as impressive in the 
design world as its client list is in the world at large. 


install the nineteenth-century English 
paneling and other architectural detail- 
ing that the client wanted for the tradi- 
tional interior he envisioned. 

All of this was accomplished, of 
course, by an elaborate process that 
has been honed over the seventy-five 
years since Brown set up her full-service 
decorating firm. As for just what this 
process is, Betty Sherrill has the last word. 
“We're characterized by organization, 
having a complete scheme—you show 
the client three or four fully worked out 
proposals; you don’t show them fifteen 
fabric swatches—and a sense of archi- 
tecture.” Eleanor McMillen Brown, one 
can only think, would agree. 0 
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DESIGNER FOCUS 


THE EVOLVING BATH 
NEW STRATEGIES FOR THE PRIVATE REALM 


TERRY 
HUNZIKER 


Ithough Terry Hunzi- 
ker’s clients often re- 
quest more when it 
comes to the bath—“more 
luxury, more space, more 
gadgets”—he chose the op- 
posite approach when de- 
signing his own. Hunziker 
had to fit a bedroom, a dress- 
ing area and a stairwell off 
the terrace of his Seattle 
apartment, not leaving much 
room for the bath. “But that 
was fine,” he says. “I didn’t 
really want a large one. 
“A bath to me is just 
a functional space,” the de- 
signer continues. “It should 
feel clean and serene.” He 
added towels from the Ralph 
Lauren Home Collection and 
minimalist furnishings, in- 
cluding a contemporary mir- 
ror (below), a 1930s plywood 
chair by Alvar Aalto, a 1940s 






























Gio Ponti mirror over the 
sink and a maple table with 
an undulating base (above). 

Hunziker played up the 
functionality of the space 
by choosing industrial-look- 
ing elements, such as the 
nickel faucets from Water- 
works and a vanity and ledge 
in cast concrete (left). Plumb- 
ing was left exposed, and 
“simple, old-fashioned” white 
hexagonal tiles were used for 
the floor, the shower and the 
lower portion of the walls. “I 
wanted the bath to feel facto- 
ry-like,” he says. 





continued on page 154 
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MARIETTE 
HIMES GOMEZ 


here are two kinds 
of clients,” Mariette 
Himes Gomez says. 
“Those who prefer to share 
a large bath and those who 
prefer to have their own.” A 
couple with a house on Long 
Island Sound wanted to share 
one big bath that could be, in 
Gomez’s words, “more a room 
than just a place to bathe.” 
The architectural firm 
Shope Reno Wharton de- 
signed an oculus (above) and 
the shower stall surround 
(right). Gomez added McCoy 
pottery (left), white Water- 
works tile for the shower and 
the floor, and draperies from 
Cowtan & Tout. “The clients 
wanted a pale house,” she says. 
“It’s a really pleasant space.” 
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1. The Viking. 2. Another Viking. 
3. Hmm, look, another Viking. 
4. Wow, that Viking matches all the others. 

5. | didn't know Viking made that. 

6. You know, everything in this kitchen is Viking. 


The full Viking kitchen. When you think about it, Warming drawers. Dishwashers. And refrigeration. 
it was bound to happen. Oe Nol a Lo 

As the originator of the commercial-style range forthe __ finishes, including stainless steel. Matching the range 
home, Viking set a new standard — professional perfor- not only in performance, but in style as well. 


mance. Then equaled it for ventilation hoods. Wall ovens. Otherwise, they wouldn't be Viking. Race 
1c 


Viking Range Corporation ¢ 1-888-845-4641 * www.vikingrange.com 
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BRAY- 
SCHAIBLE 


he more complex a 

bath is to build, the 

more complex the 
upkeep,” says Mitchell Turn- 
bough of the New York firm 
Bray-Schaible. For a master 
bath in Greenwich, Connect- 
icut, the designers favored 
white structural glass, French 
limestone and nickel fixtures. 

“The limestone floor slabs 
are big and dense,” says 
Robert Bray. “Nickel doesn’t 
spot, and it’s easier to main- 
tain than brass.” 

The bath was divided into 
two spaces (right), one with 
a shower—his—and another 
with a tub—hers. “Structural 
glass was used in the forties 
as a wall finish,” adds Turn- 
bough. “In his bath, the show- 
er and the dry areas are sepa- 
rated by a glass panel, and as 
the whole room is lined with 
glass, it’s a waterproof enve- 
lope. We used the same pal- 
ette, but his bath is starker; 
hers feels more traditional.” 

“T don’t like bath details,” 
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BILLY CUNNINGHAM 


DESIGNER FOCUS 


THE EVOLVING BATH 











says Bray, “so we made our 
own tub surround.” They al- 
so installed wainscoting that 
echoes the tub surround and 
crown molding (left). Above 
the sink, a mirror set into 
the glass wall (far left) contrib- 
utes to the modernist effect. 
“Baths are terribly impor- 
tant,” Turnbough observes. 
“Everyone begins and ends 
the day there. It’s a very 
mechanical room. Lighting 
and plumbing are used ag- 
gressively in a small space, 
and every person has his or 
her own different heating 
and ventilation needs. Always 
consider how these spaces 
will be maintained, how they'll 
last, so there’s a longevity to 
what you're doing.” 
continued on page 158 
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‘THOMAS BRITT 


antasy. That’s exactly 

what I wanted to cre- 

ate for a Long Island 
house,” says Thomas Britt. 
“The entire place was given 
over to it; why stop at the 
bath? The walls of the mas- 
ter bedroom are glazed coral, 
so I did it here as well.” To 
heighten the exoticism, Bri 
hung Indian paintings on 
on the four doors at eit! 
end of the space, installed an 
oversize mother-of-pearl In- 


dian mirror, and added a pair 


of Burmese chairs. He also in- 
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cluded a Kohler sink and tub. 

“It’s so much easier and 
freer to do a bath in a house 
than, say, in an apartment 
in Manhattan, where you’re 
constrained by dimensions 
and regulations,” the design- 


er continues. “In a house, you 
can build it from the ground 
up and let you \gination 
go. And yes, yes, yes, clients 


ire asking for all sorts of 


hings. One of the baths ’m 
currently working on has an 
enormous ‘ree growing right 
up through .’ 
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Presenting Preferred Travel 


to San Francisco with Visa. 


Now when you join Preferred Travel 
to San Francisco with Visa, you get great 
value-added offers on dining, shopping, 
accommodations, attractions and sight- 
seeing. So now you can enjoy these great 
savings as well as everything else San 
Francisco has to offer: brunch at 
Fisherman’s Wharf, walking across the 
Golden Gate Bridge, North Beach jazz clubs, 
cable car rides through Nob Hill, a ferry 
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tour of Alcatraz, dim sum in Chinatown, 





shopping in Union Square. The hardest part 





is having enough time to see it all. 
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San Francisco's 49-Mile Scenic Drive 


is an extraordinary driving route past art and architecture, spanning the city’s many international desi 
influences, from the Japanese Tea Garden to French Renaissance City Hall to the Federal Greek Reviy 
Old Mint. Just follow the sea gull signs to see these design mileposts: 







































eal ryt a Cita 
The 1776 Mission Dolores is San Francisco's oldest x 
structure, its four-foot-thick adobe walls having with- 
stood the earthquake of 1906. Drive past the Mission, 
south on Dolores, and compare the architecture on 
either side of the street. On the right are original 
Victorian-style houses, while those on the left, 
destroyed by the 1906 fires, have been rebuilt. 


Follow Grant Avenue through the green-tiled 
Dragon's Gate into Chinatown. Asian-inspired 
details are ubiquitous, even on the street lamps. On 
Washington Street stands the Chinatown Telephone 
Exchange, built in 1909. The building, with a three-tier 
pagoda roof, is now the Bank of Canton. 


Each of the Depression-era murals on Coit Tower's 
ground floor depicts different aspects of California, 


including industry, farming and city life. After viewing ; Ww /, 
the Tower's incredible interiors, take the snail-paced 
elevator up 210 feet to the observation deck for a 
breathtaking San Francisco panorama. 
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Mission Dolores 


For more down-to-earth views of the city, jump ona cable car up Nob Hill. Gra 
Cathedral, found on the former Crocker Mansion plot on Taylor Street, i: 
Gothic masterpiece modeled after Notre Dame in Paris; the gardens are a repli 
of the maze at Chartres’, and its gilded bronze doors taken from Ghiberti’s c 
for the Baptistry doors in Florence. 


The main attraction of the Civic Center complex is the newly renovated City Hd 
Completed in 1915, it is regarded as one of the best examples of Fren 
Renaissance architecture in the U.S. Its architects, who studied at the fam 
i fe) Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, incorporated porticoes, arches and Neoclassiv 
onal ee a sculptures to augment the extravagant Beaux-Arts style. The exquisite copp 

ed ER domed rotunda closely resembles Michelangelo's dome for St. Peter’s in Rom 
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se 49-Mile Scenic Drive was recently rerouted to Golden Gate Bridge 
Weorporate the Yerba Buena Gardens, a12-block 
fea dedicated to the arts and the art of meeting. 
‘Foscone Center, the city’s primary convention 
ility, is a pedestal for the Yerba Buena Center for 
e Arts and the new Metreon-A Sony Entertain- 
ent Center. Reiko Goto’s Butterfly Garden offers 
berene habitat for many species of native butter- 
es. The area is encircled by a cluster of museums 
luding the new Mario Botta-designed Museum 
Modern Art and Zeum, the innovative new art 

d technology museum for San Francisco’s youth. 

































eviate slightly off of Howard Street up Fifth 
Mission and pass by the Old U.S. Mint. This 
pressive structure was built in 1873 in the 
ique Federal Greek Revival style and was 
ahmed a national historic landmark in 1977. 






The world’s most beautiful suspension bridge, the Golden Gate, 
finished in 1937, is 1.7 miles long with towers soaring as high as a 48-story 
building. For an unusual perspective, stop by Fort Point, literally under 
the south tower of the bridge, to view its towers and underpinnings. 


San Francisco's Palace of Fine Arts, originally built in 1915 to celebrate 
the opening of the Panama Canal, was restored in the 1960s. Bernard 
Maybeck’s fanciful design includes a terra cotta dome and columned 
arcades, set on a duck pond. The Palace contains the Exploratorium 
science museum as well as a theater. 


THE ROAD TO LUXURY 
The Buick Park Avenue adheres to the {i ul | f 
combining aesthetics with power to create the consummate luxury sedan. 
The Park Avenue is the ideal vehicle for touring San Francisco's fascinating 


architectural landmarks. 


The powerful Park Avenue handles San Francisco's hills and corners 
without hesitation or compromising comfort. The driving experience is 
rewarding and enjoyable, even down the curves of Lombard Street! 
The Buick Park Avenue’s sleek, fluid lines create an enduring, elegant 
style statement for the confident driver. It is the luxury sedan for people 
who appreciate luxury for what it does, not for what it says. 


Absorb the sights of San Francisco's 49-Mile Drive behind the wheel of 


a Buick Park Avenue, the ultimate in sophistication and style. 


To experience the Park Avenue, visit www.parkavenue.buick.com 


or call 1-800-4A-BUICK. 
(W) Park Avenue Buick 


luxury. pure and simple 
Official Sponsor of 49-Mile Scenic Drive 
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A luxury sedan with plenty of curb appeal. 
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San Francisco's 49-Mile Scenic Drive 
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Japanese Tea Garden 
arpa 





The Japanese Tea Garden wi 
designed in 1893 by Makol 


Hagiwara, a Japanese residentij 
San Francisco. The tradition 
Japanese two-story shoronomo| 
or main gate, is reminiscent of t ! 


design of the Silver Pavilion \ 


Kyoto, built in 1480. 





The California Palace of the Legion of Honor was 
commissioned by Alma Spreckels, wife of the sugar mogul, 
after she traveled to the Legion d’Honneur in Paris in 1915. 
The building was donated to the city in 1924 as a WWI 
Memorial. The museum houses an incredible collection 
of drawings and prints of period rooms and European en 
masterpieces from Medieval times through the 20th ee se 
century, including many Rodin bronzes. =F Fr 



























Lombard Street between Hyde 
and Leavenworth was so steep it 
was impassable until the gardens 
and hairpin turns were added in 


the 1920s. 





The Conservatory of Flower 
or the Tiffany Lamp building, is th 
oldest structure in Golden Gat 
Park. It was shipped from Englan 
in 1875. ; 


A en ee (Se s oa Va 
Conservatory of Flowers 


Alamo Square is adorned with 
the Painted Ladies, Victorian —" 
townhouses dressed to the nines wt A eo 
in vibrant colors. Known as : 
“postcard row,’ driving by is a true 
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This cotton crewel fabric, 
“Cala D’ or ” (1-8286), is 

from the Mallorca Collection. 
JAB fabrics are available through 
Stroheim & Roman 

31-11 Thomson Ave, LIC, NY 11101 
(718) 706-7000 

www.JAB.de 

To the trade 
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JACQUES 
GRANGE 


y clients’ house in 
Normandy is very 
much in the style 
and taste of the nineteenth 


century, when that part of 


the coast was enjoying its 
most fashionable period,” says 
Jacques Grange. “I re-creat- 
ed the spirit of the house as it 
probably was then, with inte- 
riors that would reflect its 
original style, which had a 
very Proustian atmosphere. 
That informed the baths too. 

“For the husband I de- 
signed a bath that’s very mas- 
culine and sophisticated. I 
gave it the ambience of a 
small drawing room of long 
ago yet made it comfort- 
ble and practical, adapted to 
today’s lifestyle.” Grange en- 
cased the contemporary tub, 
sink and mirror in mahog- 
any (right) and also used 
mahogany for the dressing 
room (below), which has a 
Louis XVI daybed (below 
right). “The richness of the 
dark, gleaming wood makes 
you feel like you’re on the 
Orient-Express,” Grange says. 
“The effect is one of ele- 
gance and quiet, and that re- 
flects the house well.” 


ST 


MARINA FAU: 


THE EVOLVING BATH 


continued on page 168 
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FELICIANO 


THE EVOLVING 


RENNY SALTZMAN 


room like this doesn’t 
shock me today,” Ren- 
ny Saltzman fa 
master bath with its 0) 
place, refrigerator, tel« 
fax machine and attach 
gym. “It might have back in 
the seventies, when every- 
body just bought one piece 
of equipment and stuck it 


in the corner. But many of 


these larger town houses 
were built with maids’ quar 
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ters, and a lot of people are 
turning them into their own 
1, ” 
rte health clubs. 
man’s clients—a cou- 
th young children— 
is help in doing just 
. the third floor of their 
n residence, which 


the desi; renovated. 
Just ond the steam 
shower, paved in a tumbled 


marble from Country Floors, 
Saltzman added a Kohler sink 





w 





“They can 
work out in the 
mornings, 
take a steam or | 

| 





shower, get 
dressed—and talk 
to each other,” 
says Saltzman. 


and lined a long hall, which 
leads to a second, more tradi- 
tional bath and the master 
bedroom, with shelves and 
closets (left). He chose Cha- 
risma towels by Fieldcrest 
and installed Casella light- 
ing. But the gym (below) is 
where the couple begin their 
day, with a personal trainer. 
“They can work out in the 
mornings, take a steam or 
shower, get dressed—and-talk 
to each other. It’s a way for 
them to spend time together.” 
Saltzman designed the ar- 
ea to maximize his clients’ 
togetherness, but there were 
also practical and structural 
issues to be addressed. “Ev- 
erything is double insulated,” 
he says. “The inlaid wood 
floor is especially thick and 
hard, so if somebody drops 
an occasional barbell, it won’t 
go crashing through to th 


floor below!” ; 


continued on page 170 
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Introducing 
Prudential 
Advisor™ 

The new choice for 
full-service investors. 


Now you can enjoy 
the benefits of a full- 
service relationship— 
with simpler pricing. 
With Prudential 
Advisor," you pay a 
flat fee for most trades, 
and a simple asset- 
based advisory fee. 
No traditional sales 
commissions, and 
Financial Advisors are 
not compensated on 
trading activity. No 
haggling. Just you and 
your Financial Advisor 
concentrating on what 
matters most—growing 
your assets. 
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Let’s face it: investing always involves risk. But, you can gain an edge by seeking 
the information and advice you need to make smart decisions. At Prudential 
Securities, you’ll find the resources that can help you become a better investor. 
Start by calling for our complimentary brochure, Investment Planning for Women. 


investment goals Seradental 
Secnniticd can n help you analyze your 
situation and clarify your long-term 
objectives. You’ll learn how diversifying 
your assets and applying a time-tested 
technique known as “asset allocation” 
can help you work toward your goals 
comfortably. 


pian. Investment Planning for Women 
breaks down the planning process into four 
easy steps. You’ll learn how a financial plan 
can help meet the challenges that more 
and more women face—like starting a 
business, saving for college, or planning for 
retirement. And, you'll see how a personal 
financial advisor can help you manage your 
money more effectively. 





a Working 
math a pardential Secitities Financial 
Advisor means you'll have someone to turn 
to for guidance. Someone who can help you 
create a sound financial strategy for the long 
term based on your unique needs. 


| ! To get a copy of our 
fee brochure, In vestment Planning for 
Women, or to find a Prudential Securities 
Financial Advisor near you, call: 


1-800-THE-ROCK 


extension 3290 


Or visit us at | 
www.prudential.com 


©5/99 Prudential Securities, 199 Water Street, New York, NY 10292, www.prusec.com, member SIPC, is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
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LEE FE. MINDEL 


he bath is integrated 
as much with the 
space and its func- 
tion as with the city and the 
light,” Lee F. Mindel says of 
the master bath in his New 
York apartment, designed by 
his firm, Shelton, Mindel & 
Associates, along with archi- 
tect Reed Morrison. White 
structural glass (right) lines 
the walls of the bath, which 
looks east toward the Flatiron 
district. “When the sun is ris- 
ing, the city moves around you 
in reflection without the walls 
being a mirror,” Mindel notes. 
The design also incorpo- 
rates nickel hardware (below 
right) and, flanking the med- 
icine cabinets, linear incan- 
descent bulbs. “We wanted to 
reduce things to their sim- 
plest form and to respect the 
materials,” says Mindel. A 
photograph by Chris Beane 
rests on the edge of the Koh- 
ler tub (below). “The space re- 
sponds to similar spaces in 
the apartment. Here we’ve 
rethought the use of mate- 
rials,” Mindel remarks. “As 
long as it encloses water, we 
can be freer than we think.” 


MICHAEL MORAN 


DESIGNER FOCUS 


THE EVOLVING BATH 
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DAVID O. MARLOW 


ou want a powder 
room to be very spe- 
cial for that moment 
that you’re in there,” says 
Mimi London. For a house in 
Aspen with Arts and Crafts 
elements, she designed a 
powder room to match. A 
turn-of-the-century inlaid- 
wood-and-tile Austrian cabi- 
net was transformed into a 
sink, and London introduced 
Art Nouveau-inspired pieces, 
such as Tiffany’s vases with 
lily pad bases, a péate de verre 
soap dish and sconces with 
organic-shaped glass shades, 
“so it wouldn’t be all straight 
lines and right angles like 
Stickley furniture 
She also included a repro- 
duction of an eighteenth- 
century Welsh manor chair 
(above), “in case you need to 
pause and tie your shoe- 
laces.” An 1890s Persian car- 
pet further enriches the space. 
The designer hung a tramp 
art mirror and applied cher- 


Top 
4a 





DAVID O. MARLOW 





rywood paneling and cop- 
per leaf to the walls. “It has a 
Greene and Greene feeling,” 
she notes. “It’s nice for peo- 
ple to look in the mirror in 


these warm, glowing tones, 
which are very flattering, 
and then go back out and feel 
good about themselves.” 





London introduced Art 
Nouveau-inspired pieces so the 
bath “wouldn’t be all straight 
lines and right angles,” she says. 


continued on page 174 
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THE EVOLVING BATH 
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SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 


ears ago clients didn’t 

spend a lot of money 

on their baths, nor did 
they pay too much attention 
to them,” says Sally Sirkin 
Lewis. “Now it’s completely 
different. Amenities are what 
they ask for, and no detail is 
too small. For a bath I did for 
a couple in Stinson Beach, 
California, I not only mea- 
sured the wife to determine 
the length of the Jerusalem 
stone tub [right] but made 


TIM STREET-PORTER 





sure we had the precise angle 
for the pillow she rests her 
head on while looking out 
at the ocean.” 

“Although the residence 
is very contemporary, the cli- 
ent wanted a softness, a clas- 
sicism, in the bath,” says Lew- 
is, who covered the walls in 
silk from J. Robert Scott, se- 
lected Fieldcrest towels and 
designed cabinetry with sen 
veneer in a tone that com- 
plements the hemlock wood 


TIM STREET-PORTER 





TiM STREET-PORTER 





used throughout the house. 
In the dressing area (below), 
a mirrored alcove has J. Robert 
Scott benches upholstered in 
Ultrasuede, a Kohler sink and 
a Hokanson rug. The room 
also becomes a setting for a 
sculpture by Mark di Suvero, 
placed on the tub’s edge (left). 
“People want bigger, more 
elaborate baths. They’re no 
longer just an afterthought.” 





continued on page 176 
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DESIGNER FOCUS 


THE EVOLVING BATH 
continued from page 174 


ANNABELLE SELLDORF 


he continuity of cer- 
tain traditional ideas 
about materials and 
craft in the context of a re- 
strained modern setting is 
important to me and should 


just as readily inform a bath,” 


says architect Annabelle Sell- 
dorf. To create a layout that 
would make a small bath ap- 
pear elegant and spacious, 
Selldorf used well-lit vani- 
ties, thoughtfully placed light- 
ing and minimal detailing. 

She designed built-in wall 
storage units in wood and 
recessed medicine cabinets; 
linear fluorescent bulbs over 
the sinks were fitted with 
sandblasted-glass covers, and 
she placed alabaster sconces 
above the dresser (left). Clas- 
sical materials include green 
and white marble, while the 
polished-chrome shower en- 
closure, the doorknobs and 
the Waterworks faucets are 
contemporary counterpoints. 
“Clients appreciate roomy, 
luxurious baths.” 


BRUCE KATZ 








ITHE WISEMAN 
GROUP 


he powder room is a 
place where you can 
be whimsical,” says 
Joseph Matzo, design princi- 
pal for The Wiseman Group 
in San Francisco. “Here, we 
were paying homage to the 
original design,” he says of a 
1936 William Wurster house. 
“I re-created many things 
} Wurster had done.” 
The space curves around 
the wall of a circular staircase 
} (above right). Beneath two 
} windows that look out onto 
}San Francisco Bay, a crema 
marfil marble counter from 
Fox Marble & Granite sur- 
| rounds a custom-made por- 
celain basin. The counter’s 
edge (right) is a response to 


MARK DARLEY 





‘THE EVOLVING BATH 


the room’s shape, which Mat- 
zo accentuated by upholster- 
ing the walls with bands 
of fabric. A creamy celadon 
predominates. The room is 
“wonderful to walk into,” 
Matzo says. 0 
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ROMANTIC REVIVAL IN MOSCOW 


EVOKING OLD RUSSIA IN CLARISA RINGLIEN’S 1860S APARTMENT 


“My intent was to re- 
create the romantic 
Russia of prerevolu- 
tionary years,” Clarisa 
V. Ringlien says of her 
1860s former Moscow 
apartment. ABOVE: 
The living room. 


“Tt was a huge chal- 
lenge to redo the place, 
as decorative materials 
and supplies were so 
hard to get.” RIGHT: 
“T discovered the en- 
trance hall rug at the 
Izmailovo fiea market.” 
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Text by Roland Flamini 
Photography by 
Jaime Ardiles-Arce 


LARGE PORTRAIT OF A 
Russian woman dom- 
inated the living room 

of Clarisa V. Ringlien’s Mos- 

cow apartment. Though the 
painting was recent, its grave, 
rosy-cheeked subject wore the 
colorful clothes of a wealthy 
merchant's wife of two centu- 
ries ago. “It’s what I want to re- 
member about Russia,” says 

Ringlien. “I complained be- 

cause I had to deal with it, but 

| admired Russian pride even 
though it drove me crazy.” 





She is the first to admit 
that her frustration was at 
least partly self-induced. In 
1993 the Washington, D.C.— 
area interior designer and 
antiques dealer accompanied 
her husband, Wayne, an econ- 
omist, to Moscow as he be- 
gan a three-year assignment 
for an international banking 
organization. The couple 
looked into the two housing 
options usually available to 
foreigners—a rented out-of- 
town dacha and a service 
apartment in the diplomatic 
quarter—and decided they 
had nothing to lose by trying 

continued on page 182 
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(STA PRESENTS A NEW LINE OF ELEGANT BATH FIXTURES AND FURNITURE DESIGNED BY BARBARA BARRY. ASK YOUR DESIGNER 
%CHITECT TO ARRANGE A VISIT TO THE KALLISTA SHOWROOM NEAREST YOU OR FOR A BROCHURE PLEASE CALL 1 888 4KALLISTA. 





A CELLINI VIRGINIAN KITCHEN IN SANDSTONE 
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3. SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS WITH A $5 CHECK 
INER, 360 JOHN STREET, THORNHILL, ONTARIO CANADA L3T 3M9 
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_eeeerork YOURSELF IN THE ELEGANCE OF 


meme N TIC MEGERIAN EGYPTIAN CARPET 


Megerian presents original works . 
of art, each one signed, each one 

a blend of history and design that 
is beautifully timeless. 





Along with our selection of Egyptian 
hand-made rugs, we offer a full 
range of Aubussons, Savonneries, 
Bessarabians, tapestties and fine 
antique pieces. 


Discover the classic beauty of a 
Megerian. Visit the Megerian dealer 
ss nearest you and ask for your free 

copy of Recognizing Quality: 
10 Essential Tips for the 


Discriminating Rug Buyer. 





For a dealer near you, call 


toll-free: 877-MEGERIAN. 


MEGERIAN 





AN ANTIQUE IN THE MAKING" 


All designs copywrited. 


David E. Adler, Inc. 
Scottsdale, AZ 602-941-2995 


Stephen Miller Gallery 
Menlo Park, CA. 650-327-5040 


Galleria Floors Ltd. 
San Francisco, CA 415-863-3388 


Shaver-Ramsey 
Denver, CO 303-320-6363 


Carpet Creations 
Miami, FL 305-576-5900 


Designer Carpets 
Atlanta, GA 404-262-1720 


Shabahang Persian Carpets 
Boise, ID 208-336-0550 


Oscar Isberian Oriental Rugs 
Evanston, IL 847-475-0010 


Joseph's Oriental Rug Imports 
Indianapolis, IN 317-255-4230 


Jacqueline Vance Rugs 


New Orleans, LA 504-891-3304 


Steven King Oriental Rugs 
Boston, MA 617-426-3302 


McQueen’ Carpets & Rugs 
Birmingham, MI 248-647-5250 


Cyrus Carpets @ Galleria 
Edina, MN 612-922-6000 


Persian Rug Galleries 

Nashua, NH 603-882-5604 
Rug & Kilim 

Morristown, NJ 973-425-2800 


Packards West 
Santa Fe, NM 800-648-7358 


Data Carpet & Rug, Inc. 
New Hyde Park, NY 516-352-8700 


Stark Carpet 
New York, NY 212-752-9000 


Gabriel Menefee & Associates, Inc. 


Charlotte, NC 704-375-5101 


McDhurries 
Rocky River, OH 440-333-2320 


Tufenkian Carpets & Rugs 
Portland, OR 503-222-3428 


Mare Phillips Decorative Rugs 
Philadelphia, PA 215-557-7990 


Tajzoy Oriental Rugs 
Dallas, TX 214-651-0510 


Emmet Perry & Company 
Houston, TX 713-961-4665 


SAV Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 202-554-9017 




















“The master bedroom 
had been divided into 
two smaller rooms, so 
a wall had to come 
down, and covered 
doors were opened or 
relocated,” explains 
Ringlien (below). 





continued from page 178 
to locate something in the 
center of the city. 

The small apartment they 
eventually chose—situated 
on the third floor of a large 
prerevolutionary building— 
was certainly central. The 
Bolshoi Theater was around 
the corner; the Kremlin was 
two blocks away. But it was 
also, in the euphemistic Rus- 
sian description, “unconvert- 
ed,” meaning that it remained 
the communal dwelling it 
had been turned into under 
Communism. Five families 
had lived in it at one time, and 





one was still there when the 
Ringliens signed the lease. 

Desp exorbitant 
rents, ten xpected to 
do all the 1 the 
premises 
designer, vn baths and thinking, It coverable parquetry flooring; “I brought back the 
Clarisa Ring ‘n't be worse if there and thick, solid doors with apartment's original 
be an adventu a fire. Sull, she saw fine period brass handles. Sinsiien a 

Ringlien re ilities. The rooms Light streamed in from en- Part of her collection 
veying the bew: foot-high ceil- closed balconies made of of antique Russian 
of small rooms, ngs in good — brick and glass. Built into icons is onan 
ve ; c c Di. the living room. 
kitchen and the d but re- continued on page 186 
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Paris 


12 East 33rd Street New York, NY 212 213 3099 
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D&D BUILDING 979 THIRD AVENUE SUITE 508 NY NY 10022 (800) 464-6670 


NON GuN BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS DANIA DENVER HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO SCOTTSDALE SEATTLE WASHINGTON DC 


THROUGH ARCHIPECTS AND INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
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continued from page 182 
the wall in the dining room 
and hallway were ceramic- 
tile stoves—no longer in use, 
since most of Moscow re- 
ceives its heat from a central 
heating system, but interest- 
ing features nonetheless. 
Ringlien decided on a 
simple floor plan resembling 
the original layout—a living 
room, a small study, a dining 
room and two bedrooms— 
and hired a French and Rus- 
sian construction company 
to carry out the work. The 
problems surfaced early and 
endured until the end. Build- 
ing and decorating materials 
were practically nonexistent, 
and almost everything had to 
be imported. “Things got 
better later, but at the be- 
ginning I had to travel out 
of the country to buy things 
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like nails and thread,” she 
says. “To counter the cold, I 
planned reds and greens for 
warmth and used velvets and 
tapestries.” But besides being 
very toxic and having a ten- 
dency to wash right off the 
walls, Russian paint was not 
available in deep colors at 
the time, and color mixing 
was imprecise at best. So the 
paint for the Ringliens’ cher- 
ry-red study had to come 
from Washington, D.C. 
Fittings and fixtures posed 
another challenge. The Ring- 
liens’ landlord gave new 
meaning to the word empty. 
The couple discovered bare 
wires hanging where the light 
switches had been removed. 
\lso, no brass door handles: 
Even these had been taken 
Luckily, Clarisa Ring- 
lien found good reproduc- 


away. 


JY NOTEBOOK 
ee ee eee 


LLL 





tions at the Izmailovo flea 
market, where everything 
from antiques to caviar is sold. 
[zmailovo became important 
to the Ringliens’ adventure 
The couple had brought ba- 


Axove: The dining 
room’s neo-Empire 
crystal-and-gilt chan- 
delier is Russian, as 
are the lace and linen, 
the contemporary 
porcelain tea set and 
the silver samovar. 


Lert: A French-style 
parcel-gilt chair, whieh 
was made in Russia in 
the 1920s, stands in 
the cherry study. Ona 
table is a traditional 
beaded dress hat from 
Turkmenistan. 


sic furniture such as beds and 
sofas with them from Wash- 
ington, but they had hoped 
to fill in the gaps with locally 
acquired antiques. 

continued on page 188 
















































How can 
you make 
sure you 


set the 


future you 
deserve? 


You've worked hard. 
Achieved. Given back. 
And now it’s time to 
make sure you and 
your family enjoy the 
future you've been 
working toward. 


An American Express 
financial advisor can 
give you the expertise 
and insight you need to 
make smart decisions. 
We offer advice on 
funding your child’s 
college education, 
investment strategies, 


and retirement planning. 


Everything you need to 
take control of your future. 


Call 1-800-GET-ADVICE 
and own your world. 


www.americanexpress.com/advisors 
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Financial 
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CHRONICLES OF A 
More WonpDERFUL 
Wor tp: 
CARNAVAL IN Rio, 
Cares IN BUENOS 
AIRES, AND THE 


Enp.Less SAMBA. . 





Imagine: One continuous samba, 


danced along the continent's edge 
and around Cape Horn. In 2000, 
aboard Crystal Harmony, you will 
discover South America at its 
most festive. Rio de Janeiro, during 
Carnaval; the charm of Buenos 
Aires, the “other Paris”; the art 
nouveau glories of Montevideo 
and the spectacular fjords of Chile. 
On board Crystal Harmony, you 
will enjoy further wonders: specialty 
restaurants, innovative lectures 
and programs (like our Computer 
University@Sea), and our uniquely 
friendly style of service. These are 
perhaps some of the reasons we’ve 
been voted “Best Large-Ship Line” 
by readers of Condé Nast Traveler 
and “World’s Best Large Cruise 
Line” by readers of Tiavel & Leisure. 
Contact your travel agent or call 
1-800-820-6663 for a free South 


America brochure. Or visit us at 


www.crystalcruises.com. 
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ROMANTIC REVIVAL IN MOSCOW 


continued from page 186 

In March 1993 a crew of about fif- 
teen men and women began renovat- 
ing the apartment. The first task was 
to tear down the extra walls. Then the 
remaining walls were stripped, reveal- 
ing a set of double doors and a hole 
that had once been a fireplace. The 
painting was done by women—an ad- 
vantage, Ringlien says, because af- 
ter lunch several of the male workers 
were often drunk. 

Ringlien says her lack of knowledge 
of the language (“I hardly knew nyet”) 
heightened the difficulties. Few of 
the Russians she dealt with spoke any- 
thing except their own tongue, and 
when no interpreter was present, in- 
structions had to be transmitted by 
sign language and hastily drawn sketch- 
es. As everyone argued across a cultural 
divide, differences of taste and style 
kept emerging. The contractors had 
their sights set on a “European-style” 
conversion—that is, modern function- 
al interiors—and Ringlien had to fight 
to retain the apartment’s old fea- 
tures. For example, the flooring was 
one “continuous source of dispute,” 
she says. The Russians thought wood 
floors were antiquated and wanted 
to replace them with “sophisticated” 


from fabric brought in from the United 
States and from lengths of white net- 
ting bought in Moscow. The classic 
mantelpiece in the living room was 
crafted by Russian carpenters from 
her design, and the apartment’s doors 
were restored and the reproduction 
handles fitted on. 

The result of Ringlien’s trials and 
triumphs was a European interior free 
of unnecessary frills and furbelows 
but highlighted by distinctive Russian 
touches. Starting in the entrance hall, 
rich colors bathed the rooms in an en- 
veloping warmth. “When you go to 
a museum, you see these same colors, 
so they’re in the culture even though 
they don’t seem to be popular now,” 
Ringlien says. Her small collection 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
icons was displayed in the living room 
and the adjoining study, which formed 
the central space. Clarisa Ringlien stud- 
ied the history of icons so she would 
know what she was buying. Two nine- 
teenth-century side tables and a deco- 
rative screen in the living room were 
other Russian acquisitions. 

In their frequent forays through 
Moscow antiques shops, the couple al- 
so found period chandeliers for the 


The small apartment they chose was 
“unconverted,” meaning that it remained 
the communal dwelling it had 
been turned into under Communism. 


wall-to-wall carpeting. The decora- 
tors also believed low ceilings were 
more fashionable and recommended 
installing soffits. 

In reality, Ringlien’s lament that 
“you can’t leave them alone—you have 
to be there to make sure they do what 
you want” could refer to designers 
in other countries as well. Moreover, 
she gives individual artisans credit 
for ingenuity and skill. Two chairs 
in the French style that the couple 
found were re-covered by a local up- 
holsterer in a plaid that came from 
Turkey. A seamstress made draperies 





rooms. When making purchases, how- 
ever, they faced the foreigners’ common 
dilemma: Russian antiques can be ac- 
quired but not exported without ap- 
proval. They had to resign themselves 
to leaving more for their landlord than 
he left for them. 

“We expected that, but not what 
eventually happened,” says Clarisa 
Ringlien. “A few months before we left 
in 1996, the Bolshoi Theater decided 
they needed more space, so they lev- 
eled the entire building! Everything we 
worked so hard on, everything we did, 
is now gone forever.” 0 








SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


| Since the earliest days of history, Italy's artists and 
| architects have set the standard for design. Today's 
| Italian home furnishings companies further the legacy, 
marrying Old World craftsmansnip with modern-day 
materials to create designs that accent any interior. | 
Here, a collection of Italy's best... 


For more information about Italian furnishings, visit www.italtrade-atlanta.com 
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inthe USA exclusively by: 


ddc - domus design collection 
215 east 58th street 


new york, new york 


dsa associates 
300 d street sw, suite 301 
washington, d.c. 


in situ arkitektura 
474 north woodward ave 
birmingham, michigan 


in situ arkitektura 
560, 9th street 
san francisco, california 


nicoletti italia 
1855 griffin road - dcota, suite a332 
dania, florida 





avedon 


design: mauro lipparini 


















TOLL FREE: 1-877-SAPORITI 
7276748. 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Founded in 1919, BUCCELLATI presents exquisite silver products that 
combine three generations of family expertise with wonderful craftsman- 
ship. New for 1999 is a series of leaves, which perfectly illustrates the 
designer's love of nature and the silversmith’s artistry. 





\ The chic and fashionable period of the 1920's inspires images 
of glamour and sophistication. The DECO sink console by 
Cesame is offered with a traditional pedestal or, for the . 
purist, metal legs plated in chrome or gold finish. 











B&B Italia’s new patented closet system, ATLANTE, is a revolutionary 
solution to conventional modes of storage. Its two independent sys- 
tems, one for closure and one for storage, offer design-savvy solutions 
for seasonal wardrobes, linens or multi-purpose storage. 





The 200-year-old Italian family-owned company of Colombo 
Mobili srl presents an extensive furniture collection through 
their New York showroom, Colombo USA. Offering faithful 
hand-made reproductions of period furnishings, Colombo 
USA is also able to accommodate custom finishes and sizes 
and execute special furniture projects. 





COLOMBO U.S.A. 


(| 


Colombo U.S.A. 

New York Design Center 

200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

Phone: (212) 683-3771 Fax: (212) 684-0559 
www.colombomobili.com 

e-mail: ColomboUSA@msn.com 

Direct International inquiries to: 
Colombo Mobili s.r.1. 

ieee a 

Phone: (362) 340-572 Fax: (362) 340-580 





Our Furniture Collections 
are also available through these 
Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms: 


Pawan ved] Peralta 
Boston Los Angeles 
Chicago Minneapolis 

OTe Frere! Philadelphia 
Dallas San Francisco 
Petit Seattle 
(@iereyaeelconvan) Troy 

Houston Washington D.C. 
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Neiman Marcus 


Bergdorf Goodman 


Georg Jensen 
Selected Stores 


Selected Stores 


From the Poliform dictionary of home design 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Venini remains committed to its role as a constantly evolving 
“research laboratory.” The pattern shown, Bolle, was designed by 
Tapio Wirkkala. These light hand-blown glass bottles are made 
using the “Incalmo” technique, welding two different blown glasses 
opened in such a way as to allow joining of borders. 











Snaidero presents MOKKA, freestanding furniture designed to 
blend the kitchen with the entire home or stand center stage. 
Available in a variety of colors, or white with wenge wood, an 
exotic, dark hardwood from the African Congo. 








Glo-Ball, designed by Jasper Morrison for Flos USA, is a 
throwback to the 1950's. The opal white glass diffuser, shaped 
as an elongated round globe, spreads light while providing a 


soft glow. Available in four versions, including suspension, . ) 
floor and table lamps. | 


Versailles Design Center is the exclusive U.S. importer of some. 
Italy's finest furniture, specializing in high-styled formal, beautift 
carved and painted furnishings and a vast array of accessories. Sho\ 
Elegant and versatile, this carved and painted corner cabinet can gri_ 
virtually any room in the house. | 
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48.B Italia. The choice for quality, harmony and modern living. 


ng studio Collage 


Styli 





alacorte, sofas and armchairs designed by Antonio Citterio in 1996. 
D reach the dealer nearest you call 1-800-872-1697 

&B Italia U.S.A. INC, 150 East 58" Street, New York, NY 10155 
nternet: http://www.bebitalia.it E-mail: bbitalia@nyct.net 


lso available through Architects and Interiors Designers. 
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Timeless and Treasured 
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Patterns shown left to rights Lucrezia, Empire, Milano, Parma, MonteMario, Savoy 
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16 Hast 57 th Street, N New York, - Tr l. (212) 3 of O8 2900 
9500 Wil hi { Be ceeen Beverly Hills - TL l. (310) 276 7022 


Also available at: 


Gump's, San Francisco : Stanle y Nor 1 Vallas - Mary Mahoney, Palm Beach and 
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A SELECTION OF 
UNIQUE, HANDCRAFTED 
FURNITURE 
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Occasionals 


Showroom 
502 North Hamilton Street 
High Point 
North Carolina 27262 


Tel 336.882.1880 
Fax 336.882.0322 


www.giemme-stile. it 


Permanently Open to the Trade 


‘ VISIT OUR DESIGNER SHOWROOMS IN ATLANTA, CosTA MESA, DALLAS, HouSTON, 
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MIAMI, NEw YorRK, arta S821 ee 
TROY AND WASHINGTON. 


SAN D1eGO, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, 


PITTSBURGH, SAD 
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Bath consoles by Imported exclusively by 


Aquaware America Inc. 
e § ° Shore Pointe, One Selleck Street 
Norwalk, Connecticut 06855 


(800) 527-4498 © Fax (203) 855-1360 
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SIGN CENTER 


Exquisitely handcrafted French and Italian period furniture 





THE ULTIMATE SOURCE FOR FINE FRENCH & ITALIAN CUSTOM MADE FURNITURE WITH 15000 SFT. 
OF SHOWROOM, REMINDING YOU OF ALL THE ELEGANCE OF EUROPE. 
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1524 Springhill Road « McLean, VA 22102 ¢ Tel: 703.893.1199 © Fax: 703.893.2722 


www.frenchfurniture.com ¢ E-mail: vdc@frenchfurniture.com 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Y Poliform, Italy's leader in high-end furniture, introduces its newest 
design, the Tristano bed. Beautiful from all angles, the Tristano bed 
offers wooden and upholstered headboards of different dimensions. 
Two styles of night tables and a large hidden storage container enrich 
this exquisite bed collection. 





“ContemporaneA” is a permanent research lab created by Saporiti Italia 
involving some of the greatest figures and interpreters of modern 
architecture, challenging them to homologate the design of new furnish- 
ing products to the culture and expression of the present times. Shown: 
Entelechy chair designed by John Portman. 








Neena’s is home to famous Italian designers including 
Lipparini, Crochet, Sacconi, Sordina, and Prandina. 
Offering cutting-edge designs, hand-worked metal finished 
in antique gold and bronze, seeded Morano Glass in Scavo 
finish, hand carved wood in silver and gold finishes, the 
best of European lighting. 





Founded in 1966 by Francesco Molon and a handful of skilled 
artisans, GieMme succeeds in capturing the rich tradition 
of ancient techniques and furniture mastery. GieMme’s col- 
lections include exceptional reproductions of classical 
styles from Louis XVI and period 18th century England to 
Empire and elegant Art Deco. 
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For a location nearest Please send your full-color Design Encyclopedia 
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you call toll free: OF Us illustrating Sraldere etna kitchen design 
4 collection. My check for $25.00 is enclosed. 
1-877-SNAIDERO 3 ot) cas ; 
or visit our web site at a &? —, 
www.snaiderousa.com veaps© Address = 
Order the Snaidero City Slate Zip 
ee Design Encyclopedia Telephone = / r 
Dee Datla Sialdete SNAIDERO USA 201 W. 132nd St., Los Angeles, CA 90061 
of Snaidero USA Dep. 05/B 


Snaidero locations: Scottsdale, AZ 602.473.2949 / Los Angeles, CA 310.657.5497 / San Diego, CA 619.456.0050 / San Francisco, CA 415.351.1100 / San Gabriel, CA 626.447.8688 / San Rafael, CA 415.258.8222 
Greenwich, CT 203.869.7448 / Washington, DC 202.484.8066 / Miami, FL 954.923.9860 / Naples, FL 941.514.1774 / Sarasota, FL 941.330.9300 / Tampa, FL 813.241.6700 / Atlanta, GA 770.451.7677 

Honolulu, Hl 808.599.4379 / Chicago, IL 312.644.6662 / Nantucket, MA 508.825.9980 / Atlantic City, NJ 609.391.8777 / Morristown, NJ 973.285.5588 / Long Island, NY 516.365.0595 / Mamaronek, NY 914.381.1302 
Manhattan, NY 877.762.4337 / Rockiand County, NY 914.357.7575 / Cleveland, OH 216.464.7300 / Portland, OR 503.284.7023 / Philadelphia, PA 215.977.8899 / San Juan, PR 787.721.5555 

Salt Lake City, UT 801.474.1920 / Intemational: Calgary, Alberta 403.229.1900 / Edmonton, Alberta 780.433.7801 / Vancouver, BC 604.669.4565 / Dominican Republic 809.530.5663 / Mexico 525.202.9813 


Venezuela 582.265.0920 
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Fine antique servers and sideboards 
are devilishly difficult to find. 





But at Mill House at Woodbury, you’d 


never know it. | 





Don’t ask how we do it — but year after year, we manage to keep our 17 showrooms 

well filled with the loveliest servers and sideboards from England and France, in a great i 

variety of styles, sizes and types of wood. Why try to remember the few things you’ve Nh 
seen in a number of small antique shops, when you can enjoy them all right here? 
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Mill House Antiques | 

1964 _ THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OFCHOICE _1999 | 

1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 | 
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You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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By Paul Goldberger 


KNEW I WAS IN FOR SOME- 
thing when the woman at 
Mercedes-Benz said to me 
that they would be happy to 
send over one of those new 
2000 S-class models as soon as 
I could be free for the tutorial. 
“The tutorial?” I said. 
“Yes, of course,” she said. 
“We like our customers to un- 
derstand the car. It shouldn’t 
take more than half an hour.” 
And so it was that a few 
mornings later a pleasant 
young man appeared at my 
door with a handsome sedan 
that from a couple of blocks 
away could be mistaken for 
any of several on the mar- 
ket—curving lines, teardrop- 
shaped headlights, crisply 
articulated grille. The au 
courant large-car shape was 
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THE MERCEDES 2000 


A RIDE FIT FOR THE NEXT MILLENNIUM 
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so generic, at least from a 
distance, that it could almost 
have been one of those new 
Ford Crown Victorias, which 
I know are not the words any- 
one at DaimlerChrysler is 
hoping to read. But the resem- 
blance to anything else dimin- 
ishes noticeably at close range. 

The man from Mercedes 
got out of the car and began 
by giving me what amounted 
to a lecture tour of the ex- 
terior. We looked into the 
well-upholstered trunk, took 
note of the striking little 
striped lights on the outside 
of the side-view mirrors and 
ill lines, which 

»-class that 


studied thx 
suggest an 


has melted s »mewhat. Let 
this not imply for a mon» at, 
however, that the car i t 


without considerable dig 
and presence. 


eee 
Saad . 


The new S-class is Mer- 
cedes-Benz’s attempt to win 
back the allegiance of drivers 
who have forsaken Teutonic 
rigor for Lexus softness, but 
if it is visually less intimi- 
dating than the old S-class, 
if it is obviously intended 
to eschew the hauteur that 
once marked Mercedes’ larg- 
est production sedan, this 
is no Lexus, either. Mercedes’ 
engineers and its design- 
ers, under the direction of 
the legendary Bruno Sacco, 
have looked hard at the cars 
they once disdained—BMW, 
Lexus, Jaguar and Audi—and 
they have taken what they 
have learned and used it to 
build a Mercedes-Benz. It 
is called learning from the 
marketplace, and knowing 
that you can lead your cus- 
tomers best if you are willing 


cae ealalil 


The new Mercedes- 
Benz S-class has a 
lighter frame and a 
more rounded silhou- 
ette than previous 
versions. “It’s remi- 
niscent of the coupe,” 
says Bruno Sacco, 


the designer. 


to follow them a little bit, too. 
But I digress. With our 
walkaround done, my Mer- 
cedes-Benz representative 
suggested we sit inside the 
car for a quick run-through 
of the controls. Technology 
is one of this car’s prime sell- 
ing points, and Mercedes has 
laid it all out in a 207-page 
hardbound volume explain- 
ing what the company calls 
COMAND—Cockpit Man- 
agement and Data system. 
This is in addition to the 
continued on page 208 
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continued from page 206 

320-page owner’s manual, a 
total of 527 pages for the 
eager owner to digest. CO- 
MAND includes a satellite- 
based navigation system, a 
Bose audio system and a fully 
integrated telephone with 
dashboard keypad, and these 
things are only the begin- 
ning of the car’s technologi- 
cal tricks. The S-class has an 
optional cruise control that 
maintains, by radar, a preset 
distance from other cars; it 
has a “smart” passenger-side 
air bag that deploys at mod- 
erate force in low-speed ac- 
cidents and at full force in 
high-speed crashes; it also 
has “curtain” side air bags 


RIGHT: Features in- 
clude a navigation sys- 
tem that maps out di- 
rections on a computer 
screen and an optional 
cruise control that 
maintains a preset dis- 
tance from other cars. 
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and fourteen-way power seats 
that are not only heated in 
the winter but cooled by fans 
to remove perspiration from 
one’s back in the summer. 
There are controls on the 
steering wheel and controls 
around the large screen that 
contains the directional maps 
and audio information. (The 
screen also shows phone 
numbers being dialed, large 


enough to read at rapid 
speed, and the numbers of all 
recent calls.) 

My tutor (What else could 
I call him? The presenter? 
‘The Mercedes decoder?) was 
clear and forthright, going 
through feature after feature. 
A half hour came and went, 
and we had barely finished 
with the navigation system. It 
was getting close to an hour, 











Lert: The slimmed- 
down S-class is one 
inch shorter and 17 
percent more fuel ef- 
ficient. Two powerful 
engines—the 5.0-liter 
V-8 and the 4.3-liter 
V-8—are available. 





and I had fears of spending 
all day in S-class class. I said 
we had to go. And so we did. 

And then the pleasure be- 
gan. It would be a day or two 
before I finally mastered the 
navigation system—as with 
a computer, use is the only 
truly valid tutorial—but the 
virtues of driving this car are 
immediately apparent. No, 
let me rephrase that. Some of 
the virtues of this car are im- 
mediately apparent. But the 
deeper qualities of the S-class 
in fact take a bit of time to 
reveal themselves. At first it 
seemed a little too smooth, 
a little too suave, too calcu- 
lated to please. Where was 
the S-class as dominatrix, 
telling you what you will get 
rather than asking you what 
you want? 

It’s there—just with a little 
less attitude and a lot less 
pomposity. Everything about 
this car has been softened 
from its previous versions: 

continued on page 210 
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The lines of the exterior are more 
rounded, the ride is easier, and it is far 
more nimble to handle than the old S- 
class. But the sense of sumptuousness 
without cushiness—grandeur without 
excessive, cloudlike softness—that has 
always characterized great Mercedes- 
Benz cars is still there. A touch of Lexus 
smoothness and a little more BMW 
nimbleness don’t destroy this quality; 
indeed, if pulled together in the right 
proportion, they can create a synthesis 
that is far more attractive than the old 
S-class, which did have a way of appeal- 
ing to masters of the universe who 
sought to awe rather than to serious 
drivers. The new S-class—despite its 
magnificently appointed rear seats, with 
increased legroom over the previous 
model—is a car to drive. With a 302- 
horsepower, 5.0-liter V-8 engine (the 
preferred power plant, though there is 
the choice of Mercedes’ smaller, 4.3- 
liter V-8, an engine that works superbly 
in the E-class but that is a bit less pow- 
erful than the S-class should have), the 
car is strong, fast and solid; it will reach 
60 miles per hour in seconds, according 


I could sense a rising curve of affection for this 
car, as the novelty of its toys began to wear off and 
its underlying qualities became more apparent. 


to Mercedes, and it handles like some- 
thing far smaller and lighter. 

And, of course, there is that naviga- 
tion system, in which maps of anyplace 
in the United States can be installed via 
CD-ROMs to appear on the dashboard 
screen, the car’s place noted by satellite, 
and directions to any city, street ad- 
dress or prominent destination given. A 
pleasant but firm female voice gives di- 
rections, such as, “In two hundred feet, 
turn left.” If you ignore her, as I did 
once, intentionally, as I was driving 
through Westport, Connecticut, to- 
ward I-95, her tone quickly becomes 
more insistent: “Take the next left 
turn.” And then urgent: “Make an im- 
vediate left turn.” But when I ignored 
h. » yet again, she quickly recalculated 
m_ whereabouts and came up with an 


~ measured in days, not weeks or prontha 













alternate route to I-95. This is one 
clever computer. 

As with all great cars, first impres= 
sions matter only somewhat. The real 
test is over time. In my case, time was 
but I could sense a rising curve of affec- 
tion for this car, as the novelty of its toys 
began to wear off and its underlyin 
qualities became more apparent. It’s 
always been easy to admire Mercedes-} 
Benzes—liking them, however, is some- 
times a challenge. Liking the S-class 
grew easier and easier. No small part of 
this is the way in which this car has been 
lightened physically—it is five hundred 
pounds lighter and about one inch 
shorter than the previous S-class, mak- 
ing the improved interior space all the 
more impressive as a design achieve- 
ment. But beyond that, the car is lighter 
emotionally, and that is what is actually : 
quite brilliant here. Mercedes has al- 
ways marketed a kind of gravitas, partic- 
ularly in the S-class, and that cannot be 
tossed onto the garbage heap. That 
gravitas still counts for plenty, because 
it carries with it a kind of implied trust. | 


But what to do in an age when a heavy, 
formal grandeur, if not as anachronistic 
as Cadillac’s marshmallow-style luxury, 
doesn’t cut it in the marketplace the way 
it once did and is taken for arrogance? 
How do you hold on to the sense of au- 
thority, of credibility, that Mercedes has 
always possessed while breaking free of 
certain other qualities that have often 
come along with it? How, in other 
words, does the king lighten up without 
looking foolish? 

By sticking to his traditions, by not 
pretending to be a commoner, but by 
acknowledging at the same time that 
nobody any longer wants the kind of 
distant monarch they once craved. It’s a 
difficult balance to achieve, but Mer- 
cedes has done it. No one part of the S- 

continued on page 212 
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continued from page 210 
class exterior is as inventive a piece of 


design as the front end of Mercedes’ E-~ 


class, but the upper end of any market 


tends to be conservative, and the lines - 


of this car represent a substantial evo- 
lution from their predecessor; it isn’t 


likely that the market would accept” 
something that went any further. What” 
Mercedes-Benz is selling is innovative © 


technology within a somewhat, but not 
wholly, traditional package. 


Somebody once referred to the inte-— 
rior of the previous S-class by saying, © 
“That’s not a car, it’s a cathedral.” The © 
new S-class isn’t quite as solemn, even | 


if it is every bit as silent; the presence 
of all of those high-tech devices, with 
screens and digital readouts, not to 
mention the curving lines of the dash- 
board, make for something at once jazz- 
ier and softer than its predecessor. The 
paneling on the dashboard is of elegant 
burl walnut or eucalyptus. It should go 
without saying that the quality of crafts- 
manship is impeccable. 

The S-class is also staggeringly com- 
fortable, and ergonomically this is the 
best car Mercedes-Benz has ever built. 
The seats are as strong and solid as ever, 
but more forgiving than those in other 
Mercedes-Benzes. The dashboard, like 
the exterior, is sort of an updated ver- 
sion of Mercedes’ tradition; the inten- 
tion was not to reinvent what controls 
should look like but rather to integrate 
new technologies into relatively famil- 
iar surroundings. Usually that’s been 
done well, though some of the controls 
are counterintuitive—the knob that se- 
lects displays on the computer screen, 
which shows the navigational maps, au- 
dio system and phone system, looks like 
it should adjust the radio volume, but 
that is done by a toggle switch that looks 
like it ought to be doing something else. 

One S-class innovation is definitely 
not counterintuitive, however. It cor- 
rects a long-standing oddity in all other 
Mercedes models. Here, finally—eure- 
ka!—Mercedes-Benz has given up its 
inexplicable insistence on placing the 
master power window controls on the 
center console. Spend the money for an 
S-class, and you will be the first Mer- 
cedes owner to get your window con- 
trols on the doors, where they belong. 0 
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LOSING YOUR MEMORY? 
DIGITAL STORAGE MAY NOT BE AS SAFE AS YOU THINK 


By Nicholas von Hoffman 


HERE STILL MAY BE A FEW DUMB 


kids around who tell their 
teachers that the dog ate their 
homework—assuming, of course, they 
go to a school that assigns homework. 
Even the semihip child of today, how- 
ever, doesn’t blame the family hound 
for gulping the paper but the 
computer, \ le an electronic 
repast out of Ol 
scholarly labor. 
Not a few of « at the 
so-user-friendly sittit 
the desk in the st 
with one of Geor; 
ry holes, where facts di eabl 
rulers of Nineteen Eighty-jour w 
signed, never to be seen again. \ 
of information storage seems as fragile 


i@ hours of 


214 
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and unreliable as a computer, and yet 
millions of us are increasingly entrust- 
ing more and more of what we value the 
most in the way of personal data or fam- 
ily pictures to a usually gray box made 
of not very substantial metal. 

The recording of information by 
electronic means has been around for 
fifty years at the max. There are books 
in some of the better libraries that are 
more than a thousand years old. The 
Codex Vaticanus Bible dates from the 
fourth century. Now that’s a form of 

emory ‘ou can rely on. What do you 

oink th» nonks who made that book 
would h :nswered if asked how long 

Vaybe they’d have said 
ectrolians say if asked how 
) music collections will be 


it woul 
what thx 


long OL 


usable. The reply is that they don’t know, 
but they’re still going and they haven’t 
had any complaints yet. 

As of now, if your favorite CD goes 
haywire, it’s not because of the decrep- 
itudes of old age but because your 
nephew smacked it with a hammer or 
smeared it with irremovable goo. How- 
ever, for the other things you have 
stored electronically, your financial in- 
formation and your tax returns, your 
e-trade records, the pictures from Eloise 
and Ned’s wedding or even your work, 
there are some things you can do that 
may not preserve your valuables into 
a far-flung future but that will help pro- 
tect you from the dangers inherent in 
the here and now. 

The first rule, and it can’t be repeated 
too often, is copy—or back up, as they say 
in electroese—what you care for. “We 
spend a lot of time and energy teach- 
ing the disciplines of good backup,” 
says Durkee Richards, a fellow at Ima- 
tion, the company sprung off from the 
3M Corporation. Imation is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of floppy 
disks and other media—as things where 
you store words and pictures are called. 

Richards has some cautionary tales to 
tell. “I remember,” he says, “working 
with a colleague who was trying to help 
a customer who got it half right. This 
customer ran a small printing busi- 
ness, and he backed up all of his crit- 
ical computer files, which basically 
represented the survival of his busi- 
ness, on belted 3M data cartridges. 
This was about fifteen years ago. Then 
he put them in his bottom desk 
drawer and went home. His building 
burned down during the night. The 
next morning he opened the remains 
of his drawer, and there were these 
cartridges looking a little like Pre- 
cambrian organisms. He mailed them 
in, and this colleague and the tech ser- 
vice department were able to get the 
partially melted plastic covers off, and, 
because the belted cartridge has an 

continued on page 216 
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continued from page 214 

aluminum baseplate, the tape and the 
hubs were intact. My colleague was able 
to transport the tape into other car- 
tridges and recover all the man’s data. 
He got it half right—he backed it up. 
What he didn’t get right is that you 
have to have at least one set in off- 
site storage.” 

Getting it all right will mean ever 
more to us in the coming years, as 
digital photography continues to get 
better and cheaper, thus inexorably 
moving us away from the realm of 
film, darkrooms, enlargers and such. 
The Electroland heavies have been 
making it easier for us to get it right. 
When the first floppy disks for PCs 
hit the market in the early seven- 
ties, you might save your work, and 
then, when you tried to call it up, the 
computer would flash a sign on the 
screen saying in that sadistic, non- 
simpatico way they have, “Sorry, pal, no 
can read your little diskerino. Why 






















Alt Delete [thus immediately turning }) 
off the computer], and that can corrupt }} 
the files. Those are just things we do op- 
erating our computer.” | 
_ A recalcitrant computer can make }| 
you lose your temper, your dignity and }} 
your data. “We're all a little impatient, 
and most of us don’t read manuals, so 
we try this command or that command. 
We end up doing three or four things,” 
Slankard says, describing what I call the 
monkey finger syndrome. “Sometimes | 
it locks up the computer. It’s not the | 
computer’s fault. I guess the answer is to 
be more patient, make sure you know 
the program, and don’t just try things to 
see what happens. But that’s not human 
nature, so the next best thing to do is 
save frequently.” 

Other things can turn your machine’s 
memory into an electronic amnesiac. 
Slankard says the second most common 
cause of memory blank-outs is the pow- 
er surge—a jolt on the electrical line 


| 
| 
| 





Millions of us are entrusting more and more of 
what we value the most in the way of 
personal data or family pictures to a usually gray 
box made of not very substantial metal. 









don’t you just chuck it?” For the most 
part now, floppies with flaws are still us- 
able and your stuff is safe. 

At least it’s safe from that—it may not 
be safe from you. “There are occasion- 
ally going to be hardware problems,” 
explains Keith Slankard, a director of 
business development at Iomega Cor- 
poration, another one of the largest 
manufacturers of storage devices, “but 
we've found that most data loss occurs 
from user error.” 

Most of us don’t like being accused 
of corrupting something, and certain- 
ly not innocent floppy disks, but he 
persists. “A lot of times you want to 

ive the most recent version of a file, 


but yo pv over it with an older one. 
You d lly pay attention to the 
creati Or you expect the com- 

uter sur mind. Sometimes 
we get so we hit Control 

















feeding your computer as you are in the 
midst of doing something with it. Pro- 
tection from that particular danger can 
be had by buying a good surge protec- 
tor, which is no farther away than a tele- 
phone call to any of a dozen overnight- 

delivery, electronic supply houses. 
Assuming you and your data have 
survived the ravages of monkey fingers 
and the electric company’s erratic be- 
havior, how long will this vital in- 
formation remain safely stored in the 
electronic memory? The answer to 
that question seems to be about ten 
years, but not for the reason you might 
think. The three-and-a-half-inch flop- 
py disks might, on occasion, wear out 
from use, but most of the media on 
which words, music and pictures are 
stored electronically don’t. “The ar- 
chival life of a floppy is probably well 
continued on page 218 
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continued from page 216 
beyond the wear life,” says 
Richards. The CD on which 
music is played can’t really 
wear out. Nothing touches 
it. The music it contains is 
picked up and taken away to 
the amplifier by an extreme- 
ly small laser beam, which 
leaves the disc undisturbed. 
What decrees the relative- 
ly short life of these memory 
devices is the rapidity with 
which the equipment need- 
ed to play them becomes 
impossible to find. “This is a 


,ONICA 


at a mass storage conference,” 
Durkee Richards recalls. “T 
ended up at a lunch table 
with a chap who’s a pro- 
fessional archivist and his- 
torian. He was crying in his» 
beer over this problem: that 
all of the records that cap- 
ture the events in the world} 
today are on media that will 
have limited archival life be-» 
cause of the obsolescence of 
the players, not because the» 
media die.” 
As an example of what they _ 
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What decrees the relatively 
short life of these 
memory devices is the rapidity 
with which the equipment 
needed to play them 
becomes impossible to find. 
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panels. 116"H 
6- Pottier & Stymus inlaid 
entry pe. w/side mounted 


curio cabinets. 
102" Hx65""W 


8- Rare Dumas Art Nouveau 17 pc. dining room suite w/Dore' bronze gooseberry 
cluster detailing throughout. Curved sideboard and china have marble top and 


splash. 15' table and 14 chairs in red damask. 
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marks Richards. “Widely held 
data formats become techno- 
logically obsolete in a de- 
cade or so. After a while your 
favorite drive becomes sim- 
ply unmaintainable. Your me- 
dia may still be perfectly 
good, but you can’t play 
them because you can’t find 
a player. The players wear 
out, and everyone is on to the 
new format.” 

In some areas of the com- 
puter memory business, the 
capacity for data doubles ev- 
ery year. The race has been on 
for a long time now, making us 
leap from larger memory stor- 
age to even more memory 
storage as people pour gobs 
of data into their machines 
that would have seemed be- 
yond belief even ten years 


cites the Library of Con- 
gress, “which a couple of 
decades ago started record- 
ing an hour or two of news 
broadcasts on U-Matic,” he 
says. “The U-Matic was an 
early, medium-cost, semi- 
professional-quality video. 
That seemed like a better 
and better idea, and pretty 
soon they were storing fif- 
teen or twenty hours a day, 
putting them in vaults, and 
then they looked around and 
said, ‘Wow! Nobody makes 
these drives anymore. We 
can’t buy replacement parts. 
What to do?’ Their choice is 
either to lose touch with that 
whole archive or, while they 
still have a few function- 
ing U-Matic recorders, play 
it back and take the elec- 
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ago. But is memory you can’t 
| get at memory or unreadable 


tronic signal over to some 
other format.” 
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electronic hieroglyphics? 
“About a decade ago I was 





We’ve seen this situation 
continued on page 220 









Art to live with. 
Craftsmanship to endure. 

Poggenponi... 

ince 1892. 








poggen 
onl 


The Ultimate Kitchen 


POGGENPOHL STUDIOS: 


Atlanta, GA 404-816-7275 
EXCLUSIVE DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE Chevy Chase, MD 301-657-8616 
Chicago, IL 312-755-9023 
Dania Beach, FL 954-923-2688 
Detroit, MI 248-624-7300 
Honolulu, HI 808-524-6656 
Long Island, NY 516-349-0205 
To order our comprehensive literature package Los Angeles, CA 310-289-4901 
Please send $18.00 to: Maui, HI 808-878-2705 
Poggenponl U.S., Inc. Naples, FL 941-263-4699 
145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, New York, NY 212-228-3334 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Palm Springs, CA 760-346-1499 
Dept. AD Paramus, NJ 201-587-9090 
Philadelphia, PA 215-348-4646 
d es eee ei oeeke oe oe Sacramento, CA 916-387-1717 
Scottsdale, AZ 602-955-3966 


www.poggenponhl-usa.com 








Exotic tole chandelier with tassel. 


Made by Bagues, Paris, circa 1890. 


Height 34”, Diameter 19” 


MARVIN ALEXANDER, INC. 


315 East 62nd St., New York, N.Y. 10021 ¢ 212-838-2320 ¢ Fax: 212-754-0173 
Chandeliers/Lamps/Sconces/Candelabra/Decorative Accessories . 


We will soon be featuring a new 4 color catalogue on The L’Etoile'™ Collection 


Through your Design Professional. To The Trade. 





to a large degree, brought the music 
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We Wrote THE Book ON 


HIGH-PERFORMANCE TOILETS. 
To Pick THE RIGHT ONE, 


You’vE Got To Reap It. 


To receive our FREE 28-page guide 
to high-performance TOTO Toilets, 
call 1-800-350-8686 (ext. 1082), send 
the coupon below, or visit us at 
www.totousa.com. 4 kee ke) 


Peer a tL 


Contact your Interior Designer or Architect for more details 





Name 


Address 





City 





Phone Number 


When are you planning to begin your project? 


Within 3 months [ |] Within 6 months [  ] 


After 6 months [ | 











LOSING YOUR MEMORY? 





continued from page 218 

with our own recorded music. Turnta- 
bles can be had but at a price, and as for 
getting one repaired, well, you’re on 
your own. The record companies have, 


over from the old format to the CD for- 
mat. Who knows what didn’t make the 
jump, but now there’s another jump to” 
be made, from CD to DVD. Whenev- 
er possible, electronics manufacturers 
make equipment that can read the last} 
generation or format. Hence DVD! 
players can play your CDs for you, but} 
when the DVD begins to be super- 
seded, CDs are going to have a rough 
go, and so are their owners, who may | 
have to go out and replace their music 
collections. Computer users with docu- 
ments and pictures they want to be able 
to get at have to reconcile themselves to 
copying them onto the new format! 
every decade or so. 

The problem with computers and | 
digital cameras is made worse in that! 
there may not be a universal format 
that, for a while at least, all the, new ” 
machines and instruments will play. | 
Iomega Corporation has its outstand- 











People pour gobs of 
data into their 
machines that would 
have seemed 
beyond belief even 
ten years ago. 





ing Zip drive, a nifty mechanism that’s 
tough, convenient and inexpensive; 
Imation has its SuperDisk, of which the 
same may be said, but the media they 
use are not interchangeable. IBM has 
come out with a miraculous little hard 
drive scarcely bigger than a man’s 
thumbnail. It holds hundreds of thou- 
sands of pages of text or many, many 
pictures. Who can say where it will fi- 
nally fit in among the welter of ex- 
cellent, inexpensive and incompatible 
drives, formats, media and systems. It’s 
electro-Babel as to where to store your 
goodies as best you can. 0 









Tn Lee Jolla, 
no one thinks twice 


about a little 
sand on your feet. 


Not even the maitre dé at 


one of La Jolla’s many five-star 






restaurants. 






When your address is 





464 Prospect, the village of 
a: Jolla and her host of 








restaurants, cafes, boutiques 
and galleries is just a short stroll 
away. Moon-drenched evenings i” gait 
are spent at the theatre, dining 
under the stars, or walking 

. ‘. along some of the world’s 
loveliest beaches. 

Reservations are now 
being taleen on a limited 
number of one- and two-story 
: 3 ~ luxury villas. Prices range 
fo eet f 3 ‘ Ss from $650,000 to more than 
? $4 million. For a private 





presentation, please call 


619.459.4033. 


_ Be 


464 PROSPECT 
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a Obtain the Property Report required by Federal Law and read it before signing anything. Nod 


ral Agency has judged the merit or value, if any, of this properly: 
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Glabman’s is more than a 
fine furniture showroom, 
more than just a chic design 
studio. We are the best of both. 

If your preference is casual 
or formal, contemporary or 
traditional, our staff of 43 
interior designers is 
uniquely qualified to help 
make your home all you 
dreamed it could be. 

Seek a single exceptional 
piece? You and your 
Glabman designer will find 
it in one of our showrooms. 
If your needs are more 
extensive, a complete room 
or an entire home, we will 
provide our comprehensive 
interior design service. 
With everything from plans 
to visuals. 

And during the design 
process, you'll do more than 
just look at pictures. You'll 
sit in the actual chair and 
touch the table and feel the 
upholstery. 

Our staff of interior 
designers includes members 
of ASID and IIDA. So you 
can rest assured that your 
expectations are in expert 


hands. 


AB COSTA MES\FPASADEN AS WOODLAND FILLS*LOS ANGELES 





BAKER e E.J. VICTOR * HANCOCK & MOORE ¢ KARGES ¢ KINDEL ¢ MORRIS JAMES ¢ JOHN WIDDICOMB 


WEST LOS ANGELES WOODLAND HILLS PASADENA COSTA MESA 
2250 S. Barrington Ave. 20011 Ventura Blvd. 525 E. Colorado Blvd. 3089 Bristol St. 
south of Olympic Blvd. east of Winnetka Ave. 5 blocks west of Lake Ave. south of San Diego Fwy. 
(310) 479-7383 (818) 340-7677 (626) 683-3660 (714) 540-3822 


FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BROCHURE, CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-711-5400 
Store Hours: Monday-Saturday 10 to 6, Sunday noon to 5 
www.glabman.com 














5 30,000 SQ. FT. SHOWROOM & WAREHOUSE 
mA Ss 6 ( @) IN( 1926 WEST ADAMS BOULEVARD 
e9 e LOS ANGELES, CA 90018 


a RR IR Le LL LL TEL (323) 735-6392 * FAX (323) 735-6240 


.com © 


> 
2) A Louis XVI Style Gilt-Bronze é 
Mounted Marquetry Armorial 3) Important 18th Century Gilt- 4) Louis XV style tulipwood 
Commode, after J.H.Reisner. L:86” Bronze & Baccarat crystal 48 & gilt-bronze mounted Vernis 
light chandelier. H:73” W:63” © Martin Meuble d’appui. H:44”W:47” 


iques 


1) Impressive 19th Century 5) Louis XV Style 19th 
Empire Giltwood Carved Century Kingwood & 
Mirror w/Winged Sphinxes. Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
H:70.5”W:50.5” P Vitrine by Paul 


Sormani. H:69.5”W:51” 


t 


.jansan 


6) A Napoleon Ill Patinated Bronze & Gilt- 
Bronze Clock & Candelabra 

Garniture suite, Circa 1855. 
Signed:Gleizes, Paris. Clock H:36” 
Candelabra H:42” 


.com © www 





8) “The Taming of Love” by 
HANS ZATZKA (Austrian, 
1859-1949) H:31” W:22 %” 


iques 


t 


7) Monumental 19th Century Italian Carrara Marble Life-Size Sculpture 
“The Resting Beauty” by Antonio Frilli. L:80” H:48” 


9) A Pair of Louis XVI Style 19th Century 
Gilt-Bronze Mounted Tulipwood Parquetry 
Commodes After J.H.Reisner. H:37” L:67” 


= 
© 
o 
= 
a 


: , r y 15) Important Pair of 
Bronze Figural Chenets by a b 19th Century French 


BOUHON Frers. H:19” White Marble & Gilt- 


13) 19th Century Louis XV Tek ii Bronze Mounted Urns 
Style “Versailles” : 3 Be i with Cover. H:30 
Veined White Marble & Gilt- HB.) gy — a 
Bronze Mounted Fireplace a 14) Palatial Pair 
Mantel w/Caryatids. Tai of Bronze Cherub 
H:47.5” W:67” A Torcheres after 

Auguste Moreau 

Sculpteur. H:93” 


.com © www 


11) Louis XVI style Gilt-Bronze : 

Mounted Parquetry & Coromandel : ; 

Lacquer Corner Meuble d’Appui, 12) Ornate 18th Century Louis XV . 

by Maison Forest. H:67” Style 16 Lights Gilt-Bronze Chandelier 
are with Black Cherubs. H:52” W:40” 


iques 


t 


19) 19th Century 
Vienna KPM 
Porcelain Plaque 
by L.Carnier 
PH:13” PW:7.5” 


www.jansan 
© wod'sanbijuesuel*mMmm © WOd'sanbijuesuel*mmmM © WOD'sanbijuesuel‘MMM © 


16) A 19th 17) A 19th Century Italian Renaissance i 18) Louis XV Style Gilt-Bronze Mounted 
Century Gilt- Carved Carrara Marble Bench igures o & Marquetry Erard Art-Case Grand 
Bronze Mount- Winged Sphinxes. L:120” Piano by Francois Linke. L:92” 

ed Long Case : 


Clock, after a VISIT OUR CATALOGUE ON | [| OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 


del b ta 5 , g 
in Galil THE INTERNET WITH OVER 9:30AM-4:30PM 20) important Palatial 


circa 1880 700 IMAGES AT: | ie ATURDAY: BY APPOINTMENT Empire Style Gilt-Bronze 
com 


© 


H:89" http://www.jansantiques ‘NEW SHIPMENT** a eae ae 


www.jansantiques.com “© www.jansantiques.com 
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Re 


eo: more than a generation, Arté de Mexico has been 
‘dicated to searching throughout the world for the most 
ghly skilled artisans. Their abilities have been utilized 
create a unique collection of home furnishings. 
ympilations of new shipments arrive daily from over fifteen 
fferent countries, providing a diverse selection of lighting, 
miture, accessories, artwork and unusual antiquities. 

\rté de Mexico products can be found in two locations: 

rté International Furnishings in Irvine is freeway-close 
all of Southern Los Angeles, Orange and 
an Diego counties. 


Los ANGELES LOCATION 
Py Ly 2\ ERAT A 
AVR feb2)\\ ) KCC 


>6 RIVERTON Ave, NortH HoLtywoop, CA 91601 
phone: 818.769.5090 © Fax:818.769.9425 


In the San Fernando Valley, the Arté de Mexico Multiplex 








Showroom covers more than 250,000 square feet. Both 
locations offer an unparalleled eclectic mix that must be 
seen to be believed. 

We stand proudly behind decades of quality, for it’s your 
satisfaction that makes our job complete. Let your imagina- 
tion be your guide when you come and explore a visual 
extravaganza of Old World craftsmanship, created with an 
uncompromising attention to detail. 


Open seven days a week for your convenience. 


ORANGE COUNTY LOCATION 
AUCTE INTERNATIONAL 
PURN DS elONGs 


17092 PuLiman ST, IRVINE, CA 92614 
Telephone: 949.660.1200 * Fax:949.863.0489 
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FINE ANTIQUE OUSHAK 
ILISHED I905 12 2k im 


JH. MINASSIAN & 


VISIT OUR NEWLY EXPANDED SHOWROOM AT THE 
PaciFic DEsiGN CENTER 8687 MELROSE AVE. STE. B139 Los ANGELEs, Ca 


90069 PH:310-657-7000 Fax:310-657-( 





Genghis 
KHAN 


AP aN VAS 


1136 Morena Buivp, San.-Ditco, CA 92110 » 619-275-1182 . 


702 Center DrwesSAn Marcos, CA 92069 » 760-747-1131 





FURNISHINGS *ANTIQUES*DESIGN 


For a unique approach to comfort and elegance, 
Indigo...a most unusual furniture store. 


1323 State Streets Santa Barbara*Californiae 93101 
805 * 962-6909 
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| FOURTANE ESTATE JEWELERS 
Purchase &» Sales of Fine Estate 
6° Antique Jewelry since 1950 





PINE INN SHOPS ON OCEAN AVE ’ CARMEL, CA 
800-864-2468 ’ www.fourtane.com 




















CONTEMPORARY 


LANDSCAPE 


STI ee Lr GALLERY 


AND FIGURATIVE tREED MA 


a a ee 


250 SUTTER STREET, 4TH FL. SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
415.362.7152, www.realart.com 
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© Loewen Windows 1999 


To improve the energy efficiency of your 


home even More... 


_..consider replacing the fridge. 





All kinds of things can add to the cost of the energy your home consumes. Unnecessarily 
high heating and cooling bills shouldn't be among them. So consider, for the moment, the 


economic sense of installing Loewen Metal Clad Windows and Loewen Heat-Smart® Plus 


Window Systems. These finely engineered, high thermal performance window and slazing 
systems are not only extremely energy efficient, they are also beautifully designed and 
superbly constructed. 






And consider another thing before you install: doing the cross section 
test. Simply compare the structure and size of a Loewen window with any 
major manufacturer. You'll discover that no other window is built like a 
Loewen. Solid. Strong. Beautiful. 


No matter how big or small your home, lowering energy costs is 
important. So if you've already installed the right windows, it really is 
time to check the fridge. 


1-800-245-2295 
www.loewen.com 


CEewen 


Committed to Quality since 1905 


Call for the location of the Loewen Dealer nearest you. 











DESIGN CENTRO ITALIA 


Italian Furniture Sale Ends Sept. 6th 









Modern Sofa Bed —a=>__—s — transforms to a full bed. 





Le Corbusier/793 





Isidora 






Oceano DR 


. 


Khodan rug 





Noguchi 





Expandable Glass Table Buffet 
Low voltage Ginger chair —>>- transforms into alounge — and also into a single bed Surf / Milano DC 


Featured above are some of the many items offered in this special sale. 
Save on in stock and special order items. Contact our showroom or visit our 
website at www.italydesign.com for sale pricing and product information. 
Showroom: 1290 Powell Street, Emeryville, CA 94608 Phone: 510.420.0383 Fax: 510.428.1251 


A percentage of our profits are donated to the National Arbor Day Foundation - 
Courtesy to the Trade 
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3. Brussel’s Tapestry-by Hendrik Il Reydams. 
“Entering Carthage” Late 17th C. Fresh color. 
133"Hx228"W 













Par rss 5.Marble Sculpture “Pharoh’s 
4.Extrordinary Louis XVI style daughter discovers Moses” 
Partners desk surmounted by Signed F. Barzaghi-1876. 
clock-signed F. Linke. 70"tall 

84"Lx40.5"W 





1.MarbleSculpture  2.Louis XVI Style 
“Andromeda & the _ Vitrine, superb ormolu 
Sea Monster”. mounts. Attrib.Henry 
Signed P.Romanelli, Dasson.French19th C. 
19th C,Italian H:58” 46"W x75"Hx17"D 


























6. 5 pc. Aubusson salon set. Carved gilt- 7. Louis XIV Style Bibliotheque. Brass 
wood frames. Settee & 4 fauteuils in pris- _njays in brown tortoise shell-pewter 
tine condition. French-19th C. inlays in Blue Horn. Signed Befort Jeune. 


9. Empire cylinder desk-elaborate 
bronze mounts. First half 19th C.- 
French. 73.5” Wx27Dx51"H 












8.Magnificent painting “Venus 
& Cupid” by Jules Lefebvre. 
French-19th C. Outside dim. 
incl. frame 85” Hx60"W 















11.Commode by F. Linke. Elaborate 
Hepa uy ae ss reed x floral marquetry with finest ormolu 
| . 69" Wx25” fi 

Wemniers. H:11 e "xW:15' mannte. 62 WAeS EnO6H 












13. Louis XIV style Chinoiserie 
i cabinet. Black & Gold Laquer. 
12.1 German Roccoco eaninintes Signed P. Sormani. French 19th C. 
18th C. Kingswood & Parquetry 60"Wx19"Dx48"H. 
with caryatid mounts of ormolu. : 
66” Wx40"Hx28"D 


errcivrrr Ul ir ii PirErEEp pete pp eye 2 




































15. Chinoiserie commode signed 
Secretant. Finest quality ormolu ~ 
mounts. French-19th C. 16. George Ill 





















he ig } Ms 0 (W57"xD:23"'xH:35.5" style giltwood =, 
i Bh 14.Pr. bronze cherub tae English- 17.Pr. exotic cabinets with 4 Kingwood Vitrine w/ormolu mounts 
i eH torchieres stamped Sa a cloisonee doors & bronze signed F. Linke. W:57”xH:79"xD:16” 
i x z Monbro. Granite 86" Hx5'6"x6'6 mounts. Signed Sormani Ce er : ; 
ee columns w/ gilded French-19th C. 


bronze garlands. 24"Wx16.5"Dx35"H 


52”Torchieres only (my 
& column 48” 19. Bureau Plat signed H.Nelson. 
French-19th C. 37”Wx31"Hx78"L 





22.Kingwood 
& Tulipwood 
Grandfather 
clock. 
French-19th C. 





H:101" 
W at base 30” 
af 23.Pr. ch 
— ; . 15"D ana is a sd — 24. Spectacular LXVI style antique man- 
——— 1. pc.malachite ormolu Signed Barbedienne. _¢€! of statuary Carrara marble and dore 
a pe ; i a nn garni- French-19thC. ‘bronze. After the antique at Versailles. 
uction of Helen ire. Cloc itti ” French-19th C. 49" Hx89"W 

by Paris”. Signed andelabra 25"H Cee is 
Kathe Dated 1819 8401 Melrose Place, Los Angeles, Ca.90069 
pia orion (323)852-6630 / (323)852-1964 FAX:(323)852-4981 


Open 10:30AM - 5PM M-F « Sat. & Sun. by Spore only 
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EXQUISITE SURFACES 


| [ee Bee la Set ONE 





STONE & TILE # ANTIQUE STONE & TERRA COTTA # FIREPLACES 
FOUNTAINS # ANTIQUE ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS OF STONE 


1.) 18th Century Antique Limestone Fireplace + Black & White Photo of St. Ceols, France by Peter Saisselin 


731 North La Cienega Boulevard * Los Angeles, CA 90069 + (310) 659-4580 fax (310) 659-4585 


cl2 








Purveyors of the finest Antique Heart Pie Flooring, 
Stair parts, Moldings, Cabinet Stock and Beams." 
‘Twenty-four other rare & exotic woods aré available) ” 
in traditional Solid Plank or in precisely engineered). 

MultiLayer™ for applications directly over concrete, 


Beautiful 48 page portfolio - Free. Sample Kits - $25 & up. 


1-800-726-7463 
WOODHOUSE® Specialty Flooring Division 
NATURAL WOODS™ MultiLayer™ Division 





Celebrating. Our 
Eleventh Anniversary 


THE MOST UNIQUE SHOWROOM OF ITS KIND IN LOS ANGELES. 
RITUARS: FEATURES ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTION FURNITURE & 
ACCESSORIES IN VWWESTERN, SPANISH COLONIAL, MISSION, 
ADIRONDACK AND PRIMITIVE STYLES. 
COURTESY TO THE TRADE. 


756 North La Cienega Boulévard, Los Angeles, CA 90069 
310-854-0848 FAX: 310-854-6126 Hours: Mon-Fri 9:30am-5:30pm 
Sat. by Appointment 


































The 
magic 


of 
moving 
water. 


Brushed 
Square 


Brushed 
aluminum 


and mosaic tile 


Other models 

are available 
Finishes include 
metal, hardwoods, 
ceramics, glass, 


mosaic tile and 


natural stone 


CaPSIS 


FOUNTAINS 






‘Reaidential Call for brochure: 1-888-654-5244 
3 www.capsisfountains.com 


©1999 Laura Hansen 
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The Greek Isles I, 40° x 


Call to review this exclusive collection of new paintings and prints at... 


FINGERHUT GALLERIES 


California Tour Locations Midwest Appearance 


LAGUNA BEACH LA JOLLA, CA SAUSALITO, CA MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
AUGUST 20, 1999 AUGUST 21, 1999 AUGUST 28, 1999 AUGUST 14, 1999 
888-222-6270 800-774-2278 800-700-1842 800-279-1615 











SuNDANCE Orr er IS, WITHOUT QUESTION, 


A STUDY IN CONTRAST. I Is RUSTIC, WESTERN 
SIMPLICITY, PERFECTLY COMPLIMENTED BY 
4 srar amenities. Ir ts 6,000 acres ot 
UNREFINED WILDERNESS, AND 90 Luxury 
suites. Ir Is PEOPLE YOU'D LIKE TO MEET, 
WITHOUT PEOPLE WHO WANT TO BE SEEN. 
Iv 1s A HILL YOU CAN ATTACK ON A MOUNTAIN 
BIKE, AND, OF COURSE, EVERYTHING YOU 


NEED TO WASH OFF THE TRAIL. 


sundance 
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PRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
IA TREN) Ae OF THE SUN 


Scottsdale, Arizona 
November 10-14, 1999 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY 
Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer 
Special Film Premier with 

Kenneth Love 





Tours and events at Wright-designed buildings 
and those of his associates 


For more information, or to register contact: 


THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGE 








BUILDING CONSERVANCY 


4657-B N. Ravenswood Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 60640-4509 

TEL: 773.784.7334 FAX: 773.784.7862 
E.MAIL: savewright@preservation.org 

VISIT OUR WEB SITE: www.savewright.org/FLW 
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he lenvaeila Derer sy lilies 


Lite. made Nene 
I 


Y Construction 
OU me aetenie Financing 


po ww erful Specialists 
CUMBIA MM S03. ice 


“New 
when you Construction- 
| rR . 100% of costs 
stis UAvan eres Sia. 
a eb 100% 
building or co. 
*No Income 
evenereCleneleamm Qualifier 
: ‘Loans to 
a home is (0 Million 
your lender. 
Call 


Lice ker | 


(800)727-6050 
nsed as a R.E. Broker by the CA Dept. of R.E. License #01059680 
nse i 916)227-0931 





STRATFORD FINANCIAL SERVICES, INC. 
§ MORTGAGE BANKERS 
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Hothouse midnight 
ibetan Carpets are 
vey epi 


AZ / 602.941.2995 
R, INC. 3 


lesa, CA/ 714.549. 1442. 
PLACE SOUTH 
Trade Only) 


_ | 408.649.3083 


0, CA / 415.863.3388 
OORS 
ity, CA / 530.581.5717 
N COLLECTION 
312.670.2370 
IL / 847.475.0010 
SBERIANRUGS 
IL / 847.478.1900 
PRICE HOME FURNISHINGS 


IN / 317.255.4230 
ORIENTAL oe IMPORTS - 


MN / 612. 922. 6000 
CARPET: 
yolis, MN / 612.339.6030 
SKE RUGS & CARPETS — 
bus, OH / 614.294.3345 


and therein lies 
the charm. 


, WI / 414. 962.4550. 
ey ES 


Brisas citrus 


Argyle gala 


Hothouse sandstone Rib flax 


Se Lagoon hue 


Hothouse midnight room designed by Odile 
de Schietere, French Designer's Showhouse 


Brisas citrus and Lagoon hue room shots - 
furniture by Grange Furniture, Inc. 


©Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets protects all of 
its original designs with US and 
International copyrights. 
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IRELAND 


® Humewood Castle 
ce William White de- 
scribed Humewood Castle 
as “a family mansion not above 
the average size.” White built 
the 60,000-square-foot resi- 
dence in 1867 for the Right 
Honorable William Hume Dick, 
whose family occupied it until 
1992 (AD, Jan. 1996). A 108- 
foot-long corridor serves the 


main reception rooms, which 


include a library with a carved 
marble mantel, a paneled ball- 
room and a pub. The Chinese 
room (left) is one of 14 bed- 
rooms that have been decorated 
in a specific theme. The 480- 
acre estate has a polo field and 
stables for 21 horses. IR£10 mil- 
lion ($13.1 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


continued on page 226 
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The TUSCANY COLLECTION 


combining the warmth of hand polished wood and the paint colors of the setting sun 


at home inan 1 8th century villa ora 20th century townhouse. 


Julia Gray 


D&D Building 979 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022 (212) 223-4454 fax (212) 223-4503 
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Cabinetry for those who have no patience 


with standard or run-of-the-mill. 





licipating Retail Partner or to order the Rutt folio of design ideas ($15). 


d. Your folio will be shipped within 5 working days. Visit www.ruttl.com 











“HOLDING OuT” BRONZE, LIFE-SIZE 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


BERLIN, GERMANY 
ALBANY, NEw YORK 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 
Paris LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 
QuAD City BOTANICAL CENTER, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


SCULPTURE PLACEMENT, LTD. 


ee ee 


P.O. BOX 9709, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20016 
TELEPHONE 202.362.9310 FACSIMILE 202.986.0336 s 
WWW.SEWARDJOHNSON.COM 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
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MANHATTAN 


R= examples of Park Av- 
enue’s remaining private 
mansions, two town houses 
were originally built as part of 
a row of ten that lined the en- 
tire block. Architect Bassett 
Jones constructed the Queen 
Anne-style houses as mirror 


images; however, only one has 


been used as a single-family res- 
idence since it npletion in 

1885. Rising fh the ap- 
proximately & foot, 


six-bedroom sti 

through double d 

trance hall with a « 

case. The first floor st 

back to a 700-square-foo 

den with two mature tree 
overlooked by a balcony oft 
third-floor master suite. One otf 
the house’s two living rooms 
(far right) has a bay window 
providing views of treelined 
Park Avenue; the room also has 
a wood-burning fireplace with a 


carved limestone mantelpic 
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A large light well allows natural 
light to fill the top two floors; a 
second dining room is on the 
fourth floor. $14 million. 

‘The adjacent mansion, cur- 
rently divided into seven apart- 
ments, offers staff quarters or 
rental income. $4.9 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 




































of Hale Pau Hana, on the Big 
Island of Hawaii (AD, Jan. 
1997), a commanding view ap- 
pears of the pool and the ocean 
beyond. The house was de- 
signed by the owner “so that 
you don’t know if you’re inside 
or out.” Covered breezeways 
in the gardens connect three 
buildings—the guest, main 
(left) and master bedroom pa- 
vilions—while running water, 1 
the form of streams and water- 
falls, divides the interior spaces. 
One of the seven waterfalls cas- 
cades over a grotto planted with} 
ferns and orchids. Every room 
in the 6,500-square-foot resi- 
dence enjoys a mountain and 
ocean view. $13 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. | 
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| PERFORMANCE 
3.5-Liter, 24-Valve Engine 

4-Speed Automatic with Grade Logic Control 
Restyled, Aerodynamic Body Design 

Newly Designed, Wider Alloy Wheels 


4-Wheel, Independent Double-Wishbone Suspension 


uxury and performance come together like never before. 





The Acura RL : 


LUXURY 

Leather-Appointed Interior with Rich, Burled Wood 
Bose” 8-Speaker, 6-Disc, CD Audio System 

AOL TM aCles Lol ITae mY el -U la sIek ky 

Available Acura Satellite-Linked Navigation System™ 


The 1999 RL, starting at $41,900 


AACURA 


OPI aT om OCI Be ree eee Cac CCC do Ch el COSY LL trademarks of Honda Motor Co., Ltd. MSRP for 3.5RL with optional Navigation System is $43,900. Price excludes 
: Maha MeL M eK aml elem ae ake ee LO MeL ee ee ee aa el ROO Ue ae eR) 


MICHAEL SEIDL 


EXTRAORDINARY PROPERTIES ON THE MARKET 


continued from page 226 


SEATTLE 


[ took six and a half years to 
plan and build a 30,000- 


square-foot residence on more 


than five acres in the prestigious 


area of Seattle along Evergreen 
Point Road. The six-bedroom 
house, which features details 


VIRGINIA 


N | estled in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Moun- 


tains, Meeting House Farm 
encompasses 90 acres of Mid- 
dleburg Hunt Territory in 
Loudoun County. The Quaker- 
style stone house was built in 
1744 by Isaac Nichols, one of 
the original trustees of the 
Goose Creek Friends’ Meeting. 
Beam ceilings, large fireplaces 
and tight! ework, 
which are c!| f 
Quaker desig: gh- 
out. The hou 

constructed in 

ceived the Loudoi 

Historic Preservati 

1988. The first floor | 

entrance hall, a living r 

with window seats, a dini 

room with a stone fireplace 
kitchen and breakfast room : 

a two-story solarium. Upstair: 
the master suite has a study 
with custom-built bookcases. 


The two additional bedrooms 
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such as hand-forged iron hard- 
ware and light fixtures and 
carved stone fireplaces, was 
constructed with 400-year-old 


heart-pine paneling. A two-sto- 


ry drawing room has a large 
sandstone fireplace and three 


sets of French doors that open 


onto a terrace with a view of the 


Seattle skyline. The property 
backs onto Lake Washington, 
and its more than 350 feet of 

waterfront has the largest pri- 


vate dock on the lake (below), a 


boathouse and a beachside 
cookhouse for entertaining. 


Among the outbuildings is a 


MICHAEL SEIOL 


porches and expansive lawns. 
Pastures are enclosed by four- 
board fencing, and six horses 
can be accommodated in the 
centuries-old stone barn. The 
property also includes a four- 

















caretaker’s house, built in 1900 
which was one of the first resi- 
dences in the area. The groundsy 
include a greenhouse, an or- 
chard and a “secret” garden just 
outside the master bedroom. 


$45 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 











room office complex, which 
contains a one-bedroom apart- 
ment. $2.17 million. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 
continued on page 232 


Everyone deserves a KitchenAid kitchen once in life. 





ife is, inevitably, filled with compromise. Let your kitchen be the one gorgeous exception. 


Presenting the KitchenAid® Kitchen. Easy Convect™ built-in ovens. Professional-style cooktops. 


Our new bottom-mount as well as built-in refrigerators. Sixty-bottle wine cellars. And America’s 
longest-lasting dishwashers. The KitchenAid Kitchen. Because the perfect kitchen is something 
KitchenAid 
FOR THE.WAY If °-S MADWA® 


Questions? 1.800.422.1230 or www.KitchenAid.com 


you'll never regret. 


‘ - 
Available at these 
fine. showrooms: ¢ 
Sacramento, CA 


Natural Stone Design Gallery 


(916) 387-4366 


San Diego, CA 
European Tile Art 
(619) 452-5090 


Santa Barbara, CA 
NS Ceramic 
(805) 962-1422 


So. Pasadena, CA & a ty 
Mission Tile West : te Secale < = ua ae 
626) 799-4595 ae “hae rad 2: 


Aspen/Basalt, CO 


970) 927-0700 
Denver, CO 


303) 722-1333 


Westport, CT 
Westport Tile & Design 
203) 454-0032 


Wilmington, DE 
Charles Taylor Tile & 
StoneWorks 

302) 234-4700 


Jacksonville, FL 
Traditions in Tile 
904) 739-7386 


Traditions in Tile 
404) 239-9186 


Indianapolis, IN 
Architectural Brick & Tile 
317) 842-2888 


Acton, MA 
Upstairs Downstairs 
978) 369-3620 








Boston, MA Traditions in Tile / 

Tile n Counters (615) 269-9669 

617) 3307900 See 

Harwich, MA Antique Floors, Inc 

Cape Cod Tileworks (214) 760-9330 

508) 432-7346 Dallas, TX ot 

Farmington, MI French Brown Floors 4 

Virginia Tile (214) 363-434) f) 

248) 4767850 Houston, TX 4 

Grand Rapids, Mi Architectural Design Resource 

Virginia Tile (713) 877-8366 

616) 9426200 San Antonio, TX 

Sterling Heights, MI Palmer Todd, |nc 

Virginia Tile (210) 341-3392 

(810) 2544960 Alexandria, Vs 

Troy, MI Ademas +19 

Virginio Tile (703) 549.7806 4 

(248) 649-4422 Seattle, WA 

Minneapolis, MN United Tile 

Fantasia (425) 251-5290 ‘ 

(612); Calgary, Alberta, CANADA 

Raleigh, NC Empire Kitchen & Bath Lid 

Byrd Tile Distributors (403) 252.2458 hi 

(919) 8765997 { oa 
Winston-Salem, Ne 9010Ma Tilemakers iis 
McCullough Tile 7750 Bell Road, Windsor, CA 95492 Mi te tock 
(336) 4440660 "= (707) 837-8177 Fax (707) 837-9472 Sonoma TILEMA KERS 
Omaha, NE __ Visit us at www.sonomatilemakers.com Creating the difference between m 
RBC Tile GuStones sagen ordinary and extraordinary 


.— 
mF 


Decorative Materials Int'l. 


Decorative Materials Intl: 


Fairfield, NJ 
Mediterranean Tile 
(973) 808-1267 


Paramus, NJ 
Artistic Bath & Tile 
(201) 6704100 


New York, NY 
Artistic Bath & Tile 
(212) 7279331 


White Plains, NY 


Naples, FL Artistic Bath & Tile 
Tile Market (914) 422-0041 
941) 261-9008 
Cleveland, OH 
Sarasota, FL Thomas Brick 
Tile Market 3 (216) 831-9116 
941) 365-2356 Columbus, OH 
olumbus, 
Winter aie FL Surface Style 
ile Market (6 14228-6990 
407) 628-4322 a 
Westlake, OH 
Atlanta, GA 


Thomas Brick 
(440) 892.9400 


Pittsburgh, PA 
The Tile Collection 
(412) 621-1051 


Westerly, RI 
Professional Tile Designs 
(401) 348-1004 


Nashville, TN 








































































































; Portland, OR 
Des Moines, IA United Tile 
RBC Tile & Stone (503) 231-4959 
515) 2241200 ee on our exclusive handcrafted mo: 
Chicago, IL Devon Tile & Design Studi ‘ : A 
i ign Studio ee . 
The Fine Line (610) 687-3368 The touch of an artist is e 
312) 670-0300 : ee 
Philadelphia, PA Peat 
Westmont, IL Joanne Hudson Tile & Stone 
ile Concepts (215) 568-5501 
630) 920-0949 
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ee SPROUTS 
James K MOaer. rere Nera 


BEVERLY HILLS*NEW YORK*PARIS*LONDON*TOKYO* VANCOUVER 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIER SALE 


Save up to 58% off retail. Request QUALITY International 
Designer Name Brand james r modero Crystal Chandeliers 
trimmed with a majority of Crystal pieces {-11) manufactured by 
Swarovski in Austria and quality Imported Regal’ Hand-cut and 
polished Crystal. Request the genuine james r modero —ge— 
brand name for elegant DESIGN, QUALITY and = 
SAVINGS. SETTLE FOR NOTHING LESS! ia 
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OB hoe 
re 24”W. x 21”H. 
ROYAL GOLD FINISH 


ORDER #93092-11 5649 44 
SALE PRICE 


IN STORE SPECIAL 
2-LITE WALL SCONCE. 


ORDER 00 
#93151-33 $89! 


Ih 



















‘PRESTIGE’ 6-LITE CHANDELIER 
ENTRANCE OR ae a CRYSTAL 
DINING ROOM #93095-33 $3.49 
CHANDELIERS 
eet 0 
FROM 5 SIZES OVEN IAN 
WW EINE 
CHANDELIER 
Re URE 
25"W. x 25"H. 
GOLD LUSTRE 
FINISH 


ORDER # 93145-11 
price’ 399% 


ONO AYN) Ou 
19 LITES. 36"'W. x 36"H. 
ORDER # 93146-11 


aaa be 





TO ORDER, VIEW 
or request a FREE CATALOG 


cau: 1-800-371-8967 


See U MLTR erad MMO ete teact 
james Fr. moder. Crystal Gallery Lighting Showroom. 


Ask your Interior Designer or 
Architect to specify james r. moden, 
Crystal Chandeliers. Stock or 
Custom designs priced from 
$250. to $80,000. Inquire about 
fly-in program. Call for Catalog. 









DINING ENTRANCE 
ROOM CHANDELIER 
CHANDELIER 28"W. x 53"H. 34 LITES. - 
a ee ROYAL GOLD 
ORDER #93091-11 AND SILVER FINISH 
$ rm Ne RYAN ae S 
SALE PRICE °1,999! ) 
SMALLER SIZE 18"W. °1,399%° ae SALE PRICE $3,299” tad Te #93093-11 
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®J. Paul Getty 
he great and the good 
have walked the halls 
and grounds of Sutton Place 
through the centuries. Sir 
Richard Weston, courtier to 
Henry VIII, built the manor be- 
tween 1521 and 1524, and the 
king was entertained there in 


1525. Elizabeth I visited the es- 
tate on the occasion of her first 
royal progress. J. Paul Getty 
owned it for 16 years and in- 
stalled a pay phone for use by 
his guests. The manor is filled 
with reminders of its history. 
Terra-cotta tiles bearing the 
initials of Richard Weston sit 





beside the main doors. The 
pomegranate badge of Cather- 
ine of Aragon appears on tiles 
on a fireplace. The gardens 
too have a noble lineage: Capa- 
bility Brown redesigned the 
park in the 18th century, and 
Gertrude Jekyll created the 
yew-hedged enclosure and 





the pool at the turn of this 
century. More recently, Geof- 
frey Jellicoe designed the large 
lake and several gardens for 
the property (AD, Feb. 1985). 
£25 million ($39.5 million). 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


verlooking the Strait of 

Georgia on Hornby Island 
is a post-and-beam residence 
designed after a Native Ameri- 
can longhouse. The house, 
which is being sold with its fur- 
nishings, reflects the rustic, ec- 
centric tastes of its original 
owners. A 75-foot-long, sky- 
lighted entrance gallery with an 
old canoe hanging overhead 
leads to a sunken living room 
with an adobe fireplace and a 
wood-paneled billiard room 
with a billiard table from 1914. 
The kitchen, paneled with 
wood recycled from a weath- 


ered fence, has a counter from a 
general store, complete with 
condiment bins and a cash reg- 
ister, and barstools made of 
tractor seats. The entire second 
floor is taken up by the master 
suite. French doors open onto 
one of several decks, which have | 
a swimming pool, a hot tub and 
an outdoor fireplace. The eight-— 
acre property is part of a wood- 
ed development that includes a 


beach house and access to the 
white-sand beach. $875,000. 


For information, call the AD 
Estates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. 


continued on page 234 
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instead A One windows? 





energy efficient Andersen windows. To learn more, call 1-800-426-4261, ext. 3371 


Worryproof. Cimeproof. We ede ree n WVindeaee 


- 4 ec 
t Call 1-800-426-4261 ‘for a copy of the Andersen 20/10 year warranty. “Andersen,” the AW logo and “Perma-Shield” are registered trademarks of Andersen Corporation. © 1999. All rights reserve er 
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JOHN VAUGHAN 


SANTA BARBARA 





®@ Roland Terry and of the Pantheon and a neutral 
Jean Jongeward palette and sandstone-and- 
he owners of a California —_ hardwood floors chosen by de- 
avocado ranch described signer Jean Jongeward. The 32- 
their house, built by architect acre property has ocean, canyon 
Roland Terry, as “the carriage and valley views. $2.75 million. 


house to a Palladian villa” (AD, 
Apr. 1993). The residence hasa For information, call the AD Es- 


round entrance hall reminiscent tates Hot Line, 212/880-6803. O 
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Designer & Manufacturer of Exceptional Furniture 
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ScENE I, AcT I: Italy's Lake Como. Villa Erba, the summer palace. 
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and the occasional cry of the swallow as the only sound. 
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JUAN PABLO 
MOLYNEUX 


A MANHATTAN TOWN HOUSE CONTAINS 
THE DESIGNER'S ECLECTIC GCOLEECTION 


Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by Billy Cunningham 





sometimes say that my revenge 
will be to come back in the next 


life as a client,” says Juan Pablo 
Molyneux, leaning back against an 
eighteenth-century arm covered 
in silk velvet in the sitting m of his 
Manhattan town house. “I will be ab- 


solutely insufferable. No c« 

Fortunately, Molyneux « 
to die to become a seriously 
promising client—his own. The 
house, a treasury of antiques, tapes 
and sculpture, is a place where a con 
temporary painting can hang over an 
eighteenth-century table, where motor- 
cycles are parked on marble floors and 
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ABovE: “I had to wait years to get my 
town house,” says Juan Pablo Moly- 
neux, with his wife, Pilar, in the of- 
fice of their Manhattan residence. 
“But I was collecting all that time.” 
Clarence House fabric on armchair, 
from Florian Papp; lamp from H. M. 
Luther; Scalamandré wallcovering. 


it: The designer’s Harley- 
ison motorcycle shares the en- 
hall with two 19th-century 
f Antinoiis and Giam- 
gi S Rape Oj the Sabin ty 1582. 
iobvneux had the walls painted to 
semble the limestone blocks of 
the town house’s exterior. 














BeLow: Ink drawings by Picasso, RiGcut: Molyneux wanted the liy- 


in the living room, are part of ing room to be “an uncluttered bal- 
Molyneux’s art collection. “As ance of volumes and emptiness.” A 
with the furniture, if I see a piece 1967 triptych by Francis Bacon hangs 
of art I like, it’s a spontaneous over a canapé covered in a Scala- 
attraction,” he says.“Inevergoout mandré fabric. The Louis XVI fau- 
and look for something specific.” teuil is from Sotheby’s. Aubusson 


The love seat damask is from JAB. carpet from F. J. Hakimian. 
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where on garlanded dining room panels 
are portraits of Molyneux, his wife, Pi- 
lar, his parrot and his dogs. 

“I wanted to have a house that really 
belonged to me, where I wouldn’t have 
to follow the rules,” says the Chilean- 
born, Paris-educated designer. “Here 
I’m not reacting, I’m just being.” 

At first Molyneux rented only part of 
the Beaux Arts limestone building on a 
quiet side street off Madison Avenue. 
Now the other tenants are gone, and the 
town house has become Molyneux’s 
home, his office and even his garage. A 
BMW motorcycle and several Harley- 
Davidsons are pulled up under a six- 
teenth-century Giambologna plaster 
cast, Rape of the Sabines, which is flanked 
by life-size bronzes of Antinoiis that 
came from the Pavlovsk Palace in St. 
Petersburg. Whenever they can, Moly- 
neux and Pilar rev up the Road King 
and the Dynaglide and head west. 
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Lert: A hall, paved in marble and 
onyx, connects the living room 

and the dining room. Lapis obelisks 
rest on an Adamesque demilune 
commode from Sotheby’s. The 
painting is February Hour, 1998, 

by Makoto Fujimura. Brunschwig 
& Fils floral fauteuil taffeta. 


In the gallery, a Roman torso set in a 
book-lined niche “is a nice way to greet 
guests,” says Molyneux. But it is the 
dialogue between the chairs and the ta- 
bles, the demilunes and the fauteuils, 
that interests Molyneux as much as the 
chitchat of his friends. “Good pieces of 
furniture talk,” he remarks. “They have 
an accumulation of experience, and they 
tell a story. A good room is like a good 
group at a dinner party; although the 
guests are coming from different places 
—an English desk, an Oriental rug, a 
French tapestry—they work together.” 

Molyneux dinner parties begin in 
the living room, where four Picasso ink 
drawings look out on some of the de- 
signer’s favorite pieces. Portraits by 
Francis Bacon and bronze plaques of 
Roman emperors hang over a group of 


BeLow: The dining room is “a 
flexible space for one or several ta- 
bles,” explains the designer, who 
added painted singerie panels to 
the walls. Italian Empire chairs 
from Sotheby’s, with fabric from 
Clarence House. Underskirt fabric, 
JAB; underskirt trim, Houlés. 


French chairs. Against the wall, two 
Louis XVI canapés with gilt feet in the 
shape of lions’ heads stand next to an 
eighteenth-century Venetian mirror. 
“Those lions were made for the 
Count d’Artois,” notes Molyneux, lean- 
ing down as if to hear what they have to 
say. “Imagine what they must have seen 
and heard: a concert of the music of 
Lully perhaps or a display of fireworks. 
Maybe they saw people running in fear 
when everything changed during the 
revolution. They were witnesses to his- 
tory.” He sits for a moment in an eigh- 
teenth-century armchair. “The arms of 
this chair once held the arms of a per- 
son,” he says, “someone who was also 
human, who suffered and was happy.” 
What makes Molyneux happy is not 
one specific period but the mix of excel- 
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Eco RC. mole 


- how here it works,” Molyneux says 


Mee hee wen R ee) 
Colonna Trajana flank Ronaldo de 
Juan’s diptych Barcelona, 1968. 

Bale uC icenrseeeclne 
is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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BeLow: The bookshelves of the 
library extend to the gallery down- 
stairs. Fortuny lamps hang over 

a 19th-century English lounge. 

“A good room makes music,” says 
Molyneux. “My role is to give 
rhythm so the music can start.” 
Aubusson carpet, F. J. Hakimian. 


lence he has acquired. “I’m surrounded 
by whatever I like,” he says. 

Molyneux also grew up in a house 
where important pieces of furniture 
were impeccably maintained. Even his 
delight in motorcycles—he got his first 
Triumph when he was a teenager— 
is inherited from his mother, who 
whizzed around Santiago on a Vespa. 

A Dutch oil portrait from Moly- 
neux’s childhood home hangs in the 
master bedroom. The designer leaves 
no surface unadorned and no stone un- 
set: Marble samples he ' eived 
over the years are part of a hat 
frames an eighteenth-century 
mantel. “I use every corner,” he says 

Across the library landing is M 
neux’s sumptuous sitting room. |! 

a Gae Aulenti glass table holds an |: 
ian sarcophagus. Two Piranesi | 
of Trajan’s Column frame an F 


Ricurt: In the master bedroom, 
Molyneux embellished a frieze 
with disks of colored marble. The 
Dutch oil portrait is from 1623. 
Wallcovering from Christopher 
Hyland. Cowtan & Tout canopy 
and headboard silk; JAB canopy 
lining. Bed linens, Pratesi. 





mahogany daybed covered in a green- 
and-red-striped fabric. The daybed is 
an example of Molyneux’s passion for 
accident and serendipity. “I can under- 
stand mistakes and take advantage of 
them,” he explains. “I ordered this green- 
striped fabric, but they didn’t send 
enough, and they sent it in red. Instead 
of making a drama about it, I said, ‘Why 
don’t I combine the two?’ 

“What lets me put things togeth- 
er from different places and different 
times is my sensibility, my taste,” says 


Juan Pablo Molyneux. “In the past de- 


cade we’ve become more open to the 
low of culture. If we’re not prepared 

th our own sensibility, we’ll just end 
ip accumulating things. I hope that by 
the end of the next millennium there 
will be a pill that will give a person 
this sensibility. Until then, we have to 


lesigners.” O 
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THE FRENCH MASTER AT HIS HOUSE IN THE DORDOGNE VALLEY 


SERGE ROYAUX 


5 











erge Royaux has be- 
come something of a 
legend in his own life- 
time. He has redeco- 
rated some of France’s great- 
est palaces, including several 
rooms at Versailles, and build- 
ings as prestigious as the 
National Assembly in Par- 
is and the French Embas- 
sy in Washington, D.C. Yet 
throughout his career he has 
adapted his grand style to 
numerous houses and apart- 
ments for private clients. 
“T’ve always loved palaces,” 
Royaux says, “and I suppose I 
bring a touch of the palace to 
everything I do. But howev- 
er refined my interiors are, 
I like them to remain simple 
and as close to the lives of the 
people in them as possible. I 
think of myself as a creator 
of frames for life.” 

True to his motto, Royaux 
has designed a country house 
for his wife, Anne, and him- 
self in a small town in the 
Dordogne Valley that corre- 
sponds exactly to the com- 
fortable, dignified style of life 
they like to lead. Built around 
1750 on ramparts that date 
back to the thirteenth century, 
the residence was originally 
inhabited by the mother supe- 
rior of the local convent. Roy- 
aux had had his eye on it for 
many years. “I spent my ado- 
lescence in this part of France,” 
he says, “and as soon as we 
could, we bought a large place 
down here with lots of land 
where we could come for hol- 
idays with the children and 
all their friends. But as our 
children grew up, we realized 
we'd need something small- 
er. Every summer for seven- 
teen years I used to come 
over and ask the two brothers 
who owned it whether they 
would sell it to me. They al- 
ways declined, then suddenly, 
in 1980, they changed their 





“T had wanted to own it for many, 
many years,” interior designer Serge 
Royaux (top) says of his country 
house in the Dordogne Valley, 
where he has lived with his wife, 
Anne, since 1980. ABove: The cir- 
ca 1750 residence was construct- 
ed ona 13th-century foundation. 


Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Marina Faust 


 % 





Lert: A bust of a woman that once 
graced Versailles rests on the Louis 
XVI marble mantel in the living 
room. The painted settee and 
chairs, which are signed “Lelarge,” 
are covered in a cream-and-rose 
fabric Royaux had created after an 
18th-century document. 
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PPOSITE: Stools from the Tuile- 
les join a trictrac table in the living 
bom. The table and the Louis XVI 
iting desk, left, were made by 
bseph Stockel. “The small jar- 
nieres echo the larger plantings 
the terrace,” Royaux points out. 


“The house’s basic architecture was 
fine, but it was a bit too severe. I 
installed period boiserie to make it 
less so.” BELOW: Louis XVI chairs 
upholstered in black velvet counter- 
point the dining room’s white walls. 
The onyx hanging lamp is Empire. 








BeLow: “The library’s lack of 
strong colors and the use of white 
help to play up the importance of 
the books,” notes Royaux. A pair 
of antique mahogany obelisks flank 
an 18th-century clock on the 18th- 
century gray-marble mantel. 


minds and allowed us to buy.” 
With its classical eigh- 
teenth-century proportions, 
this secluded mansion ¢ 
pealed to the Royaux not only 
because it was more manage- 
able but because it enjoyed 
spectacular views of the Dor- 
dogne’s wooded countryside. 
The garden and terrace were 
thus very much in their minds 
as they began work on the 
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property. Anne Royaux’s skills 
came to the fore in this do- 
main, and now there is no 
more agreeable place in the 
region to while aw ay a sum- 
mer afternoon than the tree- 
shaded terrace. 
\ similar feeling of re 

strained exuberan, 

over the house’s inte 


ter the brig unlig! 


steps into a rich dar 


RiGcutT: Royaux has arranged his 
mostly leather-bound volumes on 
built-in shelves; the books are 

an invaluable resource for re- 
searching his important histo- 
rical projects. The bergere and 
the fauteuil are Louis XVI. 


Bsr 


i 


il 


where forms and colors, pic- 
tures and objects, swim slow- 


ly into focus. “I love the con- 
trast when you first come in,” 
Royaux says. “I’ve designed 
the shutters in sections so 
that they open to let in just a 
little light at the top. That 
1\y you can get very close 
he mixture of brightness 
1adow that you find in 

ch ps ” 
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GHT: One of the main reasons 
he Royaux fell in love with the 
ouse was its views of the wood- 
d countryside. In mild weather 
hey entertain on the terrace, 
which is edged in part by the 
riginal 13th-century ramparts. 


Royaux clearly leaves little 
to chance in his designs, and 
for his own house he had the 
advantage of years of fore- 
thought. “I began as I do every 
project, by drawing up plans,” 
he explains. “I didn’t have to 
make many structural changes 
because the rooms were just 
right, but the movement be- 
tween them had to be redone 
from scratch. I like a formal 


an eye to their historical 
rightness, yet the room’s at- 
mosphere remains buoyantly 
unpedantic and inviting. 
The erudite side of Roy- 
aux’s nature is amply repre- 
sented in the library. He often 
works in this pleasantly som- 
ber room, surrounded by all 
the source material he needs. 
One section has been devoted 
entirely to books on Art Déco 





near exclusion of paintings. 
Next to the master bedroom 
is Anne Royaux’s office, hung 
with portraits of her ances- 
tors and lined with books. “I 
often come up here to plan 
my next dinner party,” she 
says, pointing to an impres- 
sive array of cookbooks. 
“The Dordogne is a very so- 
ciable part of the world, and 
the families invite each other 


“HOWEVER REFINED MY INTERIORS ARE, 
I LIKE THEM ‘TO REMAIN SIMPLE.” 


atmosphere, but even so, I 
felt the house was too aus- 
tere. It had, after all, once be- 
longed to a religious order. 
So I put up lots of period wood 
paneling to soften the walls.” 

With its graceful white boi- 
serie, large glass-and-mahog- 
any screen and Louis XVI 
furniture, the living room re- 
flects the essence of the Roy- 
aux style. Even the fabric on 
the chairs is after an eigh- 
teenth-century pattern. Look- 
ing from the handsome mar- 
ble bust on the mantelpiece to 
the elegant trictrac table, one 
senses that all the elements 
have been chosen partly with 


furniture, which Royaux has 
championed and collected 
since the fifties. “I was instinc- 
tively drawn to it as a young 
man,” he recalls, “because it 
had the strong, clear lines of 
Louis XVI furniture.” 
Upstairs, each of the bed- 
rooms has been given a dis- 
tinct personality, but certain 
themes seen elsewhere in the 
house return. The main guest 
bedroom, for example, has 
been swathed in a red-and- 
white toile de Jouy based, like 
the upholstery fabric in the 
living room, on an eighteenth- 
century design. As downstairs, 
drawings predominate to the 


spontaneously. Sometimes, if 
I see a few friends in the mar- 
ket during the morning, I'll put 
together a dinner party there 
and then for the evening.” 

“That kind of impromptu 
entertaining suits us and our 
friends in the country perfect- 
ly,” Serge Royaux adds. “We 
come back here more grate- 
fully after each trip we make 
to Paris. It only takes a day or 
two in the Dordogne, with its 
extraordinarily vivid past, to 
enter a different kind of time. 
It’s not just an eighteenth- 
century house that we return 
to but an eighteenth-century 
style of life.” 0 
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JONATHAN 


A MODERN PERSPECTIVE DEFINES 
HIS LONDON APARTMENT 


Text by Suzanne Trocme/Photography by Andrew Twort 





ach morning Jona- 

than Reed, who rep- 

resents a new breed 

of design profes- 
sionals in London, leaves his 
third-floor apartment by the 
rear elevator and walks one 
block of Chelsea’s King’s 
Road to work, turning a cor- 
ner before reentering the 
same building from a side 
street. Although his home 
and his office, which also acts 
as a showroom, are divided 
by an interior wall with two- 
inch-thick mahogany double 
doors, the designer prefers 





English designer Jonathan Reed 
(above) updated an open floor in 
an 1890s landmark building in the 
Chelsea district of London. Lert: 
Although he couldn’t structurally 
alter the space, he modernized it 
with such elements as brushed- 
steel fire surrounds. 


his ritual. “It has to do with 
time, place and space,” he says. 

“Proportions like these are 
an anomaly anywhere in Lon- 
don,” Reed says of the home 
he shares with his partner, 
American-born photographer 
Ken Hayden. “Where else 
could I find such dimensions, 
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“I’m disciplined and know how to 
edit,” says Reed. The living area, 
featuring a Japanese vase and a pair 
of 1960s white ceramic lamps, looks 
to the kitchen, which has droplights 
salvaged from a library in Man- 
chester. Reed designed the armless 
ote Ne CICoRceB TB spate Mad 
m4 +315 mohair, and the ottoman. 








BeLow: A partition Reed installed 
divides the public and private areas 
and sets off a 1920s French cabinet 
with woven pearwood doors. The 
dining chairs, from the 1920s, are 
from a Singer sewing machine fac- 
tory; the bleached-oak table and the 
nickel sconces are Reed’s own pieces. 


particularly in Chelsea? It 
has fourteen-foot-high ceil- 
ings but is neither a loft—it’s 
not industrial enough—nor 
a mansion apartment with 
strings of rooms.” 

Divided roughly in half to 
provide living and working 
territories, the 4,800-square- 
foot space comprises the en- 
tire floor of an 1890s build- 
ing—the only one remaining 
of four in a row originally 
built as workhouses. After 
World War II the building 
became a women’s hospital, 
then functioned as Chelsea’s 
town hall until admini 
tors were relocated 
the street. (“Judy G 
was married in my lo! 
notes Reed.) Like many la 
er properties in London, 1. 
remained empty—until two 
years ago, when a developer 
saw its potential. 

Because it is in a preserva- 


tra- 


tion area, structural changes 
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were prohibited. Living, din- 
ing and sleeping areas are 
contained within one vast 
rectangular room. Reed’s 
“modern response” to the 
space has meant the ad- 
dition of brushed-steel and 
antique delft-tile fire sur- 
rounds, paintings he prefers 
to call “pictures” and inti- 
mate groupings of furniture 
by midcentury European mas- 
ters Jacques Adnet and Fritz 
Heningsen and the Ameri- 
can Paul McCobb. 

Jonathan Reed’s firm, Reed 
Creative Services, usually de- 
signs all the interior archi- 
tectural elements of a client’s 

lence as well as much of 
furniture, and projects 
r or two. His 

Lon- 


Berliy 
d ror its ch 
haracterist 
of dispa 


con nd for the 1 





surfaces and textures. “I’m a 
Yorkshireman and am fasci- 
nated by the touch of the 
hand and raw elements— 
rudimentary natural ingredi- 
ents. Call me an alchemist,” 
he says with a smile. 

“I have a reasonably prag- 
matic and straightforward 
approach to everything I do. 
Proportion is a subject of 
discourse for any designer,” 
he continues, “and if I’m 
known for anything, I sup- 
pose it’s for my love of larger, 
voluminous pieces.” Hence, a 
Reed scheme is often dis- 
cernible not by its content 

continued on page 326 


“When you design your own place, 
there’s no shame in saying, ‘That 
didn’t work,’ because you learn from 
things that aren’t right.” Ricut: A 
| leather desk and a black leath- 
1ir—both 1940s Jacques Ad- 
‘esigns—provide a work space 
wr the sleeping area. 
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“T like texture and patina, wood, 
leather and metal.” Lert: Ina 
dressing area are a 1940s Danish 
wing chair and a 1999 copper sculp- 
ture, Seed Pod, by Mike Savage. 
Asove: A steel dresser displays a 
15th-century Vietnamese Buddha. 
Calvin Klein bed linens. 


Asove: The bath “reflects the 


building’s utilitarian feel,” Reed 
points out. “It was a scrubbing-up 
room when the building was a hos- 
pital.” The medicine cabinet, 
which the designer trimmed in 
teak, “opens to reveal the window 
and the view,” he notes. 
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MARY MEEHAN 


HARRY BENSON 


IMAGINATIVE SOLUTIONS FOR HER 
POSTWAR APARTMENT ON PARK AVENUE 
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n New York—a city full 
of wanderers, transplants 
and nomads at the end 
of their trail—it is not 
customary to find a woman 
organizing her house around 
a treasured family heirloom 
like her grandmother’s blue 
velvet sofa. This is especially 
true when the woman is an 
interior designer and her pro- 
fessional self is therefore de- 
voted to reinvention and new 
beginnings of myriad kinds. 
But such is 
cleverness t! 


lary Meehan’s 
she iS able 


Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Durston . 


to bring her past with her 
wherever she goes, while at 
the same time managing to 
imbue it with a sharp, fresh 
focus. “History with style, 
tradition without mustiness,” 
she says. “This has always 
been my preferred approach 
to my work.” 

Following a recent divorce, 
Meehan found herself thrown 
into the somewhat perilous 
world of Manhattan real es- 
tate in the 1990s. By constitu- 
tion and sensibility, she was 
most comfortable with pre- 


war apartments like the one 
she was leaving, with its grace- 
ful proportions, elegant mold- 
ings, wood-burning fireplace 
and time-burnished parque- 
try floor. But Meehan had to 
face the fact that economics 
and availability would make 
it impossible for her to repli- 
cate what she had. 

She decided to be more 
open-minded. She knew quite 
a few tricks of the trade, after 
all. Meehan resolved that she 
would look to the fundamen- 
tals: a strong floor plan, plen- 
tiful light and perhaps a ter- 
race, so that she wouldn’t feel 
trapped in an urban box. And 
“good vibes.” “Forgive the 
term,” she says with a laugh, 
“but I do actually believe in 
them, and this place had them. 
I was sure of that from the 
moment I walked in.” 

The Park Avenue apart- 
ment she finally decided on 
also had the specific configu- 
ration that Meehan was look- 
ing for: two bedrooms (her 
own and one for an office), a 
fairly generous entrance hall 
and a dining room that could 
do double duty as a much- 
needed guest bedroom. The 
corner unit faced both west 
and north and benefited from 
the way light, tumbling down 
the cross street like a New 
York cabby at full throttle, 
pierced the relentless mason- 
ry expanse of the often shad- 
owy Upper East Side avenue. 
Situated on a low floor, the 
apartment looked into tree- 
tops. And there was indeed a 


Ricut: “There’s always a gasp when 
people enter from the boring hall- 
way in my building,” Mary Meehan 
(above left) says of the entrance hall 
in her Manhattan apartment. Worn 
parquetry floors were painted to 
esemble mosaic by Steve Barth, 
ls did the walls and ceiling. 
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“T LEARNED 
TO APPRECIATE 
BEAUTIFUL 
‘THINGS 
FROM A VERY 
BARLY AGE,” 
MEEHAN 
EXPLAINS. 


terrace—“a scrap, but at least 
I can pretend I’m out in the 
country gardening,” Meehan 
says dryly. “I can take one 
plant from one pot and trans- 
fer it to another.” 

Still, the apartment lacked 
details. Sturdy and potential- 
ly airy though they may be, 
white-brick postwar build- 
ings are not known for the 
layering of their interior ar- 
chitecture. Meehan was un- 
daunted. She decided to make 
it all up for herself. Without 
changing so much as a square 
inch of wall, she transformed 
the apartment until it looked, 
as she puts it, “vaguely Italian- 
ate, certainly European and ar- 
chitecturally complex.” Paint, 
fabric and molding were her 
actual tools; years of design 
experience, imagination and 
an educated eye were her less 
tangible ones. 

In the living room and 
dining room/guest bedroom, 
Meehan began by adding 
crown moldings in an inven- 
tive stepped-out configura- 
tion that makes the nearly 
nine-foot ceilings seem high- 
er than they actually are. 
Door and window surrounds 
came next. Then, in the dining 
room/guest bedroom, she put 
in bookshelves, a pair of cor- 
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A blue velvet sofa dictated the tones 
of the living room. The gilt-bronze 
cassolettes, porcelain-and-bronze 
perfume burner and appliques are 
from Guy Regal. David Duncan 
Antiques pillows on sofa and club 
chairs; Schumacher club chair fringe; 
Scalamandré ottoman fabric. 
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Mechan wanted to evoke “a jewel 
box” with a dining room that could 
orate hiicor maa alee ne 
OU oro tern Rouen 
burl-walnut-and-marquetry table, 
both Italian Neoclassical, are from 
Guy Regal. Decorators Walk gilt 











“HISTORY WITH STYLE, TRADITION WITHOUT 
MUSTINESS,” MEEHAN SAYS. “THIS HAS 
ALWAYS BEEN MY PREFERRED APPROACH.” 


ner closets that house a televi- 
sion and a guest’s clothes, and 
doors hiding a Murphy bed. 
The designer finished all 
this woodwork herself, a pro- 
cess she finds therapeutic. She 
pickled the living room mold- 
ings by first painting them 


Opposite: “The terrace is why I 
bought the apartment; it puts me in 
touch with the world.” Meehan cov- 
ered the plain railing with a chinoi- 
serie trellis and the brickwork with 
ivy and clematis. Decorators Walk 
wallcovering and drapery sheers; 
Houlés upholstery nails and trim. 


with a gray primer, then add- 
ing a pearlized silver paint 
and an antiquing varnish. In 
the dining room/guest bed- 
room, she applied gold leaf, 
a long, slow method whose 


5? 


handwrought quality instant- 
ly humanized and patinated 
the newly milled surfaces. 
Meehan left the surfaces in 
the entrance hall to a profes- 
sional. On the walls and ceil- 
ing, artist'Steve Barth painted 
Italianate scenes with clouds, 
columns and balustrades— 
“T think of it as my Roman 


bath,” says Meehan—while 
on the floor he painted a faux 
mosaic over the parquetry, 
which had been covered up 
with marble tiles and abrad- 
ed beyond rescue. Meehan 
juxtaposed real columns with 
their trompe l’oeil counter- 


parts for a further sense of 


illusion and play. Barth paint- 
ed these too, as he did the 
walls in a side hall and those 
of the master bedroom, whose 
design is copied from a six- 
teenth-century Italian villa. 
Plain postwar walls have sel- 


BELow: The dining room’s mirrored 
doors open and fold back, adding 
new texture and color in the form 
of an upholstered wall. A Murphy 
bed completes the conversion into 
a guest bedroom. The canvas at left 
is Cornelis Janssens’s 17th-century 
Portrait of Lady Monsoon. 


dom looked this fanciful, or 
this crumbling. 

Meehan continued her lay- 
ering in the living room by 
installing a chair rail and up- 
holstering the walls above it 
in a fabric she freely admits 
is imitation (“but beautiful’) 
Fortuny. The fabric, bordered 
by a row of oversize graphic 
studs, is in tones of pale ter- 
ra-cotta and silver—the terra- 
cotta for its Italian allusions, 
the silver cued to the blue 
velvet on her grandmother’s 

continued on page 328 
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DAVID LAWS 


RELAXED Si VER AT Fis 13 
CENTURY TTALIAN MILLHOUSE 


Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


’*ve never seen the wild 

boar,” says David Laws, 

“but I know they’re out 

there. There’s some- 
thing wild and untamed 
about Italy’s Marches region 
and Sibillini Mountains. At 
night the rustle of leaves can 
sound like boar getting clos- 
er, so if I return late, I can be 
pretty quick with the heavy 
keys in the ancient locks. 
Those massive oak doors 
shut behind me, I bar the 
door with the trunk of a 
small pine tree that slots into 
the original holes in the four- 
foot-thick stone walls, and 
I’ve locked out all that wild- 
ness, just as people have done 
every night for nearly 
centuries in this thirtec¢ 
century millhouse.” 

Laws is a designer wh 
lov es to keep company witl 
the past, a knowledgeable 
historian, a man particularly 


known for his work on state- 
ly homes in England (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, May 19 

January 1991 and July 1992) 
and rooms at Number 10 
Downing Street in London. 
For him the historical research 
is the best part of any job. 

It is no surprise, then, that 
he had long cherished a 
dream of owning a morsel 
of history himself. He saw 
photographs of the fortified 
mill, a rare survivor with 
some of the paraphernalia 
of medieval warfare still in- 
tact—moat, squint holes to 
see who was approaching and 


“I wanted a house in Italy with a 
toric ambience 
1 David | iws bove), who ful- 


us W sh by buying a 1250 


ys London- 


n the Marche 














A 19th-century Swedish needle- 
point of a wedding hangs above the 
living room fireplace. “To the left 
of it is a small hole where the cook 
in older times kept dried herbs,” 
Laws points out. “As the light fades 
outside, it becomes more and more 
beautiful here inside,” he adds. 
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“This place was a working mill for 
over seven hundred years, but it fi- 
nally shut down in 1967,” says Laws. 
Asove: The dining room has console 
tables he designed using carved 
swans he found in Suffolk. The 
monkey candlesticks are from 

New York; the plates are Tuscan. 


oil. It 


that 
on it q 

The o\ 
historian | 
and he remen 
much time was 
the transaction. “This : 
came up to me at a pat 


on a Saturday night, say 


want to buy your mill,’” he 
relates. “I thought, That’s all 
very well, but don’t you think 
you ought to see it first? Not 
much time for that—he had 
to be back in London on 
Monday. He had a look on 
Sunday, we left him alone 
there with a bottle of wine 


and the mice for company so 
he could get the feel of the 
, and we signed an agree- 

1 the back of an enve- 


0 was built in 
Holy Roman 
rick II gave 

ily permis- 
at the top 
ll at the 

a bi, 


power broker involved with a 
little mill? Because two impor- 
tant things were exchanged 
at a mill: money and gossip. 
Peasants brought their sacks 
of grain, and while it was be- 
ing ground, they settled down 
for a chat. Throughout the 
tangled politics of the me- 
dieval centuries, while towns 
switched allegiances between 
the Guelphs and the Ghibel- 
lines, the pope and the em- 


“When I first heard that the mill was 
on the market, I immediately put 
my barn in Siena up for sale,” re- 
calls Laws. “It didn’t have my heart; 
the mill does.” RiGut: “I installed 
a modern kitchen. An English join- 
er who lives in Italy constructed 
the units and shelves for me.” 
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“T replaced the roof so it could be 
insulated and redid the water sup- 
ply and electricity, but otherwise 
no major architectural work was 
imposed on the structure,” says 
Laws. ABOVE: The wood table in 
the study was made by the resi- 
dent miller about 100 years ago. 


peror, the miller was always 
the first to know. The mill was 
valuable, and it was probably 
constructed so as to be readi- 
ly defended if necessary. 
The mill continued to grind 
until 1967, and locals remem 
ber the everyday bustle of 
horses and carts on the road 
that is so quiet now One 
elderly woman even recalls 
trudging along with a sack of 


erain on her back. The great 


mill workings are still in place; 


so too are the huge wood 


bins that somebody, some 


time, took the trouble to carve 
with handsome scrolls. 

Laws appreciates every 
link with the past, little clues 
about daily life as well as 
military excitement. Which 
is not to say that he chooses 
to suffer a medieval way of 
life himself. “?'m not a thir- 
teenth-century miller,” he 
says, “and so I felt free to 
add a few comforts. When I 

, there was water, but I 

to cross the road to turn 

Hot water did exist, but 

hes in the bottom 

New plumbing, 
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I stencil vine leaves on the 
study walls. That would have 
been too far. I put back an- 
tique floor tiles, brushed on a 
bit of whitewash, and that 
was it. I sent one container 
load of furniture from Lon- 
don; everything had to be 
unpacked at the top of the 
long winding road and fer- 
ried in little vans, up and 
down, up and down, all day.” 

He brought English an- 
tiques and Art Déco tables, 
then bought some Italian an- 


continued on page 328 


“Relatively few problems arose dur- 
ing the renovation,” notes Laws. 
“However, there aren’t as many 
| quality workers in this particu- 
iS IN, Say, Tuscany, so one 
cue up for their attentions.” 
st bedroom is set up 
c under the sloping roof. 














FON TANA 
AND BERNARD 


MULLER 


RESTORING AN 18TH-CENTURY 
HOTEL PARTICULIER IN SEZANNE 


Text by Patricia McC 
Photography by Mari 


Jean-Pierre Fontana and Bernard 
Muller have transformed an 18th- 
century hotel particulier in Sézanne, 
France, into their private residence 
and place of business. Lert: Muller 
created a parterre in an area once an 
overgrown wilderness. BELOW LEFT: 
Muller, seated, and Fontana. 


n 1988, when Jean- 

Pierre Fontana and Ber- 

nard Muller bought an 

eighteenth-century h6- 
tel particulier in Sézanne, a 
small town in champagne 
country, about seventy-five 
miles east of Paris, the deed 
of sale included a pond. 

Their reaction was: “What 
pond and where?” There was 
more to worry about than 
the mysterious pond, howev- 
er. The fifteen-room build- 
ing had been divided up into 
five apartments between the 
two world wars. It had also 
been abandoned for ten years. 

Most of the roof was gone, 
as were the windows. “The 
garden,” Muller recalls, “was 
virgin forest with a dilapidat- 
ed henhouse in the middle 
of it.” But both say that as 
soon as they saw the For Sale 
sign, they knew they had to 
have the house. 

Their backgrounds in an- 
tiques, interior architecture 
and decoration—individu- 
ally and through the firm 
they founded in 1980, Fon- 
tana-Muller Décoration— 
convinced them they had the 
ability to take on the resto- 
ration. “Fifty-two windows,” 
Fontana says with a sigh. “We 
had to replace them all— 
and redo the slate-and-tile 
roof.” It was four years be- 
fore they were able to move 


Ricut: A bold Napoleon III-in- 
spired striped silk wallcovering 
energizes the red salon. The 
designers restored its existing gilt 
Régence trumeau, which is over 

a vert de mer glass fireplace. Por- 
traits of 18th-century nobility 

are displayed at left. 
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SEE SOMETHING WE LOVE, AND WE 


BUY TT. THEN WE HAVE TO ASK OURSELVES, 
ERE ARE WE GOING TO PUT IT?’” 


oy 


in. Even then the house was 
more a construction site than 
a residence. 

“There was always some- 
thing,” says Muller. “One day 
there would be hot water up- 
stairs but not downstairs.” 
The designers exchange wry 


Opposite: A faux-marbre wall pro- 
vides a background in the red salon 
for an oil by La Patelliére and a Lou- 
is XV-XVI transitional commode. 
A painted Swedish-style gueridon 
stands on the petit point carpet. 
The draperies are tied with passe- 
menterie in leg-of-mutton fashion. 
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grins and add that although 
there were discouraging mo- 
ments, the house as it now 
is makes them forget all ear- 
lier problems. 

The first floor is taken up 
by their firm’s offices, with 
four rooms doing double duty 
as guest bedrooms and show- 
rooms for antiques, where 
everything is for sale. The ac- 
cumulated overflow is the 
result of over thirty years of 
collecting’ by the partners. 

Their aim in the private 
rooms, on the second floor, 
was to design a décor that 


looked well established. “We 
had the impression that the 
house was always ours—that 
we didn’t go to a notaire and 
buy it,” Fontana says. “Our 
friends have expressed the 
same feeling about it, even 
those who prefer a more 
minimal decoration for their 
own interiors.” 

Minimal is not a word that 
applies to these rooms. In the 
red salon, for example, a gar- 
net-red shadow-striped fab- 
ric covers the walls and the 
Louis XVI Jit de repos. The 


trumeau over the eighteenth- 


BELow: The dining room’s wallcoy- 
ering and drapery fabric is after a 
damask commissioned by Mme de 
Pompadour. A Meissen chandelier 
illuminates the table, set with rare 
Royal Copenhagen fruit-pattern 
plates. Cristal Saint-Louis stemware. 
Balloon shade fabric, Pierre Frey. 





century fireplace, a painting 
of Vulcan at his forge creat- 
ing the world, was original to 
the house and restored by 
Fontana and Muller. 

At another end of the red 
salon, garnet silk draperies, 
looped leg-of-mutton style 
with passementerie, frame an 
oil by La Patelliére hung on 
a wall painted in faux-mar- 
bre by Muller. He also added 
a trompe l’oeil vase niched 
over the doorway to the tele- 
vision room. 

Both men claim the library 
as the room where they spend 
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“Our house, and our work, are re- most of their time. The book- 
fined an I cea oo ca- case surround, made of ribbed 
aap dark wood crisscrossed with 
‘signers gold, was inspired by the boi- 
ndblue- series of the Café Militaire 
a he wall by the great eighteenth-cen- 
tury architect Claude Nico- 
s Ledoux, which are now 
he Musée Carnavalet in 
The faux-marbre finish 
fireplace is Muller’s 
rk. On the mantel- 
ock and two pot- 
elain de Paris 
ire also trea- 
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When the house was built, 
the kitchen was on the first 
floor and the dining room 
on the second floor, next 
to what was then called a 
warming room. Fontana and 
Muller changed all that, 
transforming the warming 
room into a new kitchen, 
where they were happily sur- 
prised to discover Beauvais 
tiles set into the wall under- 
neath a niche. Other areas 
of the space are now accent- 
ed with contemporary blue- 
and-white tiles. 


















Opposite: “The intimacy of the li- 
brary is due to the charming ob- 
jects,” Muller says. The overdoori 
inset with a 19th-century painting o 
glass. A porcelain de Paris clock ani 
potpourris by Jacob Petit rest on 
the mantel. Wallcovering and side 
chair fabric from Pierre Frey. 


In the dining room, Fon 
tana and Muller have assem= 
bled a collection of their rar 
er antiques. The dinner plate 
—le service aux fruits—ar 
Royal Copenhagen porcelain 
and are 19th-century repro- 
ductions of a set made fo 
Catherine the Great of Rus- 
sia; each plate has a different 
fruit depicted on it. Also rare 
is an eighteenth-century Ger- 
man saltcellar, shaped like 
a ship in full sail. The Lou- 
is XVI chairs around the 
table are from the chateau 
of Rambouillet. 

The guest bedrooms/an- 
tiques showrooms on the 
first floor are filled with what 
the two men call their coup 
de coeurs. “We see something 
we love,” says Fontana, “and 
we buy it. Then we have to 
ask ourselves, ‘Where are we 
going to put it?’” 

Among the more unusual 
pieces they have collected are + 
twentieth-century mziroirs aux 
alouettes—lark mirrors—used 
for trapping the birds in the’ 
days when lark paté was con- 
sidered a delicacy. On a shelf 
over a daybed is an opaline™ 
glass bust of Empress Alexan- 
dra of Russia, which origi- 
nally held bonbons. 

Once the house had start- 
ed to shape up, Muller at- 
tacked the wilderness that 
was the garden and finally 
discovered the mysterious 
pond that had been men- 
tioned in the deed. It was 
hidden under the ruins of 
the henhouse. Now water lil- 
ies float on its surface while 


towering acanthus plants” 
border it. In the interest of 
symmetry, he put in a sec- 


ond pond that also has a 
spouting fountain facing it. 
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FONTANA 
AND MULLER 
TRAVEL TO 
PARIS TWO OR 
THREE TIMES 
A WEEK FOR 
VARIOUS 
PROJECTS. 


More symmetry is provid- 
ed by the boxwood hedges, 
which create a parterre in 
the French style. Steps lead 
from the garden to the crum- 
bling ramparts that once 
surrounded the village. For 
Muller, who doesn’t drive, liv- 
ing in such a small town is a 
delight. “I can walk every- 
where,” he says. 

Fontana and Muller do 
travel to Paris at least two 
or three times a week for 
various projects, which can 
encompass everything from 
private residences to hotels 
and restaurants. From 1994 
to 1996 they spent much 
of their time in Luxembourg, 
where they were commis- 
sioned to redecorate the 
private apartments of the 
grand duke and duchess as 
well as the historic parts of 
the palace, an assignment 
that took them two years 
to complete. 

With that large task now 
behind them, Bernard Mul- 
ler has plans for something 
on a much smaller scale. He 
wants to create a marionette 

r under the eaves of 
Sézanne. “The 
‘s, the pup- 
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Muller points out. Th 

woven to resemble am 
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Text by Feffrey Simpson 
Photography by Kim Sargent 


“The challenge was to take a small 
| divide it into three sepa- 

as: living, dining and sleep- 

ing,” designer Scott Snyder says of 


his New York pied-a-terre. A four- 
fold screen, from Kentshire Gal- 

leries, defines the living and dining 
areas “without blocking the view.” 
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ou can’t reveal to a Snyder (above), who is based in 

client that you sce Pay Beac mats Sean 
it all at once,” says course, pleasure.” BELOw: In the 
Palm Beach—based dining area, he placed 19th-century 

interior designer Scott Sny- marble tazzas on the marble- 

der. “But design is simple for ee aac Ne ae 

me, and I know when I first 

see a space what I’m going 

to do with it.” 

In the case of his own 

Manhattan pied-a-terre, what 

Snyder saw was one wall 

of windows that presented a 

stunning thirty-third-floor 

view of the nearby Upper 

East Side, Central Park and, 

off in the distance, the towers 

of the Upper West Side. The 

650-square-foot L-shaped stu- 


dio apartment, encased in a 


1-rise, screamed 
mour. And that 
r set out 


li 

ing 

desig 

Wveth RiGuT; Resting on an English ped- 
, estal table in the living area is a 

Charles X bronze-doré lamp. The 

the 1920s sokshelves hold Grecian-style 

wanted to tta urns from Newel Art 

es. Acirca 1860 French 
wmechair, for: sround, is one of a 
pair from L« licchio. 


note wh« 


porary In 
apartment, a 
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of the space, combined with 
the cleanness of the architec- 
ture, needed to be played up,” 
he says. The first thing he did 
was to panel three walls with 
mirrors that reflect the light 
and the view and make the 
apartment seem much larger. 

The next thing was to deal 
with the really very small 
space. “I needed a little mys- 


Lert: The dining area features a 
1939 Milton Avery engraving, Sally 
with Beret, of the artist’s wife. Sur- 
rounding the French table, from 

R. J. King Antiques, are painted Ital- 
ian chairs. Sofa fabric, Stroheim & 
Romann. Brunschwig & Fils pillow 
stripe. Candlesticks, John Rosselli. 


Asove: “The bookcase serves to 
camouflage the built-in bed and 
to give architectural interest to an 
otherwise ordinary space,” says 
the designer. One of Snyder’s two 
sets of 18th-century architectural 
prints hangs next to the bed. Stark 
sea-grass carpet throughout. 


tery, and I wanted the feeling 
that there were three rooms: 
dining room, living room 
and bedroom,” he says. To 
suggest a division between 
dining and living areas, Sny- 
der installed a large, four- 
piece screen of mahogany 
and beveled glass across the 
middle of the space. “These 
screens were always meant 


to be room dividers and to 
block the drafts in big En- 
glish houses,” he explains. 
“They weren’t decorative 
elements like coromandel 
screens, and because they’re 
transparent, they obviously 
don’t hide anything.” In ad- 
dition to the screen, which 
brings another set of light- 
refracting panels to the space, 
he incorporated a gleaming 
mahogany tea table, so shim- 
mering surface bounces off 
shimmering surface. 

“Then,” Snyder continues, 
“T needed a counterbalance 
to all of the silvery moderni- 
ty, so I came back to the clas- 

continued on page 330 
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BRINGING NEW SPIRIT 
TO THE ENGLISH COUNTERS 
HOUSE AESTHE Die 


Text by Ehzabeth Lambert 
Photography by Andrew Twort 


here’s never a dull moment 

at Pusey House. There are 

seventeen horses in the sta- 

bles, four large dogs lolling 
in doorways, rare and decorative guinea 
fowl parading along the top of the gar- 
den wall, white tumbler doves in the 
rose garden and Lil, a white cockatoo 
who likes to eat orchids but is so beauti- 
ful they forgive her anything. (She can 
take a stud out of the back of a chair or 
the sapphire out of the winder on a Car- 
tier watch in seconds. In either case, the 
trick is to turn her upside down and 
shake her before she swallows it.) Life 


Le 


To The idea was to keehit can’t be too formal with all that going on. 
whicl | outsize furniture,” Felicity Wigan and her husband, John 
ee entrance hall, Loudon, bought the eighteenth-centu- 
epitom ral 18th-cen- HBG becaus : - d 
ee, ry estate because they needed more lan 
10USE St work and the flagstone S : ; ays : 
front of th _— PE aS for their animals. They had six horses at 
th-century ) 
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BELow: The dining room has red 
tones “because it’s a formal evening 
room,” says Wigan. She wanted 
comfortable chairs and copied those 





since then—a Shetland pony that needed 
a good home, a racehorse that he gave 
her for her birthday, her sons’ polo po- 
nies. The horses hear Wigan’s voice, and 
heads pop over every stable door. All 
the animals are devoted to her, and she 
to them. “It’s the way I was brought up,” 
she says. “Animals always came first.” 
The house, a good example of Geor- 
gian architecture, with wide Oxford- 
shire views, typifies Wigan’s style. The 
designer grew up with beautiful things 
and is accustomed to mixing impor- 


tant period furniture, like Louis X VI 
gilt di onsole tables, with amus- 
ing, pe ms she has collected 
over tl as seashells she 


found in nd had incor- 


porated into 


She revita!i com- 
bining glamoi ur- 


WIGAN’S CLIE, 

ARE USUALLY 
FRIENDS WHO HA\ 
SEEN HER OWN 
HOUSES AND WANT 
SOMETHING olivict AR. 
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of her childhood house. The din- 
ing table is mahogany. The drap- 
ery fabric is from Nina Campbell. 
Zoffany cord trim and tiebacks. 


prisingly, her clients are usually friends 
who have seen her own houses in the 
city and in the country and want some- 
thing similar for themselves. 

The couple drive from London; he 
takes time to tend to estate business 
and loves to boast that he now reads 
Farmers Weekly as well as The Financial 
Times. Mornings find them both in their 
studies. In the winter, fires burn in each 
room; in the summer, the scent of laven- 
der on the terrace comes in through the 
open doors. The staff bustles back and 
forth, bringing in flowers, and yet more 
flowers, to fill every corner. 

All twelve bedrooms, most of which 
have ornately dressed beds, are likely to 
be filled with guests every weekend. Ac- 
tivities might include a jaunt in the 
pony-drawn cart to an Iron Age fort on 
the property—a flat, round area just the 
right size for polo. There may be a Satur- 
day morning stop at local antiques shops 

t perhaps horseback riding or tennis. 
“he Loudons are generous hosts. If 
have Saturday lunch with friends, 
ight invite the entire party back 
lay lunch. A dining room, with 
red red chairs, red linen walls 

i) teenth-century crystal chan- 

rved for more formal occa- 





sions, while midday meals may be served 
in the breakfast room. 

“A house should seem friendly the 
minute you walk in the door,” says 
Loudon. “Friends arrive, I see their 
faces light up, and I purr like a cat. Fe- 
licity worked hard, driving from Lon- 
don every day to manage the job, and 


still drives miles to find the perfect an- 
tique sundial or chair for the garden.” 
She filled the house with furniture 
and paintings from family homes—hers 
in England, his in the United States and 
Holland—and installed in every room 
the superb draperies that are at the 
heart of the English style. “The English 


Wallcoverings, such as the velvet in 
John Loudon’s study, were used in 

most rooms in lieu of paint. “It ages 
well and looks even better when it’s a 


are not too free with their heating,” 
Wigan notes. “These elaborate draperies 
peaked in the Victorian period, and 
they’re very typical.” 

Workshops all over the world long 
to know the genius of great English 
draperies, and Leonard Carter is her se- 
cret. “We're like an old married couple,” 


bit faded—it’s very English.” Over 
the mantel is a 17th-century Dutch 
harbor scene. Colefax & Fowler 
sofa chintz and ottoman velvet. 


is 
aA 


says Carter, who has worked with her 
for years. “We trust each other com- 
pletely.” Wigan gives him a sketch, they 
talk it through, and the piece is deliv- 
ered. “Then we start to fiddle, getting 
proportions right by eye, not by mea- 
surement,” Carter says. 


continued on page 334 
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“T love to have a treatment over 
beds, especially with high ceilings, 
and it’s very traditional.” The green 
bedroom reflects the colors of the 
garden outside the windows. The 
desk, a converted 18th-century 
japanned spinet, and the table skirt 
chintz are from Colefax & Fowler. 












ARTHUR DUNN 


THE JED JOHNSON & ASSOCIATES DESIGN DIRECTOR IN EAST HAMPTO! 









> a ad a . 
“T didn’tiwant the rooms to feel seg- 
regated,’ Arthur Dunnam, che —— a) 
director pf Jed Johnson & Ass 1 
ciates, says of his Long Island week- 
end houge. The porch’s sitting area 
flows directly into the adjacent\din- 
ing area.'Chelsea Editions leaf- 
print pillow fabric. Beauvais catpet. 
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Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Fohn M. Hall 
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looked for well over a year, all over 
the South Fork of Long Island,” 
says Arthur Dunnam, speaking of 
his weekend retreat, “before finally 
settling on a place smack in the village 
of East Hampton—a village with so much 
architectural character. If you buy in a 
village, at least you know what’s around 
you, whereas if you purchase virgin land, 
an unspeakable monstrosity can pop up 
overnight right across the road.” 

In the course of that compromising 
year Dunnam, the design director of Jed 
Johnson & Associates, had gone from 
thinking he would find exactly what he 
wanted to hoping he would find some- 
thing he could make into what he want- 
ed. And then one fine day, there it was, 
waiting for him just behind a gate on 
a drowsy sycamore-shaded street: the 
house with his name on it, so to speak. 
“There was a hedge along the property 
line, so it had a bit of mystery,” he re- 
calls. The one-story shingled 1930s cot- 
tage contained only two bedrooms, but 
it had deeply entrenched strengths: It 
was winterized, and its walls were gen- 











Lert: “As you enter, you see the 
fireplace and the warm tones of the 
living room,” says Dunnam (above). 
“Tt’s welcoming.” American an- 
tiques, like bobbin-turned chairs 
and a woven rug, both 19th centu- 
ry, dominate the room. Cowtan & 
Tout sofa velvet; Edelman sofa trim. 
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Opposite: The chairs surrounding 
he teak table on the dining porch 
ere inspired by Samuel Marx. 

BOVE: Dunnam chose Lincrusta 
Walton for the kitchen ceiling, he 
says, “for texture—to create some- 
thing visual up there without hay- 


ing to resort to color or patterns.” 


uine plaster. “It was a solid hub to start 
from,” he says. “The house had a good 
core to it—I could embellish and add on 
without having to undo anything.” 

If Dunnam didn’t tear up the struc- 
ture’s roots, ne did replace its roof with 


‘a taller, steeper-pitched one in order to 


get adequate ceiling heights for the sec- 
oud floor he was busy creating: a small 
euest bedroom and bath, and a big mas- 


ter bedroom with French doors opening 
onto an ample terrace. Directly below 
the terrace, at the back of the house, he 
added a large glassed-in porch that func- 
tions as both a winter dining room and a 
summer sitting area and dining area, 
complete with fireplace—“To have a 
fire going with the windows open, when 
it’s chilly on early-summer evenings, 
was a particular dream of mine.” In fact, 
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Dunnam opened up the entire house to 
the outside, by means of multiple French 
doors and masses of floor-to-ceiling 
double-hung windows. 

Arriving guests waft through the Arts 
and Crafts—style front door right into 
the living room; there’s no fussy little 
entrance hall here, by design. Dunnam 
knows that the mark of good taste is re- 
alizing both what something is and what 
it was meant to be, and then making it 
the best example of that. He had taken 
one look around the small, pleasant 
house and determined that “when what 
you ve got is a cottage, you shouldn’t try 
to turn it into the Villa Rotonda.” 

A straightforward bungalow-like stair- 
case cuts the living room into two areas. 
The larger is the more formal, with a 
seating area centered around the fire- 
place, whose custom bas-relief glazed- 
tile surround adds, Dunnam says, “the 
unexpected element of texture.” The 
colors are earthy, with occasional flecks 
of green. The nubby linen draperies are 
neutral, and the 1880s ingrain woven 
reversible carpet is cream and chocolate 
in summer and chocolate and cream in 
winter. The walls are hand-stenciled in 
a tree of life pattern, which Dunnam 
not only designed but cut out and ap- 
plied over the course of four months. 
“T’ve always liked doing art-oriented 
projects—I was a fine-arts major—but 
this made me realize how hard our 
craftsmen have to work; it really put me 
in their shoes,” he says, adding, “The ef- 
fect is so subtle that people sometimes 
sit in the room for half the evening be- 
fore they realize it’s a stencil, and I take 
that as the measure of my accomplish- 
ment: I don’t want it to jump out at 
them. The whole thing—this whole lit- 
tle house—is about subtlety.” 

During the many years that Dunnam 
rented on Long Island, he had put to- 
gether what he calls a “traveling road 
show”—against the day when he would 
have a house uniquely his own. Reas- 
sembled and locked into coherent place 
in the living room are such once peri- 

continued on page 332 


The sitting room is linked to the 
living room by a shared palette 
and the hand-stenciled tree of life 
pattern on the walls. Dunnam de- 
signed the oak, parchment and 
nailhead pedestal table; he found 
the chairs at a Paris flea market. 
Brunschwig & Fils chair fabric. 




































“SIMPLICITY IS THE THREAD THe 
BINDS THE ROOMS OF THIS HOUSE TOGETHER.” 


Ricut: A circa 1870 ingrain woven 
bedcovering that Dunnam found in 
a St. Louis vintage linen shop “was 
the genesis of the color scheme” of 
the master bedroom, built partial- 
ly under the eaves on the second 
floor. English oak chest of drawers, 
Ann-Morris Antiques. Stark carpet. 


Far Ricut: A collection of antiques 
—including a Windsor chair, an 
American table, a rush-seat ladder- 
back chair and an English needle- 
work textile—lines the wall of a 
passageway. BELow: A fountain 
bearing a figure of Atlas sits oppo- 
site the patio in the oval garden. 
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KIRSTEN 
OLSEN AND 
KELLI AYRES 


COLORFUL NOTIONS FOR KELLI 
AYRES’ NEW YORK APARTMENT 


Text by Cynthia Zarin 


Photography by Stan Rumbough 


e must have 
looked at sixty 
apartments,” 
says interior 
designer Kelli Ayres, recall- 
ing her search for a new resi- 
dence upon her marriage to 
investment banker Charles 
Ayres. “The agent said about 


‘ 


this one, ‘You won’t want it, 
it’s a disaster.’ I said we want- 
eda disaster: It’s a clean slate. 
You don’t have to feel guilty 
about ripping out something 
that’s perfectly good because 
you can’t stand it.” 

Kelli \y res is one half of 


Sisters and designers Kelli Ayres 
and Kirsten Olsen recently teamed 
up to renovate Ayres’s apartment 
on Park Avenue. “We think so much 
alike,” says Olsen (above, right, with 
Ayres). “When we go out to our in- 
dividual sources to shop, we come 
back with the same things.” 


RiGuT: The living room’s bright yel- 
low walls—pigment with a lacquer 
finish—“create a luminous effect 
that contributes a youthful flair,” 


says Ayres. The ed and gilded 
mirrox ‘s French, fron 19th 
century. iiinson sofa f Cow- 


tan & Tout striped silk ¢ 
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the New York design part- 
nership Olsen & Ayres; her 
sister, Kirsten Olsen, is the 
other. Growing up in Con- 
necticut, they had firsthand 
exposure to the trade; their 
mother, Dorothy Olsen, is a 
decorator whose projects of- 
ten involve renovation. “From 
our mom,” Olsen says with a 
laugh, “we learned how to 
see the forest for the trees. 
We don’t get discouraged by 
contractors!” 

Their experience has stood 
Ayres and Olsen in good stead; 
recent and current projects 
include residences in Green- 
wich, Beverly Hills and Man- 
hattan, as well as on St. Bart’s, 
where Olsen is working on a 
house she shares with her hus- 
band, financier ‘Trey Fitzgib- 
bons. But never have they re- 
lied on it more than during 
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the make-over of the Ayreses’ 
Park Avenue apartment. “It 
looked like a disco,” says Ol- 
sen, shaking her head. “The 
previous Owner was a great 
entertainer—back in the sev- 
enties. There were too many 
mirrors; the library was top- 
to-bottom orange Formica.” 

But the apartment was on 
a grand scale, and—of great 
importance to the Ayreses, 
who are planning to have 
a family—the private rooms 
were separated and could be 
closed off from the public 
spaces. A few peculiarities 
needed to be addressed, how- 
ever. The apartment had two 
kitchens, which Olsen and 
Ayres joined to make one 
large work space with an ad- 


jacent butler’s panty anc 
breakfast area (also used fo 
informal suppers). All the 


original moldings had disap- 
peared and had to be re- 
placed. The project took six 
months; the goal, from the 
outset, was to create a series 
of complementary rooms that 
were elegant but without con- 
ventional restraints. 

“We planned on doing a 
lot of entertaining: formal 
cocktail parties, sit-down din- 
ners and family-style evenings 
with little kids and dogs roam- 
ing around. We needed a place 
that would work for us every 
day,” Ayres remarks. 

lhe entrance hall sets the 
tone of the apartment. There, 
Olsen and Ayres paired cool 
and warm surfaces: While sev- 
eral other floors throughout 
the residence are highly pol- 
ished cherry herringbone, the 
floor in the entrance hall is 
black granite. Grass cloth cov- 





ABOVE: A circa 1860 Louis XVI- 
style mirror reflects the dining 
room’s circa 1830 triple-pedestal 
mahogany table, above which hangs 
a George III gilt-bronze chandelier. 
Scalamandré silk drapery fabric; 
Brunschwig & Fils drapery trim; 
Clarence House velvet on settee. 


Opposite: “We wanted to depart 
from a typical hunter-green or bur-_ 
gundy library,” says Olsen. “Black 
walls lend a sophisticated look and, 
coupled with the neutral sisal, add 
liveliness.” Wallcovering, Robert 
Allen. Christopher Hyland chair 
and pillow velvet and pillow trim. 
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ers the walls. A multitude of 
doorways leaves little room 
for furnishings other than a 
French sideboard and a bull’s- 
eye mirror. “The entrance 
hall is about possibility, which 
clutter tends to inhibit,” Ol- 
sen says. “The pale walls are 
a wonderful contrast to the 
dark floor, and at night, espe- 
cially, the room gleams.” 

The gleam is refracted and 
writ large in the living room, 
where the walls are painted 
a deep taxicab yellow. “We 
wanted a yellow room, but 
we didn’t want that washed- 
out butter yellow that you see 
everywhere,” says Ayres. “We 
kept saying to the painter, 
‘More, more!’ In the end he 
used straight pigment.” 

The brown Aubusson car- 
pet with golden rosettes picks 
up the striking color of the 
walls and grounds the room. 
The designers chose a sec- 
ondary palette of pink and 
brown, and the room has the 
look of a soigné chocolate 
box. With the exception of 


the silk covering the bergéres, _ 


a wide stripe, and a brown- 
and-fuchsia plaid lining the 
draperies, fabrics were kept 
muted so as not to overload 
the room with color. 

The library, however, plays 
night to the living room’s day. 
“We thought, What’s a color 
that everyone looks good in? 
Black,” says Olsen. “And in- 
stead of enclosing the room, 
the black walls did just the 
opposite; the corners weren't 
defined, and the space seemed 
to open up.” 

The light-colored ceiling 
and sisal carpet are the room’s 
smart collar and cuffs; and 
the accoutrements marry the 

continued on page 341 


“Subtle patterns separate the master 
bedroom from bolder public areas,” 
says Ayres. Julia Gray canopy bed 
and prints. Lee Jofa balloon shade 
fabric; Cowtan & Tout bench fabric; 
S. Harris drapery fabric. Brunschwig 
& Fils wall lamps; Pratesi bedcover- 
ing and pillow shams. Stark carpet. 
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OHN 


COTTRELL 


RENOVATING AN ABANDONED 
SHACK ON HIS INDIANA LAND 


s a boy in Indiana, 
designer John Cot- 
trell built tree hous- 
es out of salvaged 
window shutters and sketched 
dilapidated farms alongside 
solutions for putting them 
back together. “I’m a saver,” 
he says. “Whether I’m in 
France looking at wonderful- 
ly decrepit chateaus or in the 


Asove: “The big house is five min 
utes away, but we always stay in 
this silly little cabin,” interior de- 
signer John Cottrell says of the old 
bunkhouse that he renovated on 
his property in Williamsport, Indi- 
ana. Top: Cottrell, right, with his 
companion, John Nelson. 
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Midwest inspecting aban- 
doned schoolhouses, I want 
to save everything.” 

Twelve years ago he ac- 
quired and renovated the 
nineteenth-century Greek 
Revival church he’d attend- 
ed as a child in the town of 
Attica. Smitten, he revital- 
ized an adjacent two-story 
Federal house, another, small- 


'y Irene Borger 
' by Tony Soluri 
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“Design is about texture and shape,” 
says Cottrell. Ricut: In the living 
room, he used bamboo fencing for 
the ceilings, sea grass for the floors 
and railcar siding for the walls. 

“If the surfaces were drywalled, it 
wouldn’t be the same space; the tex- 
ture and relief give it the charm.” 
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Although the house is rustic, “I do 
have a degree of formality in the way 
I design,” Cottrell says. “I have a 
sense of balance.” RiGuT: Hickory 
chairs from the 1940s are set by a 
table in the garden, planted by land- 
scape designer Ron Tisdale. Ralph 
Lauren Home Collection tablecloths. 


er residence, several out- 
buildings and a barn (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, February 
1993). Now a historic block 
overseen by the John Shep- 
pard Cottrell Foundation, 
the houses are open to visi- 
tors and the church is used 
for weddings and lectures. 
When not jetting between 
projects on the eastern sea- 
‘board and in Europe and 
near their home base of Los 
Angeles, Cottrell and his 
partner, John Nelson, retreat 
to Williamsport, Indiana, 
to their capacious residence 
constructed in 1842 and re- 
stored by Cottrell in the late 
1980s (see Architectural Di- 
gest, June 1990). 

“I tease John, who grew up 
in Phoenix, that he’s the one 
who’s become a real Hoo- 
sier,” Cottrell says. “He goes 
up to the one traffic signal 
in town, stops, waves at ev- 
eryone and waits for some- 
thing to happen.” 

Something did happen af- 
ter Cottrell and Nelson be 
gan to discuss just how h 
they relished their visi 
their friends Ann and Ru 
Harrison, who live ten mil 
out of town. The Harrisons 
rustic cabin (see Architectural 
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Digest, July 1993), construct- 
ed from early-nineteenth- 
century siding and timber 
and set along a creek, made 
Cottrell and Nelson hanker 
to be ringed by woods and 
trails and water. 

Finding land on Pine 
Creek wasn’t simple. Most 
properties were retained by 
families, and others didn’t 
have direct access to the 
creek. They discovered one 
nearly perfect expanse abut- 
ting the Harrisons’ home- 
stead. “But they didn’t want 
us that close,” Cottrell says 
with a laugh. “They didn’t 
want us spoiling their view 
and asked us not to buy it.” 

Eventually they found a 
175-acre property belonging 

| 


to an old school chum of 


Cottrell’s, complete with a 
footbridge over the creek, 
waterfall and potholes. “Do 
you kn wh potholes 
are?” Cot re 
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ed big natural 
can’t imagine ho eave 
it is to sink into tI 
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maple, hickory and oak and 
what Cottrell admiringly calls 
a “well-known and signifi- 
cant” bass hole. At first Cot- 
trell and Nelson decided to 
build a full-fledged retreat 
and had an architect friend in 
Los Angeles design two En- 
glish-style half-timber fol- 
lies. But Cottrell, who has re- 
modeled over fifty homes for 
himself and many more for 
his clients and has no fear of 
fabrication, was knee-deep in 
multiple projects. “Why be 
so complicated?” he thought. 
“Why not remodel that little 
place that’s already there? I 
could make it wonderful.” 
“That little place” was a 
tiny, jerry-built plywood shack 
with bunk beds (once used by 
hunters and fishermen) but 
no electricity or running wa- 
ter. “I’m not a person who 
can just say, ‘Bomb it out, 
push it out,’” says Cottrell. 


For a window alcove in the 
un, Cottrell combined 
fabrics for the draperies, 

pillows and upholstery. “It all goes 
together, but it’s not matchy,” he 
says. “People can get hung up ona 
tone of yellow, but if there’s har- 
mony, 't doesn’t have to match.” 
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Draperies in his own bedroom, 
Cottrell says, “are made from a 
duck fabric I bought at a closeout 
of Greeff thirty-six years ago—it’s 
corny, but it looks natural here.” A 
new quilt was dipped in tea “so it 
would look stained and old.” The 
clothes tree was made by a friend. 


“I’ve learned how to make 
the most of whatever I have 
to work with. ‘How can you 
make the most wonderful en- 
vironment out of something 
that is simple?’ became the 
Zen question.” 

Cottrell drew on memory. 
“We used to go to a state park 
called Turkey Run when I 
was a boy. There was a lodge 
there built by the WPA out of 
timbers and beautiful rough- 
cut stone. I particularly loved 
the bay-windowed gatehouse 
you saw as you drove in. That 
was my inspiration.” 

Remodeling the spartan 
camp meant first installing 
the infrastructure: utilities, 
kitchen and closets. To aug- 
ment the remaining narrow 
space—local rulings stipulate 
that structures can be no less 
than 1,000 square feet—and 
to honor Turkey Run, Cottrell 
fashioned a bay window in 
what would become the di- 
minutive living room. Book- 
cases made the nook resem- 
ble a library. Car siding—used 
on the interior of railroad 
cars—was nailed to the walls 
and stained, while the ceiling 
was lined with bamboo fenc- 
ing. The rough-sawn cedar 
beams put in over the bam- 
boo created additional tex- 
ture and warmth. To amplify 
the neutral palette, sea-grass 
matting was used on all the 
floors. “It creates a blanket 
for everything else to sit on.” 

The smallest residence 
Cottrell and Nelson have 
lived in, the cabin is one-fifth 
the size of their home back 
up the road. Each of the two 
bedrooms is big enough to 
hold exactly one bed and one 
chair. “There are five of us in 

continued on page 335 








“John and I are both rearrangers, 
Cottrell notes. “A good house can 


be moved andr ed and nothing 
looks out of plac 1 Nelson’s 
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Randy Scagliotti, 
Production Ma nager 


We're happy to share the 
beauty of Oregon, But, 
like Randy, we'd rather 
share the natural beauty of 
Pozzi® wood windows and 
patio doors. With over 
4.000 standard sizes. Not 
to mention the 40% of 
our work that’s custom. 
Creating a breathtaking 
view, anywhere, Randy, 
our ambassador to the 
world, brings it all to 
your doorstep. 
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WOOD WINDOWS" 
Part of the JELD- WEN" family 


HANDCRAFTED IN BEND, OREGON.” 


Free catalog: 
1-800-257-9663 ext. P3. 
WWw.pozzi.com 























After 150 Years 
Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 

’ 
Theyre 
Finally Ready. 

Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they're historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
Opportunity to create interior 
and exterior designs with a 
unique sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won't be around 
forever, call (570) 465-3832 or 


fax (570) 465-3835. 
Visit our website at 


www.conklinsbarnwood.com 


or e-mail us at conklins @ epix.net. 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
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JONATHAN REED 


continued from page 260 

but by its scale, its details and the qual- 
ity of its natural materials, such as 
honed, polished and battered stone, 
fumed wood and vellum. 

“In this case it was checkmate: We 
couldn’t alter a thing, so it was complet- 
ed in a matter of months,” he says of his 
own residence. “Electrical wiring had to 
be surface-mounted. The plumbing had 
to remain in place, so the bath is where 
the doctors used to scrub up, and we 
could add downlights only where the 
ceiling had caved in, which, fortunate- 
ly, was in the kitchen, where we need- 
ed them most.” The four downlights, he 
points out, are from the 1920s and were 
salvaged from a library in Manchester. 
“Otherwise we rely on lamps.” Among 
the more unusual ones are a lamp made 
from string, two made from jet engine 
turbines and a treasure by Carlo Molli- 
no. Primitive perforated-metal air-con- 
ditioning ducts from the Victorian era 
run along the ceilings of the main room 
and could not be removed. 

Reed created a floating partition, par- 
allel to the windows, in the center of the 
room. “The height is less than two- 
thirds of the ceiling height, so the room 
still has unity and gets light.” On one 
side of the wall, an open dining area has 
been formed. A round bleached-oak 
table of Reed’s design, surrounded by 
chairs from a Singer sewing machine 
factory (the name Singer is stamped 
across their metal supports), sits under a 
prototype light fixture by Paul Verburg, 
which nods to Alexander Calder and 
“disrupts the otherwise perfect symme- 
try.” A pair of elegant and rare chairs 
with brass sabots by Leleu flank a 1920s 
cabinet faced in woven pearwood. 

The living area is defined by a low 
screen, which Reed made from Ameri- 
can black walnut and hinged with car- 
pet-binding tape, and a four-seater 
leather sofa from the seventies, flanked 
by side tables that are polished-concrete 
blocks. This area leads to the entrance, 
the utilitarian goods elevator and a 
group of small rooms—“probably old 
storage rooms”—that have become a 

larkroom and an office for Hayden. 
tl. south side of the center parti- 
, the oom basks in sunlight. A 

desk art \t and a reading area 

have b t up to one side of the high 


rmese bed. Above the fire- 
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place in this corner, a mounted plaster}| 
relief depicting a French soldier appears) 
to have been framed. “It’s an illusion, 2 
device—I just painted a square of colo 
behind him,” says the designer. “It wa 

the first piece I installed in the apart= 





At both ends of the bedroom area, Reed 
incorporated painted metal closets, raised 
on new oak legs, “that were once army 
filing cabinets,” he says. “Do you like 
the color—Ministry of Defence green? 

At the end of the apartment is the| 
kitchen area, which has black Corian) 
work surfaces that “imitate slate.” A’ 
light-flooded corridor leads to a bath f 
featuring slatted bleached-teak shelves, | 
brushed-nickel hardware and standard _ 
muted-green tiles in a brick-bond pat- 
tern. The floor is olive-green rubber 
tile. “We put butler’s sinks in the 
kitchen and bath—we had to. Anything. 
else would have been dwarfed.” | 

The effect is, above all, a comfortable © 
home for two people. “I don’t have the 
capacity to fulfill my desires the way my | 
clients have. I’m a thirty-four-year-old, | 
relatively new businessman, and this is 
how I live now—and I like the way I live.” 
The apartment is a unique and harmo- 
nious forum for interesting curios. “I’m 
not a collector. I love all measure of | 
things, from ancient artifacts to twenty- 
first-century pieces, which is what some © 
of these things will be.” (A few proto- 
types he owns are not yet in production.) 

“Something else always turns up— 
things shift and evolve—although this 
does in some ways represent a minor 
troll through my life,” he remarks, 
glancing around. A fifteenth-century — 
Vietnamese Buddha, an eighteenth- 
century French chair upholstered in 
gray flannel with zigzag seams that 
make it look inside out, a medallion 
sculpture by Graham Day based on an 
enlarged drain-cover design, seem like 
an irreverent grouping. “But I revere 
every piece,” says their owner. 

To sum up his design philosophy, 
Jonathan Reed quotes architect Charles 
F. A. Voysey, a fellow Yorkshireman, 
who said, “Never look at an ugly thing 
twice. It is fatally easy to get accustomed 
to corrupting influences.” Since devel- 
oping his new home, Reed has his own 
addendum: “But remember to look once, 
as you may learn something.” 0 
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Places to go, designs to 
see, from our advertisers... 


Step inside the private 
residences of eight Kips Bay 
Decorator Show House 
designers during Architectural 
Digest’s 3rd Annual Designer 
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MARY MEEHAN 


continued from page 271 
sofa, which has covered it for nearly six- 
ty years. Indeed, it emerges that Mee- 
han’s warming and complicating of this 
contemporary space has more to it than 
decorating techniques alone: Much of 
her furniture and many pictures and ac- 
cessories, largely eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century French in origin, have 
come down to her through her family, 
whose presence seems palpable. 
Meehan grew up in Dallas in a family 
she describes as aesthetically inclined. 
Between her mother and grandmother 
there were two houses in town, a farm 
and a ranch, all meticulously decorated 
in the French style, which she believes 
was popular in Texas because of its 
proximity to New Orleans. Her mother, 
in addition, had an art gallery and an- 
tiques shop in Dallas for a time; Mee- 
han, who lived in Paris after college, 
helped acquire the merchandise. “I 
learned to appreciate beautiful things 
from a very early age,” she explains. “My 
grandmother’s decorator, Nena Clai- 
borne, taught her, and she taught me. It’s 
remarkable how much you can learn 
just from being around knowledgeable 
people and asking the right questions.” 
If Mary Meehan’s apartment is a con- 
tinuation of these childhood environ- 


Much of Meehan’s 
furniture and 
many pictures and 
accessories have come 
down through her 
family, whose presence 
seems palpable. 


ments, it is also resolutely itself. In her 
previous apartment, following fashion, 


|| Meehan emphasized the English coun- 


iry style; she now finds herself prefer- 
ng a more Italianate and architectural 
ibility. “Taste does change with 
designer observes. “But then, 

1ed, so do lives. My approach 

more relaxed, more free- 

there’s something very 

in that. Whatever happens, hap- 


| oO mat hat, | know where my 
h 


1at much is for sure.” 0 


DAVID LAWS 


continued from page 278 
tiques. “There are no antiques shops 
here,” he says, “but occasional fairs. It’s 
important to buy locally; Tuscan furni- 
ture doesn’t look right in the Marches, 
where life is simpler, rougher. My fa 

vorite piece is a madia that Raymond 


_Flower had always had in the mill, 


something that looks like a sideboard 
but is designed for making bread. I coy- 
ered chairs with ticking—flat squares 
that wash easily, just tied to shape wi 
ropes—an idea borrowed from the Tuni | 
sian villa of Baron and Baroness d’Er-F 
langer.” The only evidence that a serious) 
designer has been there is the rosettes of 
ticking to disguise the grommets where} 
the rope threads through. There are no 
draperies; the old shutters do very well. 

Though Laws loves the region, his 
intent is not to live permanently at 
the mill. “I could never leave the urban- 
ity of London,” he explains, “but I need 
the tranquillity and balance of a place | 
like this. It’s best when I’m here alone or } 
sharing it with one or two good friends. 
The year before last I had a house party t 
every time I came, and I vowed never } 
again. This mill means too much to me. 

I can’t share it in a glib way.” 

His life there settles to an appropriate ) 
pace. The hills surround and protect; | 
the flowing river and the rattle of leaves : 
in the poplar trees can sound like rain at | 
night, but guests wake to open the shut- ) 
ters and find the sun is pouring in and 
that it is later in the day than they think. | 
The stones are immovable. “One night | 
there was an earthquake,” he says, “part 
of the series that hit Assisi so badly. The 
mill barely trembled.” 

His days slip by. He has coffee in the 
chair by the window in the study, then 
might take a book or his watercolors out 
to the grassy clearing that he says he has 
made “just tame enough.” The old mill- 
stones, worn smooth, are there if he 
needs a table, and Haydn quartets are | 
heard through the windows. “It’s a good 
place to think,” he says. “You can’t think 
small when you live in architecture as 
strong as this. 

“I love to walk in the evening, across 
the river,” continues David Laws. “I 
look back at the mill, see the light shin- 
ing through the narrow windows, and 
there’s so much magic that I can’t be- 
lieve it doesn’t all exist only in my imag- 
ination. I feel very lucky to be here.” O 
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The 5th Annual L.A. Art Show will 


be held at UCLA’s John Wooden 
Center the weekend of September 
24. A Gala Preview Benefit on 
Thursday night, September 23, 
co-sponsored by Architectural 
Digest, supports the UCLA 
Medical Center Art Program. 


This year’s show features major 
paintings and sculpture from 50 
of America’s most prestigious 
galleries. More than 1,000 varied and 
original works by 18th- and 19th-cen- 
tury European and American masters and 
major contemporary artists will be 
showcased. Represented artists include 
Rembrandt, de Kooning and Storrs. 


ARCHITECTURAL D 


Painters, from top 
to bottom: 

E. Martin Hennings, 
Asher B. Durand, 
Julien Dupré 





Courtesy of Nedra Matteucci Galleries 





Courtesy of Questroyal Fine Art 





Courtesy of Rehs Galleries, Inc 


The L.A. Art Show is presented by the Fine Art 
Dealers Association (FADA), a non-profit 
organization of established art dealers from 
across the United States dedicated to maintain- 


ing the highest degree of integrity. 


Gala Preview Benefit 
Thursday, September 23 
6:00-10:00 pm 

$100 per person 


L.A. Art Show 

Friday-Sunday, September 24-26 
$10 daily or $15 for entire s 
For daily hours and other inforn 
please call (800) 656-9278. 
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sicism that I’m used to.” He designed a 
Neoclassical-style bookcase to enclose 
the area for his bed in the alcove. From 
the living area you look at a handsome 
wall of books. Walk around to the back of 
the bookcase (which itself is L-shaped, 
making a miniature corridor), and there, 
cozily bracketed, is a double bed, the 
foot of which touches the window wall 
with that New York movie view. 

Snyder was helped in his adaptation 
of the apartment by his interest from 
youth in ways of dealing with small 
spaces. “I never really lived in New 
York,” he says, “but I grew up in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, which is only an 
hour and a half away by car, and from 
the time I had a driver’s license I was 
there all the time.” The nascent design- 
er’s favorite stop in the city was Ben- 
del’s, then on Fifty-seventh Street. The 
first floor—not big for a department 
store—was distinguished by Geraldine 
Stutz’s innovative series of boutiques 
along a central corridor. “I thought it 
was brilliant to have those very different 
intimate spaces beside each other. You 
had the maximum variety of experi- 
ences in the minimum amount of space.” 

Continuing with his Neoclassical 
corrective to the sleek shell he had cre- 
ated for himself, Snyder found a pair of 
nineteenth-century French chairs with 
griffins’ heads on the arms for the living 
area. “I had seen a similar pair in Paris, 
upholstered in taupe horsehair, that 
were perfect for a client,” recalls the de- 
signer. “But there was a mix-up with 
shipping arrangements, and we lost 
them. A year later I saw an identical pair 
in a New York shop. By that time the 
client had something else, so I bought 
them for myself.” He also has a nine- 
teenth-century Italian console table 
(“with the classic forms that I love”), a 
side table made from the top of an Ion- 
ic column and a set of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Italian chairs for the dining area, 
which he describes as “architectural.” 

The colors of the apartment, besides 
the shifting silver reflections of the 
glass, are mahogany, beige, taupe and 


| | black. Snyder stayed at the Carlyle for 
_ many years on New York visits and says, 


“Who could not love it? But after a 
ile the pink-and-green chintz of the 
palled a bit, and I wanted a more 

ultne atmosphere.” He also wanted 





a place to display his artwork. There a 
two Milton Avery engravings, one a 193 
portrait of a friend of Avery’s and the oth: 
er a portrait of Sally Avery, the artist 
wife, and two sets of eighteenth-ceny 
tury architectural prints, one in the din4 


_ ing area and the other in the bedroom. 


Interestingly, Snyder feels that the 
palette inside the apartment is similar to 
the colors of the view outside. “My fa: 
vorite time is in the morning,” he says, 
“when the mist and the stone and con4 
crete of the buildings are the sam@ 
shades I have inside. And then at night 
all the excitement of the twinkle of 
Manhattan is glittery black and white.” 

Snyder’s determination that the colo 
values and the architectural forms out- 
side be reflected inside, rather than just} 
letting the view play along one wall like 
a megascreen Weather Channel, is in 


and their geographic location. “I want 
to look out and know exactly where I) 
am, and I want the interior to reflect! 
that,” he says. “In Florida I want to see: 
palm trees and the water; in Santa Fe, 
where I rent a house, I want to see the } 
mountains; and here, of course, there’s : 
all of Manhattan. Clients tend to like 
what they’ve been comfortable with, | 
however, and when they want too much . 
damask in Southampton or heavy furni-— 
ture in Florida, I have to say, ‘We’re not 
in the city anymore, and we have to 
bring the interior into a relationship © 
with where we are geographically.’” 

As might be expected in a pied-a-— 
terre belonging to a busy designer, the © 
tiny, perfectly orchestrated space has _ 
several different uses. “When members 
of my staff are in town, we have meet- _ 
ings at the dining table,” he says. “And if © 
I want to entertain, six people can com- — 
fortably sit in the living area, move to 
the other side of the Regency screen to — 
the dining area to eat and then come 
back to the living area for coffee.” 

In the way that the apartment seems 
to expand to accommodate the uses it’s 
put to, it also looks much bigger, full of | 
classical furniture and modernist glass, 
than it did as raw space. “That’s what 
I always tell my clients will happen,” 
says this practiced craftsman. “And I just 
had to trust, when I saw this modest 
space with the spectacular view of Man- 
hattan, that it would be true for me.” 0 
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continued from page 309 

patetic pieces as a pair of nineteenth- 
century American bobbin-turned chairs 
upholstered in a ticking stripe, a nine- 
teenth-century oak writing table now 
used as a sofa table, an oval tea table 
with a tile inset, and a nineteenth-cen- 


tury American gateleg table with a . 


painted base. The room can also be re- 
marked for its multiplicity of tactile 
shapes, from the contours of the Thai 
glazed-pottery goat on a side table to 
the undulating arms of the late-nine- 
teenth-century American brass cande- 
labra purchased in nearby Sag Harbor 
to the barley-twist front legs of the 
English oak-and-wicker armchair. 

The smaller, more free-form area of 
the living room—Dunnam calls it the 
sitting room—holds a parchment, oak 
and nailhead octagonal table he de- 
signed in the Arts and Crafts style, a 
couple of late-nineteenth-century oak 
side chairs with a “sexy curve” to their 
backs and, hard by the staircase, an An- 
glo-Indian teak daybed (its pillows were 
made from a handloomed silk shawl 
that Dunnam discerned in the night 
market at Chiang Mai). Most of the col- 
or and liveliness in this part of the room 
derive from the hooked rug that the 
designer modeled on a 1930s American 
rug: It shimmers with an astonishing 
assortment of hues, ranging from but- 
tery creams to soft sage greens and deep- 
er forest greens. 

Since the good-size kitchen is just off 
the living room, steps were taken to 
make it look casual and cozy rather than 
strictly utilitarian. “Unlike the kitchen 
in an apartment, the kitchen of a house 
in the country is a place where everyone 
likes to spend time,” says Dunnam. But 
casualness and coziness didn’t preclude 
imagination: This, after all, is a kitchen 
that features marble-mosaic backsplash- 
es and countertops, not to mention nick- 
el-plated chicken wire that Dunnam 
found in England and had fitted into the 
upper cabinet doors because “it’s far 
more interesting than glass.” The knots 
in a segment of the groove board, de- 
spite having been properly sealed by the 
contractor, ended up bleeding through 
—and, Dunnam marvels, “they look 


| great, they look ‘fauxed’ on the wall.” 


He remains a stickler for texture: The 
ing looks like pressed tin but is actu- 
y Lincrusta Walton—a combination 


of wood pulp and linseed oil applie 
like wallpaper and then painted ovey 
“Tt’s an oyster color,” he says. “Reme 
ber, we are at the beach.” | 

The kitchen floor, pine with a combed 
glaze—“I didn’t want tile; wood floo 
| 
| 
i 


are easier on the feet” arable on in 


‘the new glassed-in porch. There, thre 


walls were configured to yield no fewe 
than fourteen windows, each cappeé¢ 
with a transom window, that collectives 
ly became the main presence in thé 
room. The glazed-pottery fireplace tile 
sport a primitive Minoan fish pattert 
and are bordered by a black-and-cream# 
marble mosaic, but there is adamantly 
no mantel shelf, for simplicity’s sake 
“Simplicity is the thread that binds the 
rooms of this house together,” Dunnam 
says. He had the round teak dining table | 
made in India; he took his inspiratio 
for the chairs from Samuel Marx’s 1940s 
dining chairs, then went on to cover 
them in handwoven raffia from Gua- 
temala and to add wood splines at the 
outside edges of the backs and seats. 

Dunnam also designed the glassed-inj 
porch’s sofa, an oak frame with a geo- 
metric seat rail and a pierced cross 
stretcher connecting the legs. “It’s very) 
deep,” he points out. “Two people can 
lie on it at either end, and its back 
and arms are low so as not to obstruct: 
the garden view.” The material it’s up- 
holstered in—a taupe acrylic. canvas re- 
sembling linen—is so practical, het 
claims, it can weather being rained on if 
houseguests forget to close the win- 
dows. Primitive metal sconces fitted 
with mica, also of Dunnam’s devising, 
give a warm glow in the evenings. In 
summer a sandy abaca carpet cushions 
the feet; it is relieved in winter by an- 
other 1880s ingrain. 

The runner on the steps is punctuat- 
ed by big bronze nailheads. “I was tired 
of seeing conventional stair rods,” the 
designer explains. “I wanted to add some 
visual interest to the neutral palette of 
sisal going up the stairs.” In the master 
bedroom, an iron bed with integral gilt 
orbs brings to mind a child’s Tinker- 
toys, or a cluster of DNA molecules. 
The antique textile bedcovering, a re- 
versible ingrain fabric that’s eggplant 
(for winter) on one side and yellowy 
beige (for summer) on the other, sets 

continued on page 334 
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NEWEL. 
The largest and most extraordinary 
antiques resource in the world. 


wae ee Art ot Se ae 425 East 53rd Street, New York, NY, 10022 
_ Tel: (212)758-1970. Fax: (212)371-O166 E-mail: info@newel.com Web: www.newel.com 








Appliances for the Kitchen of a New Era. 


By Gaggenau. 
Built-in kitchen appliances from Gaggenau 


express a consistent attitude: the quest for the ideal balance of perfect form, 
highest technology, most attractive appearance and basic practicality. Anyone 
who professes to have good taste knows the Gaggenau line. In each of these 
appliances lies the experience, the ability and the know-how of our specialist. 
Every one of these units stands out in terms of its unique advantages and the 
quality of materials and workmanship. Above all, Gaggenau appliances have 
been awarded many design prizes for their simple beauty and functional design. 

The first built-in kitchen appliances 
to be launched in Europe bore the distinguished Gaggenau name. Today this 
built-in appliance collection symbolizes the progress attained in kitchen 
technology. For many demanding and discerning people in Europe, North and 
South America, the Near and Far East, the name Gaggenau is synonymous 
with the greatest achievements in kitchen design. 

An attractive example is the Gaggenau EB 184: 


The new Gaggenau series of stainless steel behind glass built-in ovens. 





Beautiful styling. Clean lines. Reduction to the essential. The beauty of a 
stainless steel appliance without the inevitable problem of fingerprints, due 
to the glass backed by stainless steel, surface of the oven. The 27 inch wide 
Gaggenau EB 184/185 with its panoramic front makes it elegant and easy 
to maintain. 

Would you like to find out more about this 
exceptional oven and the other unique appliances in the Gaggenau collection? 
We will send you the new Gaggenau Magazine! Please call Gaggenau USA Corp. 


at 800-929-9808 or visit us at www.Gaggenau.com. The Difference is Gaggenau. 
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BRUETON . 


\&D BUILDING 
97s IRD AVE, NEW YORK, NY 10022 
212.838.1630, FAX 212.838.1652, 800.221.6783 
WWW.BRUETON.COM, EMAIL: BRUETON@AOL.COM 
NTA * BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND © DALLAS « DANIA © HOUSTON e LOS ANGELES 
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Bronze 
4 ft. high, 6 ft. long 
Available 14” high x 18” long 
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JERRY SOBLE 
Sculptor 


GALLERY AND DECORATOR 
INQUIRIES ARE WELCOME 


SCULP PURE FOR INTERIOR » GARDEN 
RESIDENTIAL * COMMERCIAL 


Michigan (248) 683-4364 - Florida (941) 383-8921 
3819 LaPlaya - Orchard Lake, Michigan 48324 


All sculptures are limited editions - Studio visitation invited - Video and brochure available 
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| Av ne | Interior/Exterior Textiles 
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93101 ¢ 805.965.6535 ° FAX: 805.965.629 


CIATI DESIGNS, INC. ¢ 614 SANTA BARBARA ST., SANTA BARBARA, CA 
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Every Great Kitchen Starts With A Great Idea. 
Presenting The Monogram Stainless Side-By-Side. 











So 


You dream, you plan, and finally one day you begin. And when you 
build that kitchen of your dreams around the Monogram Collection, 
you ve made a great decision. Because it incorporates the best of both 
European and American design into a superior series of professional, 
free-standing and built-in appliances. 

The Monogram Side-by-Side is a perfect example. The pristine 
exterior is completely encased in stainless steel. Yet this striking look is 
overshadowed only by its superb performance. Its QuietSound System 
significantly reduces noise. Separate individual compartments keep 
delicate foods fresher and crisper. Adjustable, spillproof shelves and 
gallon-sized doorbins make storage and cleaning easier than you 





ever imagined. 

And every Monogram appliance has a feature no one else can 
offer. GE’s reputation for quality service and its program of 
customized services. Call 800.626.2000 for our detailed brochure 
and the Monogram dealer nearest you. And make a great start. 
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very special oceanfront 


Kea Lani Villas 
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1880's Double Butcher Block - Length 79”, Depth 28”, Height 60” 


Discover the best and largest selection of FRENCH antique store furniture and decorative accessories. 


1011 Twenty- Fifth Sia ex 3rd St.) SF, CA, 94107 * Tel. 415.642.6440 Fax 415.642.6410 
www.thebutlerandthechef.com 
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Turkish Oushak 3" Quarter 19™ Century 10’9” x 19’6” (3.28 x 5.96cm) 


Consulting Service: 


Galerie Shabab New York, Inc. is pleased to ofter complimentary expert advice to 
individuals wishing to arrange for preservation, appraisals and exclusive purchases as well 
as discreet sale of Antique Rugs & Period Tapestries by cash payment throughout the world. 
Contact Mr. Jorge Oheb at 212 725 5444. 


A SHOWCASE FOR THE FINEST 
-AntTiogue RuG & PERIOD TAPESTRIES 


| | 2 Mapison AveNuE New YorRK City New YorK 10016 
PHONE 212 725 5444 FAX 212 725 4554 WWW.GALERIESHABAB.COM 


AN APPOINTMENT IS SUGGESTED 
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Call 1-888-633-0465. 
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Come to your senses. 


Carpet shown: Florence #938 Paprika from the Port City Collection - 100% DuPont Antron® Legacy Nylon 
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ELIJAH SLOCUM 


FINE HANDMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGELES DENVER NEW YORK 
8360 Melrose Avenue - Los Angeles - CA 90069 


: 323.655.1263 


Fax: 323.655.0936 - www.elijahslocum.com 


Enhance your home and health with an exquisite SwimEx 
aquatic system. With patented laminar flow technology, 
SwimEx generates a deep, even current up to 6.5 mph. Its 
compact modular design fits within existing structures. 


Match your decor with a palette of tiles, fixtures, and other 


decorative selections. Get the benefits of superiority. 
Get the benefits of SwimEx. Priceless at $25,000 and up. 


V SwimEx 


Defining Aquatic Therapy” 
For more information call 800-877-7946 


or visit our website at www.swimex.com 
P.O. Box 328 + Warren, RI 02885 
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babe ARTISTIC BATH & TILE 
Collection 727 Route US. Paramus NJ 07652 


201-670-610 

719 - Ave New York, NY 10003 
212-727-9331 

BATH & aU DESIGN CENTER 
A Kamen Showroo 

53 N. Pe Denes CO 80203 
303-777-22 


BILLIE SAME LTD. 
oe “ats Place #429, Boston, MA 02210 


DESIGN CENTER OF THE AMERICAS 
1855 Griffin Rd. Showroom A455 


Dania, FL 33 
954-930-5997 
EDELMANN PL 


UMBING 
es ee Cleveland, OH 44144 


EUROBATH & TILE 

2915 Redhill Avenue, Suite 102, 
C oe Mesa, CA 92626 
714-545-2284 


EUROBATH & TILE 
1923 Market Street, Denver, CO 80202 
303-298-8453 


FINISHING TOUCHES 
16 West Carver Street, Huntington, NY 11743 
516-351-5959 


HARDWARE DESIGNS INC. 

135 New Dutchlane, Fairfield, NJ 07004 
973-808-0207 

HEROLD WHOLESALE 


20830 canes Highway, Oak Park, MI 48237 
248-398-4 


ees HUDSON ASSOCIATES, L 
Markle Design Center, Piiladehhna P PA 19103 


TKO & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
230 ee Center, Dallas, TX 75207 


a A. | DES GNERS PLUMBING & HARDWARE 


) 


ie SINC. 

ae Street, South Norwalk, CT 06856 
KOLSON INC. 

653 Middle Neck Road, Great Neck, NY 11023 

516-487-1224 
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; LAVISH FINE ART OF PLUMBING 
Faucet on Empire 51 Greentield Ave, Ardmore PA 19003 
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t 
Weathered Brass 203-792-1250 sie 
; ; THE Say INC. 
on Vitreous China. ae pee Drive, Sacramento, CA 95827 
Maurice Herbeau 11835 Dublin Blvd, Dublin, CA 94568 
as 899-1234 
1906 een Adams Street, San Francisco, CA 94013 
Cobia wera CD PERCE. PECORATIVE HARDWARE & 
At the Herbeau 6823 Snider Plaza, Dallas, TX 75205 


Galleries Listed 6869, B Geen Oaks Road, Fort Worth, TX 76116 


Ad Sai PLUMBING SUPPLY 
os My Mies Street, Santa Barbara, CA 93103 
5 


UNION HARDWARE 
Ge Ave., Bethesta, MD 20814 
3 


WATERWARE 
1829 S. State Street, Chicago, IL 60616 
312-225-4549 


For Free Literature FAX: 1-800-547-0084 
www.herbeau.com 
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Bill Miller P 


Natural wood floors 
increase in warmth and 
character with every 
passing year. Why would 
you want anything else? 


Call today for our 
brochure on the 
Authentic American Floor ™ 





vw.wideplankflooring.com 
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800-636-0134 to the trade 
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DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIT-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
PEC ORM DME eel ae er 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your customers will appreciate the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


TCU RL CRC EN AM Ce Ce 


+ No inventory investment -- you pay nothing with your order 
Se ae me) a 

+ Return unsold covers for full credit 

SOS TIO RHE em CSM TM es CUE May 

- Guaranteed on-time delivery each month 

eS RC LC Ue 


If you call right away, we'll send you a Pe luvite retail display rack — 
FREE with your first order. Mes 


Call 1-800-435-5003, ask for Bonnie and get started today! 





PRESENTS THE 


New York Armory 
Antiques Show 


7TH REGIMENT ARMORY 
PARK AVENUE AT 67TH STREET, NYC 


September 29- 
October 3 





The source for more decorators, 
designers and collectors 
than any other antiques show. 


Make it your source, too! 


WEDNESDAY 4-9 PM 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY & SATURDAY NOON-9 PM 


SUNDAY NOON -6 PM 


ADMISSION $10.00 ~—- TEL: (212)472-1180 or 0590 
Visit our website: WWW.WENDYANTIQUESSHOWS.COM 
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Places to go, designs to see, from Architectural Digest advertisers... 


Driving Design 





G7 - ~ 
Join Architectural Digest at the ATSC'S 17th Co BEACH 
Pelican Hill Golf Club to view CONCOURS D'ELEGANCE 
the finest examples of automo- }LINCOLN 


tive design at ATSC’s 17th 
Annual Newport Beach Concours 
d'Elegance on October 3. 





Funds raised support the Assessment and Treatment Services Center 
(ATSC), a non-profit family counseling center. For 25 years 
ATSC has intervened in the lives of youth at risk by providing 
professional evaluation and family therapy at no charge. 


~The event will showcase 
more than 150 vintage and 
classic cars, plus superb new 
production vehicles in the Architectural Digest 

}~ Motoring Pavilion. Concours highlights include a —_—_ Sunday, October 3, 1999 10 am to4pm = Admission is $20. 

Hot Rod display and the featured Marque, Packard, Pelican Hill Golf Club For information, tickets 
which marks its 100th anniversary. Newport Coast, CA or exhibitor applications, 
| call (949) 225-4105, x12. 





| Fighting for the Cure _ “Patterns Through Time” Contest 


Saks Fifth Avenue is partnering with 


The Council of Fashion Designers of The finely-detailed patterns of Mottahedeh dinnerware reflect a rich history 
America to raise funds for Fashion Targets steeped in design and culture, from 17th-century Bavaria to 19th-century 
Breast Cancer during an extraordinary China. Match the Mottahedeh pattern names—Duke of Gloucester, Merian, 
shopping weekend with designer personal Waterdance-with the descriptions below and we will enter you to win the 
appearances and other festivities. Visit Grand Prize: 4 five-piece place settings of the pattern of your choice (of the 3 
any of Saks Fifth Avenue’s 58 stores from shown; approx. retail value: $1,300). Four runners-up will win a Mottahedeh 
September 23-September 26, when two lobed tray (approx. retail value: $50). Send your entry to: “Patterns Through 
percent of all sales will be donated to Time” Contest, Architectural Digest, 4 Times Square, New York, NY 10036. 
Fashion Targets Breast Cancer and local For information on Mottahedeh and a retailer near you, call (800) 242-3050. 


charity partners. With donations from 
national corporate sponsors, Saks hopes 
to raise over one million dollars to fight 
breast cancer. For more information, 
please call (212) 940-4249. 





DUKE OF GLOUCESTER MERIAN WATERDANCE 





Announcing hot shopping picks and cool 
savings for members of MasterCard 


Beeecie et Online! A. This pattern is fashioned after an original Chinese export plate (ca. 1725), 


with a center motif inspired by a widely-known volume of botanicals. 


Become a member today and receive a 
free monthly e-mail featuring values and 
offers on your favorite brands and mer- 
chandise. Simply sign up by visiting C. Created for William Henry (ca. 1770), this exquisite pattern is one of the 
www.mastercard.com/enroll, where you finest examples of the Rococo style. 

can personalize a list of your shopping 


B. Adapted from 19th-century Chinese watercolor drawings in the Winterthur 
Library, this pattern reflects designs originally produced for British export. 


A 3 RULES: NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter, write style name with corresponding letter on a postcard or letter and 
interests. mail to: “Patterns Through Time” Contest, Architectural Digest, 4 Times Square, New York, NY 10036. Entry must 
be received by November 30, 1999. Only one entry per envelope. Must be a U.S. resident to enter. Winners will be selected in a random 
= ™ drawing from all correct entries on or about December 2, and notified by mail. One Grand Prize winner will receive 4 five-piece place settings of 
MasterCard, Exclusives the pattern of their choice (of the 3 listed; approx. retail value: $1,300). Four runners-up will receive a Mottahedeh lobed tray (retail value: $50) 
ON kot E Employees of Condé Nast Publications and Mottahedeh, Inc. and their ad agencies and members of their families are not eligible, Subject to all 
federal, state and local laws and regulations. Void in Puerto Rico and where prohibited. In case of unavailability, a prize of equal or greater value 
will be substituted. For a list of winners, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to entry address after December 15, 1999. 
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ARTHUR DUNNAM 


FELICITY WIGAN 





continued from page 332 
the color scheme. The pigmented Vene- 
tian-stucco walls—a measured blend of 
khaki and moss green—complement 
the Wilton carpet, fashioned by Dun- 
nam after an American hooked rug in 
eggplant, olive, gold and beige. The oak 
chest is English Arts and Crafts, the 
chaises Anglo-Indian teak. The early- 
morning sun streams in through an ocu- 
lus. The bedroom feels like a loft in both 
its spareness and its volume of space. 
Across the sisal-covered landing is a 
minuscule guest bedroom—much like a 
ship’s cabin—with cupboards and draw- 
ers built into every square inch of the 
eaves. What it lacks in floor space it 
makes up for in high ceilings. The walls 
are upholstered in a blue-and-cream 
printed fabric with a lattice pattern. Un- 
painted wood shutters filter the light. 
“The first houseguest to arrive on a 
weekend always chooses this room be- 
cause it’s so cocoonlike,” Dunnam says. 
The decorator’s East Hampton cot- 
tage is, for a wonder, undecorated-look- 
ing; it whispers its elegance. And for 
a much-sought-after professional like 
Dunnam, whose work takes him all over 
the world, it serves a dual purpose: “This 
house keeps me grounded, after an in- 


“When what you’ve 
got is a cottage, 
you shouldn’t try 
to turn it into 


the Villa Rotonda,” 


says Dunnam. 








variably crazy week. It also lets me wear 
a different hat—it lets ve be the client.” 

A couple of Labor Days ago, Arthur 
Dunnam threw a big birthday party for 
himself, inviting a hundred and fifty 
guests for dinner and another hundred 
afterward for dancing. The house and 
the garden, where he erected a huge 
tent, functioned as one. “Every door was 
open, every window—and it was all lit 
by candle,” he reflects, “supplement- 
ed by a preposterously beautiful full 
moon. My little cottage seemed as com- 
modious and compiete as any sprawling 


uuntry house.” CJ 


“with bow windows at both ends. They 











continued from page 299 
Draperies like these are such trea-}} 
sures that if she moves, they come} 








Wigan and Loudon’s previous houselfi 
were twenty-three inches lower, so pel- 


tailed. The drawing room is very long, 


space. Carter spotted a bronze ram’s 
head on a table and thought, Why notify 
get a dozen more and use them as 
finials? He did, and their dark colori} 
gave heft to the draperies. 

For the garden hall, Wigan and Car- 
ter decided to make draperies from an 
Aubusson carpet cut in half. They hung 
it, but, as Loudon noted, “it looked like } 
a carpet cut in half.” “He was right,” says ; 
Wigan. “So now we have some great 
Aubusson cushions.” 

Perfection is always on her mind. “I | 
talk to friends,” she says, “and all the 
while I’m noticing a flower that is not in 
just the right place or a bare spot where 
I could add more. Rooms need pro- 
fusion, and sometimes clients find it 
difficult to make so many decisions. 
They get as far as the wallcovering and 
draperies, then become confused. Of 
course they do. The room is still empty. 
I can’t spend a whole afternoon de- 
ciding on just one lion, so I often say, 
“Trust me and come back in a month.’ 
Then I fill the house.” 

For her next project, Wigan is think- 
ing of opening a shop in an old wood- 
cutter’s cottage on the estate. It would 
serve as a base for The Pusey Collec- 
tion, her own favorite things sold pri- 
vately to friends and other designers: 
chairs, lamps, glass, garden furnishings 
and all the other things that, taken to- 
gether, define the style of Pusey House 
and its residents. 

This is an English country house lived 
in as it ought to be. Felicity Wigan’s 
decorating includes the entire house- 
hold—there are dog beds (one canopied) 
and huge bowls of water in every room. 
All is in order and flourishing: The new 
rose gardens are coming along nicely, 
and a cascade has just been built at the 
end of the lake. “If you’re lucky enough 
to have been brought up in an English 
country house,” she says, “it’s second na- 
ture to look after it well.” 0 





itinued from page 323 


s teeny space—John and I, a yellow 
brador and two Norwich terriers.” 

(The house is essentially all windows 
d doors and a screen Eo where, 
ihn Nelson says, “we really live.” Its 
cor, with whirligigs, hooked rag rugs 
da girls’ school dining table, is far 

@pre eclectic than simply ‘regional. 

ICottrell finds that blending rustic and 
bholstered pieces and paying ; scrupulous 
ention to scale are two ways to avoid 
e perils of country kitsch. Putting this 
to practice, he’s created a down-home 
imnucopia, mixing a linen-covered Louis 


+“T’'m nota person who 
can just say, ‘Bomb 
t out, push it out,’” says 
Cottrell. “I’ve learned 
how to make the 
most of whatever I 
| have to work with.” 


IV sofa, an Irish pine table, a plump 
french chaise and a mudroom’s dry sink. 
Tis oe of fabrics kept him from do- 
“a full Adirondack empty-windows 

g.” Creamy faded Indian cotton drap- 
ries in the living room, printed with 
eer, goats and pigs, go as well with his 
edroom’s mallard duck draperies as 
hey do with the wild turkeys and geese 
hat actually migrate through this world. 

“You know,” Cottrell says, “all of these 

ickory chairs were made in Indiana.” 

“And they still are,” John Nelson adds. 

It’s big business for the Indiana state 
prisons. They make a lot of furniture.” 

| “But when you purchase a chair,” says 
Cottrell, “you have to sign a document 
saying that it won't go out of the state.” 

“Not to worry,” says Nelson. “All the 

ickory in the cabin was made in the 
irties and forties. And we’re not plan- 
ning to move it anywhere.” 

Time is an authentic presence in this 
household. A hickory-twig bed from the 
Ozarks fretted like an antique snowshoe 
and a forties woven sassafras rocker ex- 
hibit age and pliability. An eighteenth- 
century Provengal mantel came into 
Cottrell’s life thirty-six years ago. Drap- 
ery bolts had been squirreled away for 














JOHN COTTRELL 


decades. (A Cottrell tip: “Buy what you 
love; you'll eventually find the perfect 
spot for it.”) Nelson is always adding 
paintings—and more of the amusing 
folk art carved deer and dogs he’s col- 
lected for years—to the well-filled walls. 

“T used to think, Wouldn’t it be nice 
to be back there and just can?” Cottrell 


muses. “We used to can big time when I 
was a kid. Well, of course I find myself 
busily fixing up houses instead. But I 
still get as close to canning as I’m able. 
I'll put on my suspenders, go out to the 
kitchen garden, whip up some ham and 
green beans or buy a bunch of strawber- 
ries and just make jam.” 0 
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readerdirectory 


To receive information from these excellent companies, simply fill out the postage-paid card and return it to Architectural Dige 
Reader Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 01203-5256. Be sure to enclose a check or money order for any priced item(s). 


ARCH ITECT URAL DIGEST 


Each brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 


AROUND-THE-WORLD TRAVEL 


International Travel/Cruises 


1°Please send me all of the items in this category. 


2:Australia Tourist Commission. For customized 
travel to Australia, contact Swain Australia Tours—12 
years’ experience. Call (800) 227-9246. Free literature. 


3-Barbados. A Vacation Beyond Your Imagination: 
stroll on soft pink and white sand; sail alongside flying 
fish. Call your travel agent or (888)-BARBADOS. 


4°Crystal Cruises. Experience gracious, attentive ser- 
vice and the ultimate in worldwide luxury cruising aboard 
Six-Star Crystal Harmony and Crystal Symphony. For a 

complimentary brochure, call (800) 820-6663. 


5*Cunard. Cruise the world or cross the Atlantic. Enjoy 
timeless elegance, incomparable service, intriguing desti- 
nations and, quite simply, a more cultured experience. 
Call your travel counselor or (800) 7-CUNARD. 


*MasterCard Vacations™. Offering great prices on 
superior vacation packages and cruises. Speak to an 
expert travel consultant today. Call (800) 458-8055. 


6*Norwegian Cruise Line. What is The Norwegian 
Way? More service per guest, more adventure per cruise 
and more information per inquiry. Call (800) 327-7030. 


7+Seabourn Cruise Line. Choose between three styles 
of intimate ships, each offering its own distinct interpreta- 
tion of luxury, personalized Scandinavian service and 
comfort. Call your travel counselor or (800) 929-9391. 


United States Travel 


8-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


9-The Breakers. Palm Beach’s most luxurious ocean- 
front getaway. If ever there was a reason to indulge, this is 
it. For more information, call toll-free (888)-BREAKERS. 


10*Halekulani. On the shores of Honolulu, find sereni- 
ty, understated elegance and incomparable service. 
Hawaii's only AAA 5 Diamond hotel for accommoda- 
tions and restaurant. Call (800) 367-2343 or visit 
www.halekulani.com 


11+New York Palace Towers. This 5-Diamond hotel 
offers the epitome in personal service, elegance and 
comfort. Call (800)-PALACE-T. 

12°The Peninsula Beverly Hills. This intimate hotel 
is the natural habitat of the discerning traveler who 
prizes privacy, personal attention and innovative ser- 
vices in a setting of understated luxury. 

13*San Francisco Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
Complete visitor kit to the celebrated City by the Bay 
and the home of the “World’s Best Restaurants” 
includes “Preferred Travel to San Francisco with Visa 
Guide” with 300 special offers. 

14-Scottsdale. Discover Scottsdale, Arizona and 
experience the heart and soul of the American 
Southwest. Be here now. Call the Scottsdale 
Convention & Visitors Bureau at (800) 236-7026. 
15+Utah. Free color travel guide to Utah’s scenic won- 
ders, including photos, maps, destinations, accommo- 
dations. Call (800)-UTAH-FUN or visit Utah.com 
16+The Venetian Resort Hotel & Casino. Located at 
the very heart of the Las Vegas Strip, we offer guests 
the largest standard accommodations in the world. 
Free rack brochure available. 


ART & ANTIQUES 


17+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


18*Abraham Moheban & Son. Four generations of 
expertise at your service. A world-class collection of 


antique Oriental, European, oversized and unusual 
rugs. For information, call (800) 247-0001. 


19*Antiquarian Traders. 75-page full-color catalog 
representing our collection of American Victorian, Art 
Nouveau, Art Deco, architectural items. Catalog, $25. 
20°Art by Loyd. Contemporary original paintings, 
Giclee reproductions, various media, limited and 
unlimited editions, low-cost matted prints. Call 

(808) 875-8841 or visit www.ArtByLoyd.com 


21-Beauvais Carpets. Color catalog illustrates 15 
examples of world-class carpets from a collection of 
over 1,000 rare antique carpets and tapestries. $10. 


22-Belvedere Antiques. A superb collection of 
Continental 18" to early 19" century furniture and works 
of art. Visit www.dir-dd.com/belvedere.html or our 
gallery by appointment. 


23-The Butler & The Chef. French antique furniture 
and accessories from the 16" century to early 20" centu- 
ry from bistro, restaurant, bakery and various stores. 


24-Circline.com Access thousands of fine antiques 
from the world’s most renowned dealers—includes 
pricing, description and photos. 

25-Collectors Editions. Offering catalog sheets, price 
lists and biographies on our contemporary artists, their 
paintings and limited editions. Call (800) 736-0001. 


26-Dana Queen Studios. Original oils and fine art 
limited editions by internationally known artist Dana 
Queen. Specializing in wildlife, marine life and florals. 
Call toll-free (877) 988-1886. 


27°Darius Corp. A unique collection of decorative 
late 19" & early 20" century Oriental and European 
rugs and antique tapestries featuring one-of-a-kind 
designs and oversized pieces. Call (212) 644-6600. 
28-Doris Leslie Blau. Eclectic array of decorative car- 
pets in both Oriental and European weaves with emphasis 
on late 19" and early 20" centuries. Color palette and 
uniqueness of design of foremost consideration. 


29°F. J. Hakimian. Rare, one-of-a-kind period 
European and Oriental carpets—late 18" century to Art 
Deco. Large selection of oversized carpets. No 
brochure. Telephone (212) 371-6900; fax (212) 753-0277. 
30*The Federalist. Handmade reproductions from 
the 18" and early 19" centuries. Free catalog. 
31°Great Gatsby’s. Offering every necessity for a life 
of luxury: antiques to investment art, garden statues & 
structures, gates & fountains, classic cars and much 
more. Free catalog. www.gatsbys.com 

32° Guarisco Gallery, Ltd. Internationally renowned 
gallery specializing in 19" & 20" century European 
and American paintings, watercolors and sculpture. 
Send away for our 100-page color catalog, $15. 
33+Haughton International Fairs. The International 
Fine Art & Antique Dealers Show (Oct. 15-21). The 
International 20" Century Arts Fair (Nov. 27-Dec. 1). 
Both at The Seventh Regiment Armory, NYC. 
34+Heritage House Galleries. Hand-painted master- 
piece re-creations from $1,000. Renowned for our 
custom quality and unsurpassed service. For a compli- 
mentary brochure and consult: ition, call (800) 890.9028 


35-36> Illustration House. The special box edition of 
The Illustrator in America 1880-1980, autographed by 
the authors and containing an original, hé ind- -lipped 
illustration, Circle (#35) for Harry Beckhoff edition, 
$175. Circle (#36) for Frederic Gruger edition, $225 
37+Manhattan Art & Antiques Center, Free 
brochure with listings of gallery owners, product cat 
gories, specialties, gallery highlights and special features 
38*Mansour. The Mansour Collection inc! 

selection of highly decorative carpets datin 

17" century to present in addition to extraor« 
15°-19"-century European tapestries 


















39*Mark Murray Fine Paintings. Please sendaway |x 
for our catalog illustrating European and American 
paintings from 1830-1930. $20. 


40*McGary Studios. Dave McGary specializes in 
Native American bronze images which are displayed in 
private, corporate and museum collections. 


41*Media Arts Group. Known as the Pointer of 
Light™, Thomas Kinkade is America’s most published 4 t 
artist and has captured the imagination of millions. 

Call (408) 657-1554 or visit www.ThomasK inkade.com 


42-Mill House Antiques. Enormous selection with 
country charm—a designer’s paradise of English and 
French antique furniture, accessories, chandeliers and 
works of art. Free brochure, call (203) 263-3446. 


43-Nedra Matteucci Galleries. Specializes in the 
Taos Society of Artists, classic Western, American 
Impressionism, leading contemporary painters and 
sculptors, and much more. Newsletters available. 


44-Niermann Weeks. Over 400 designs of fine tradi- 
tionally-inspired lighting, furniture, textiles and acces- 
sories. Literature, $50. 

45+ Questroyal Fine Art, LLC. A superb collection 
of 19" and early 20" century American Art. Emphasis 
on Hudson River School, Luminism, Impressionism. 
46+ Randall Tysinger Antiques. Please send away for 
a free brochure or visit us at www.randalltysinger.com 


47-Red Baron’s Antiques. Auctions/retail featuring 
architectural antiques, decorative arts and collectibles 
spanning four continents and three centuries. Spec- 
lalties include chandeliers, mantels, palatial furniture, 
garden statuary. Free catalog, (404) 252-3770. 

48° Safavieh Carpets. Offering a free, informative guide 
to basic categories of hand-made Oriental rugs, including 
illustrations, weaving techniques and maintenance. 
49-Thomas Nygard Gallery. Specializing in 19” & 20” 
century American art with an emphasis on historical 


Western art of the Northern Plains, Rocky Mountains and 
the Southwest. 


AUTOMOTIVE ‘Ti 


50+ Please send me all of the items in this category. 
51*Acura. The Acura 3.2TL. The car that brings 
luxury and performance together. For more informa- 
tion, please call (800)-TO-ACURA or visit us at 
www.acura.com (U.S. market only). 

52*Audi of America. The Audi A6. Can one car 
change the way you look at all cars? For more informa- 
tion, visit us at www.audiusa.com 

53°Buick Park Avenue. Luxury. Pure and simple. 
For more information on this elegant luxury 

sedan, call (800) 4A-BUICK or visit us at 
www.parkavenue.buick.com 


54*Jaguar. A sleek combination of luxury and per- 
formance, the Jaguar S-TYPE is unmistakably a 
Jaguar. For more information, call (800) 4-JAGUAR 


or Visit Www. jaguar.com/us 


55+Lexus. Send away for a free brochure on the highly 
acclaimed Lexus Automobiles—the result of our relent- 
less pursuit of perfection. 

56-Lincoin LS. Stirring performance. Refined 
amenities. You'll find satisfying measures of both in 
this all-new luxury sport sedan. Call (877) 2-DRIVE-LS 
or visit www.lincolnvehicles.com 

57*Mercedes-Benz USA. For a complimentary bro- 
chure about the newest Mercedes-Benz ML 320, the 
ML 430 and the ML 55 AMG, call (800)-FOR-MERCEDES 
or visit www.MBUSA.com 


58° Nissan. The new 2000 Nissan Maxima. For 
more information, call (800) 896-9694 or visit 
nissandriven.com 











Saab Cars, USA. Saab vs. the ordinary. Challenging 
ventional thinking to make better cars. For details, call 
))}-SAAB-USA or visit us at www.saabusa.com 

Toyota Land Cruiser. The true measure of a sport 
ity vehicle is not where you can go, but rather 


ere it has been. For more information, visit us at 
.toyota.com or call (800)-GO-TOYOTA. 


JILDING MATERIALS 






























































Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


American Slate Company. Free color brochures of 
finest natural slate materials in a large range of colors 
1 sizes for flooring and roofs. 


Andersen Windows & Patio Doors. Building or 
nodeling? Before you make a window decision, get 
prmative guides from the Andersen Literature Library. 
ll (800) 4264261. 

Conklin’s Authentic Antique Barnwood. Barnwood 


d over decades. Antique flooring, recycled lumber from 
imed barns ready for a new life. Free color brochure. 


Enkeboll Designs. An elegant selection of architectural 
odcarvings, including capitols, moldings, onlays, panels, 

. Stocked in maple, red oak or cherry. Catalog, $20. 
*Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. Offering the 130-page, 

hly illustrated The Collection, $10. 

*HEBEL Building Systems. Free catalog details an 
a-lightweight concrete building material. 

*Hyde Park Fine Art of Mouldings. Your single 

e for the most beautiful architectural and ornamental 
aster mouldings. Literature, $12. 


*Johns Manville. Comfort Therm™ poly-encapsulated 
s and rolls produce high insulating performance with 
s dust and itching during installation. Available for wall, 
nd control and underfloor applications. 


*Loewen Windows. Windows with impressive energy 
iciency & the beauty of Douglas Fir wood construction. 


*Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
eplace mantels in the business, priced from $1,000 to 
.200. Excellent technical support for installation and 
plications. (800) 600-8336 for free literature. 

*Omnia. Solid brass locksets and architectural hard- 
are of fine quality since 1964. A variety of finishes and 
signs. Free brochure, (973) 239-7272. 

3*Rocky Mountain Hardware. Hand-crafted bronze 
por, bath and cabinet hardware combining traditional, 

d world methods with state-of-the-art manufacturing. 
*Siteworks Architectural Cast Stone. Providing 
ality products to the construction industry for over a 
ecade. Fireplace surrounds are our specialty. Free catalog. 


5*Stone Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with stone 
chitectural elements from Stone Legends. Free catalog 
as color photos and all the information needed to start the 
‘ocess. Call (800) 398-1199. 


5-Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to fit any 
yle or room size. Full-color catalog shows everything 
eeded to design your room around a striking center piece. 
fall (800) 597-3606. 


*White River Hardwoods —Woodworks, Inc. 
anufacturers of ornamentally embossed and sculptured 
ardwood moldings, specializing in curved work. 116-page 
Yolume III Catalog/Specifier includes all product lines, $10. 


FFABRICS/ WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


8+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
19-Donghia. A wonderful postcard set illustrating 
Donghia’s furniture, textiles, trim, lighting, wallcovering 
d accessories, all hand crafted of the finest materials 
ith an unmistakable signature style. $5. 


0-Duralee Fabrics. Offering a CD-ROM rebroadcast 
pf a recent features segment shown on WCBC-TV and 
photographs of recent product introductions. Free. 


*Edelman Leather. A tannage that leaves “hair-on” for 
array of colors or prints such as leopard or zebra. An _ 
endangered way of keeping the look of endangered species. 
32-Elizabeth Bater Home Collection. Fine British drap- 
ry hardware. Finishes include metal leafing, gilt varnish 
and French polish. Extensive color catalog, $15. 
*Glant Textiles. A beautifully coordinated woven col- 
jection recognized for outstanding ranges of color and lush 
Phenille, boucle and jacquard textures of timeless design 
and quality. Inquiries: (206) 725-4444. 
84-Great City Traders. A 250-page, full-color catalog 
illustrating fine decorative accessories, including statuary, 
imirrors, lamps, bookends. Catalog, $10 (U.S.). 
B5-HansenHouse, LLC. Presentation kit is a four-color 
)product sheet with excellent photography and descriptions, 
mews release and designer contact information. Free. 


186-Hinson & Co. An in-depth collection of four-color 


postcards and descriptions of our newest wallpaper, fabric 
and lighting collections. No charge. 

87-+Houlés-U.S.A. Embellish your interiors with luxury 
trimmings from Houlés. New collections in silky viscose, 
cozy chenille and jute offer classic and contemporary looks 
of enduring beauty. 

88 Innovations in Wallcoverings. Award-winning wall- 
coverings in a variety of patterns and embossings perfect 
for residential or any installation! Call (800) 227-8053. 
89-J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, light- 
ing and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
Showrooms in NY, London, L.A., Chicago and D.C. 
Inquiries, (310) 659-4910. No literature available at this time. 
90*Kravet. Indulge your creativity with our 8-page 
brochure illustrating fabric to furniture to trim, including 
collections such as Biltmore, Court of Versailles, Andrew 
Martin and Larry Laslo. Brochure, $1. 


91*Léron Linens. Renowned collection of custom- 
designed linens for bed, bath and table. Offering a broad 
selection of fabrics and designs to suit homes, yachts and 
planes. Free brochure, call (800) 9-LINEN-9. 


92*Nobilis. Creator of luxurious fabrics and wallcover- 
ings introduces the “Mikado Collection”—a contemporary 
grouping of stripes and diamonds in five oxidized colors. 
Call (800) 464-6670. 


93°S. Harris & Co. Distributor of highly decorative fabrics 
for the residential and hospitality industry. Represented in 
over 40 showrooms throughout the U.S., Canada and 
Mexico. Call (800) 999-5600. 


94+Scalamandre. Specializing in the finest textiles, 
wallcoverings and passementerie available to the design 
trade. Scalamandre exclusively represents Elitis and 
Colony in the United States. 


95+Sonia’s Place. The most extensive wallcoverings 
and fabric library/showroom in NY’s D&D Building. 


96-Van Vechten Textiles. Offering photographs of 
collections for residential, hospitality & contract. All 
products produced in the U.S. 

97+Window Modes Ltd. Located in the D&D Building 
with services nationwide. Expertise in hand-woven Roman 
shades and solar shading systems. 

98-Zimmer + Rohde, Ltd. Now celebrating our 100" 
anniversary! Our new 1999 brochure features the best of 
European textile design. Free of charge. 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


99-American Express Financial Advisors. Providing 
professional financial advice to help you assess your 
goals and select investments to fit your needs. Call 
(800)-GET-ADVICE. 


100-American Express Small Business Services. 
For more information, call (800)-SUCCESS or visit 
www.americanexpress.com/smallbiz 


101-102+ Prudential. The Rock-Solid choice for all of 
your financial needs. For more information on Small 
Business Products, circle (#101). For more information on 
Prudential Advisor, circle (#102). 


103+ Stratford Financial Services. Your construction 
and remodeling finance professionals. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


104+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


105+ Amtico International. Luxury viny! tile in realistic 
woods, elegant stones, quarry tile looks. Free brochure. 
106*Bokara Rug Co. Award-winning “Magnolia 
Collection” is made of hand-spun wood and vegetable 
dyes recreating late 19" century Agras that enhance 
interiors of all styles. 

107 Brintons U.S. Axminster. Manufacturers of high- 
quality British wool-rich carpet since 1783. Beautiful styles 
and colors. Call toll-free (888) 274-6866. 


108+ Carlisle Restoration Lumber. Extensive portfolio 
depicting traditional wide plank floors in a variety of set- 
tings. Includes specification and free pricing guide. 
109+Casa dos Tapetes de Arraiolos. Quality hand- 
made Portuguese needlepoint rugs in color coordinates to 
blend with any decor available from stock or custom-made. 


110°Claremont Rug Company. Unique antique carpets 
with lasting, artistic appeal and solid investment potential. 
Information, call (800) 441-1332. Color brochure, $10. 
-111-113+Country Floors. The art and craft of architectural 
ceramics and stone. Circle (#111) for our 8-page introductory 
brochure, $1; circle (#112) for Imported Tiles Terra Cotta 
& Stone, $15; and circle (#113) for American Artisan tiles 
made to order, $10. 

114+Dilmaghani & Co. Featuring the industry’s largest 
inventory of old and new one-of-a-kind Oriental rugs, 
specializing in unusual and oversize. Literature, $2. 


115-Elizabeth Eakins. 64-page brochure featuring the 
exclusive designs of Elizabeth Eakins and Scott Lethbridge: 
Custom made, hand-woven wool rugs, including a new 
Architectural series. $15. 


116+ Exquisite Surfaces Tile and Stone. Catalog with 
price list of tiles, stone, fireplace, terra cotta and stone 
artifacts from France, new and reclaimed. $18. 


117+Galerie Shabab. A showcase for the finest antique 
and period tapestries. Call (212) 725-5444 or visit 
www.galerieshabab.com 

118-Glen Eden Wool Carpet. Send away for our free 
brochure describing some of our carpet and rug products. 
Visit us at www.glen-eden.com 


119+ International Design Guild. An alliance of the finest 
independent floor covering design showrooms for design- 
ers and discriminating homeowners. Free literature. 


120-The Joinery Company. Antique heart pine flooring 
in unfinished solid plank and in pre-finished engineered 
planks. Literature, $5. 


121+ Karastan. No matter how often your tastes, your 
lifestyle, your whole décor may change, your Karastan 
will still be right at home. Full-color brochure, $2. 


122+ Mansour. A vast selection of highly decorative car- 
pets dating from the 17" century to present in addition to 
extraordinary 15"-19" century European tapestries. 


123+Masland Carpets. Distinctively different carpets 
and rugs since 1866. Don’t miss the unmistakable beau- 
ty of Masland carpets in an array of colors, textures and 
patterns. Free brochure. 


124+*Megerian Rugs. Send away for Recognizing 
Quality: 10 Essential Tips for the Discriminating Rug Buyer. 
Free of charge. 

125*Noonoo Rug Co. Importers of quality hand-knotted 
carpets from Pakistan, India and Nepal in traditional, deco- 
rative, contemporary and Arts and Crafts designs. 


126-Nourison. The world’s largest importer of hand- 
made rugs. A selection of traditional to cutting edge 
carpets in virtually every price category. Catalog, $1. 


127+ Oriental Rugs International. Tufenkian Designers’ 
Reserve Collection brochure with a selection of styles from 
Barbara Barry and Kevin Walz. Free of charge. 


128-Paris Ceramics. The leading international 
specialists in limestone, terra cotta, antique reclaimed 
stone and hand-painted ceramics. Call toll-free 
(888) 845-3487 for a 72-page color brochure, $10. 


129+ Renaissance Carpet & Tapestries. Under the 
supervision of French artisans and master weavers in China. 
The largest collection of the most beautiful hand-woven 
Aubusson and Savonnerie carpets and tapestries. 


130+ Rosecore Carpet Co. The Wilton Collection 
encompasses a superb ensemble of broadloom carpets and 
coordinating borders. The Aubusson/Needlepoint 
Collection revives the classic weaving traditions and 
elegance of Old Europe. Brochure, $3. 


131+ Saxony Carpet Co. “Flore’—a unique range of 
patterned woven carpets, specifically created for stairs and 
passageway usage. Full-color brochure showing appropriate 
settings and all 64 versions, $5. 


132+Stanton Carpet. New 40-page color catalog featuring 
our signature Wilton Gallery Collection, Rosecore by 
Stanton, Stanton sisals, tapestry borders and more. $2. 


133-135 +Stark Carpet Corp. Circle (#133) for catalog 
containing many of the company’s designs and colorways, 
available to designers and architects, $10. Circle (#134) 
for An American Approach to Antique Carpets, 4-volume set, 
$150; (#135) for one volume, $50. 


136+Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets. The exquisite 200-page 
Full Line Catalog presents the rugs individually, immersing 
you in Tufenkian’s creative artistry. For information and 
free brochure, call (800) 435-7586. 


137+Wools of New Zealand. Enhance your home with 
the long-lasting beauty of Wools of New Zealand brand 
carpets. For information, call (800) 452-8864 or visit 
www.woolsnz.com 


FURNITURE 


138+ Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
139+Ambience. Custom producers of fine furniture, 
contemporary and eclectic. Made of exotic materials and 
all wood veneers. Literature, $5. 

140+American Leather. Quality leather furniture is an 
investment you will enjoy for many years. Over 70 
designs, 70 colors, custom made and shipped to you 

in 30 days or less. 

141-American Society of Interior Designers. Free 
“Knowledge and Solutions Kit,” call (800) 610-ASID 
142-Arthur Brett & Sons. Full-color, 175-page catalog 
and retail price list, $35. Supplemental catalog with the 
newest product will be sent out as well. 








continued 


YDONSTONE 


Fine landscape ornaments 
and architectural 
cast stonework 


For a copy of The Haddonstone Collection, 
richly illustrated in over 130 pages ($10), 
contact: 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd 
201 Heller Place, Interstate Business Park 
Bellmawr, NJ 08031 
Telephone: (609) 931 7011 Fax: (609) 931 0040 


Offices also in: California * Colorado 


Haddonstone products are available through architects and interior designers 


. Featuring the La Scala Collection, reminiscent of grand 





Crystal Farm 


ANTLER CHANDELIERS and FURNITURE 











143-B&B Italia. To reach a dealer nearest you, please 
call (800) 872-1697. 

144+ Baker Furniture. Simple, refined and adaptable, 
the Archetype Collection by Baker lends itself to indi- 
vidual expression and uncompromising quality. 
Literature, $12. 

145+ Barlow Tyrie. “The English Garden Tradition.” 
Since 1920, our solid teakwood outdoor, garden and 
leisure furnishings have “weathered” the test of time. 
Literature, $3. 

146 -BenchCraft Natural Elements. Photos of specif- 
ic styles available upon request. Call (312) 329-0466. 


147+ Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. 


18" century Italian villas and romantic French chateaux. 
Information, call (800) 968-2513. Catalog, $12. 


148-Brueton. Please send away for more information 
and free color photos of our products. 


149-Carole Gratrale. The quintessential resource for 
custom furniture, metal work and Diego Giacometti 
reproductions. Literature, $25 


150*Century Furniture. Send for a 36-page booklet 
featuring selections from more than 20 of our collec- 
tions, $5. Call (800) 852-5552 or visit us at 
www.centuryfurniture.com 


151+Charles P. Rogers Brass & Iron Beds. Original 
19" and 20" century headboards, beds, canopy beds and 
daybeds direct from America’s oldest maker of brass and 
iron beds. Call (800) 272-7726. Catalog, $1.50. 


152°Councill Companies. Our catalog features our 
mahogany 18" century reproductions, the New Orleans 





collection, exposed wood seating, cherry executive nc 
office case goods and more. $12. dm 
153+Crystal Farm Antler Chandeliers. Best known 4 
for their exceptional quality and designs of furniture aut 
and lighting worldwide. Color catalog, $25 (U.S. and 0 


Canada only). 


154+ Decorative Center Dallas. Fine furnishings for 
design professionals since 1954. Call (214) 698-1350. 


155 * Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importing the finest 
Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free color catalog. 


156+ Design Centro Italia. The best in Italian design. 
Contemporary, modern furniture from over 60 premier 
Italian manufacturers. www.italydesign.com 
157+Devon Shops. Preview Devon’s collection of 
hand-carved formal and country French and English 
furniture. Each piece is carved by hand on our premises. 
Free brochure 

158*Drexel Heritage. Whether casual, contemporary 
or classic, our premier issue of “Images and Inspirations” 
offers countless ideas for distinctive home fashions. Call 
(828) 433-3200 for your $5 copy. 

159+ Giati Designs. Fine teak furniture, market 
umbrellas, imported interior/exterior French textiles. 
Outstanding features include the use of premium, Utana- 
grade teak, meticulous detailing, hand finishing. 
160-GieMme USA. Pamphlet showing photos of select 
items from our catalog, including bedroom, dining 
room, occasional and desk furniture. $6. 
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161+Gloster Furniture. Comprehensive consumer 
catalog presents entire range of furniture, photographed 
both on location and within a detailed specification 
section. No charge 

162+Guy Chaddock & Company. Four-color 
brochure featuring popular items from the extensive 
product line and descriptive information about the 
home furnishings collections. No charge. 


163*Habersham Furniture Co. Leading manufacturer 
of meticulously hand-painted, hand-styled and hand- 
crafted furniture and accent items. For a dealer near 
you, call (800)--HABERSHAM. 


164*Henredon. Contemporary styling with echoes of 
French Moderne and Hollywood in its heyday. Maple 
cluster veneers with their unique burl patterns highlight 
the collection. Literature, $7. 

165+ Hickory Chair. Now we offer both convenience 
and beauty with our New Wood Products Catalog, $16. 
Call (800) 349-4579 or visit www.hickorychair.com 
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166+ Kingsley-Bate. America’s leading manufacturer 
of solid teak outdoor furniture. Literature, $5. 
167+Kreiss Collection. Furniture, fabrics, luxury bed 
linens and accessories to customize your home beauti- 
fully—with Kreiss. Elegant, full-color folio, $15. 
168-169-L. & J.G. Stickley. The year 2000 will mark 
Stickley’s 100" as a manufacturer of premium solid 
wood furniture. Circle (#168) for Mission catalog, $10; 
circle (#169) for Traditional catalog, $10. 
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170*La Barge. Collection of European-inspired mir- 
rors, tables and accent furniture. Free preview brochure 
available. Call (800) 692-2112 
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*Lane Venture. An eclectic mix of rattan, wicker 
upholstered designs. Excursions...inspired by the 
ance of an expedition. The adventure begins at home. 


*LeMuy. A collection comprised of lovely hand- 
ted furniture from France and Spain, with hand- 
ted chairs, consoles, accessories and more. 


*L.A. Haute. Elegant finishes and contemporary 

en make the new line of casegoods a perfect complement 
e classic and estate line of furniture. Literature, $50. 
* Lowell/Edwards. Our team of professionals inte- 
es custom cabinetry and home theater systems, re- 
ng in a synergistic approach. Call (212) 980-2862 
*M2L. Modern furniture collection. Over 100 inter- 
onally recognized designers included in the collection. 


*M. Craig Cabinetmaker. Each piece an original 
e forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany 
American hardwoods; more than 40 creations fea- 
d in the portfolio. $15 


*McGuire Furniture Portfolio. 100-page book, 
color photos featuring our classic collection of the 
ier rattan furniture designs. Also shown are 

gns from the McGuire Special Collections. $15 


/ 
} Michael Taylor Designs. New color brochure 
furing the complete furniture collection of Michael 
lor, legendary designer of “the California Look.” $5. 


)- Mike Bell Antiques & Reproductions. Antique 
reproduction 18" and 19" century country furniture 
fable for 20" and 21" century urban and country 

g. Free brochure, tearsheets and photos. 


)+ New York Design Center. Traditional and con- 
porary lighting, wall coverings, floor coverings, 

} ics, accessories, antiques, office, art, reproductions 
much more. No charge for literature. 


-182-O. Henry House Ltd. High quality, style, 
uty and comfort can be seen in our bench-crafted 
itom upholstered furniture. Circle (#181) for 
brochure; (#182) for $60 catalog (trade only) 


Ma 

*Pearson Company. Full-color brochure features 
-selling styles with information on top quality con- 
faction details of Pearson custom-ordered upholstered 
iture. $1. 
}-Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer 
manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. Please 
#d $25 for the 1999 full-color portfolio, finish sample 
rt, specification catalog and price list 


bb: PierceMartin. One-stop source for upscale wick- 
rattan and iron furnishings as well as an extensive 
flection of unique Eastern antiques and accessories. 
1(800) 334-8701. Free brochure. 

>*Poliform USA. Italy's leading manufacturer of 
Hh-end closet systems, libraries, entertainment cen- 

. bedroom and dining room furniture. Showrooms 
ughout U.S. (888)-POLIFORM. Catalog, $15 


i *Pompeii. Distinctive indoor and outdoor furni- 
fe. featuring several full line collections, custom manu- 
} uring and over 1000 impressive pieces in its catalog. 
'B-Reed Bros. Hand-carved indoor and outdoor 
niture and accessories for luxury homes, hotels, 
taurants and resorts. Custom woodcarving ts our 
gealty. Catalog, $20 (U.S. only) 

iB-Roche-Bobois. The international collection of 
lusive, contemporary furniture is presented in a 
)-page, full-color catalog. $10 

)*Serban Furniture Design. 32-page catalog of 
h-quality, hand-crafted, original designs. Illustrated 
desks, tables, cabinets, seating and more. $35. 


*Summer Hill. A unique line of furniture, fabrics 
H wallcoverings made to last from generation to 
eration. Timeless yet fresh, the designs are created 
Rela Gleason. Catalog, $55. 
2°Sutherland. Free 36-page brochure with photos 
ll available items and collections created since 1994. 
3°Swaim. Swaim Upholstery and Occasional meet 
highest industry standards of quality and design 
ellence. A range of styles. Free brochure. 
4-Tucker Robbins Unlimited. Tribal artifacts and 
iques, Tukuro modern primitive furniture pieces 
nilable in NY showroom. 


'5-Weatherend Estate Furniture. Full-color catalog 
d price list and video available. For more information, 
1 (800) 456-6483. 


6 William Alan Furniture. Distinctive by its quality 
d design. Free brochure features the Parisian Club 
ir and sofa collection. 





=WELRY & WATCHES/FASHION 


_17-Please send me all of the free items in this category. 







/8-Austern & Paul. Free catalog of Austern & Paul 
Welry and watches includes rebate offer 

} 
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199+DeBeers Diamonds. To view diamond solitaire 
designs and learn more about how to buy a diamond, 
visit www.adiamondisforever.com 

200+Giorgio Armani. Exquisitely tailored clothing for 
men and women. The collections express Giorgio 
Armani’s most elaborately articulated fashion statement 
and include day, evening, sportswear and accessories. 
201+J. Jill. Catalog features simple and unique styles 
with an emphasis on natural fibers and creative detail. 
Call (877) 239-9592 or visit www.jjill.com 

202+ Jewelry by Gauthier. Exclusively displays the 
creative works of wear Art by award-winning jewelry 
designer Scott Gauthier. 

203+ Judith Ripka. Versatile elegance. Enduring 
style. Classically modern jewelry that can be worn and 
collected for years to come. 

204+*Omega. In the conquest of space, at sea, in stadi- 
ums, on fashion runways, we continue to record signifi- 
cant moments in time on the wrists of some of the 
world’s most outstanding personalities. 

205+ Patek Philippe. Discover the heritage of the 
world’s finest watchmaker. For a free catalog, call 
(212) 581-0870 

206+ Rado Collection Brochure. Combining high-tech 
materials and avant-garde design, Rado is the leader in 
scratchproof watches, producing timepieces of the highest 
quality and comfort. Free brochure, call (800) 283-7236. 
207 + Rolex Watch U.S.A. For the name and location 
of the Official Rolex Jeweler nearest you, please call 
(800) 36-ROLEX. 

208+ Rudolf Erdel Platinum. Satin-finish platinum 
jewelry accented with diamonds, 18 and 24 karat gold 
and color stones has evoked a passionate following for 
its unique styling and exquisite workmanship. Free 
brochure, call (800)-RUDOLF-8. 

209+ Stuart Weitzman. Women’s high fashion footwear. 
Widths AAAA-C. Sizes up to 12. Free literature. 
210-Tiffany & Co. America’s preeminent jeweler 
offers fine jewelry, timepieces and table settings. For a 
copy of our catalog, please call (800) 214-2895. 


CHEN AND BATH ‘ 


211 +Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
212+bulthaup. The essential bu/thaup book will tell 
you all you need to know about furnishing your kitchen 
as the center of home life. $24. 

213+Canac Kitchens, A Kohler Company. Full- 
color “Kitchen Planner” is the ultimate guide for 
creating the kitchen you’ve always wanted. Easy-to-read 
and loaded with pictures. $5. 

214+Clarke Distribution Corp. New England’s exclu- 
sive wholesaler for Sub-Zero, Thermador, Gaggenau 
and Dynasty. Free literature packet. 

215-Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and 
commitment to quality makes us the premier choice in 
kitchen cabinetry. Our 80-page color brochure, $15. 
Information, (9Q5) 677-9354. 

216:DuPont CORIAN®. Our 20-page book, Home as 
Self, is filled with inspired CORIAN® applications 
and decorating philosophy—every home should fit its 
inhabitants. $2. 

217-Fisher & Paykel Appliances. World’s first dish- 


washer in a drawer. Available in black, white, stainless 
- . . eet =i i e@ 
steel or fully integrate into kitchen or bar. Free brochure. 
218-Gaggenau USA. Collection of exceptional and eriectin 


unique appliances. Free 1999 Gaggenau Magazine. 


Call (800) 828-9165 or visit www.gaggenau.com 
219+Hansgrohe. A range of showerheads and hand- 
showers featuring the revolutionary Quick-Clean™ self- race u a y 


cleaning system. To learn more about our entire line of 


kitchen and bath products, call (800) 719-1000. ‘ 4 
220-Herbeau Creations of America. Distinctly 
French Provincial kitchen and bath faucets, fixtures and ] V in 


accessories which reflect the classic charm of the original. 
221-Heritage Custom Kitchens. High-end custom 
cabinetry in a beautiful 50-page color brochure. Styles 
include traditional, Old World and contemporary. $12. 
222+independent Inc. Under-hood design incorpo- 
rates an easy-to-clean surface. We ultimately create 

a hood for the connoisseur. Free literature, call 
(800) 7-NEVADA. 

223°Kallista, Inc. Color catalog depicts our full line of 
products and accessories, $10. 

*KitchenAid. For more information, call (800) 422-1230 
or visit www.KitchenAid.com 

224+Kohler Co. Full-color catalogs covering baths 
and whirlpools, showers, lavatories, kitchen and 
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Corporat | leadquarters TOA- 867-5026 
onterte =nt sinks, and faucets and accessories. . es ‘ 
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*Miele Appliances. Superb European dishwashers, laun- 
dry products, ovens, cooktops, vacuums. To speak directly 
to your local Miele appliance dealer, call (800) 579-1167; for 
your local vacuum dealer, (800) 694-4868 


225+*Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. From 
American Arts & Crafts to the warmth of Provence, our 
new 40-page catalog previews these cabinetry styles and 
many more. $12. Dept #AD999C 

226*Poggenpohl U.S. World-renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinetry manufacturer offers front styles 
in wood, lacquer, laminates and stainless steel, from tradi- 
tional to avant garde designs. Literature, $18 
227*Robern. Designlogic Series mirrored cabinetry, 
lighting and accessories will add beauty, storage and func- 
tionality to your bath or powder room. Send for a 24-page 
brochure, $1 

228+Rutt Custom Cabinetry. Rutt’s Design Folio will 
inspire your creativity. The only American cabinet 
maker who will design, cut, fit and finish to your specifi- 
cations. $15 


229-SEPCO Industries. Manufacturer of customized 
luxury plumbing fittings and bath accessories 
230-SieMatic Corporation. 128-page SieMatic Kitchen 
Book features our internationally famous line of European 
and American style cabinets and accessories. $19.95 


231+*Snaidero USA. World’s leading European kitchen 
manufacturer from Italy. The 254-page encyclopedia high- 
lights newest models and technology in kitchen design. $25 
232+Solar Antique Tiles. Original antique tile muralas 
and industrial tiles and reproductions/custom tiles 
Literature, $3 

233-Sonoma Tilemakers. As the nation’s largest and 
most innovative manufacturers of hand-crafted tile, we offer 
a world of design options never imagined! Free brochure 


234+Sub-Zero. With the 400 Series’ elegant display 
features, three exterior options on its 600 Series and the 
versatility of its 700 Series, Sub-Zero provides leading 
refrigeration design solutions. Call (800) 444-7820. 
235-TOTO. Reinventing the toilet. Free, full-color 
brochure shows award-winning, water-saving designs 
and an impressive range of lavatories 

236-°Viking Range Corporation. The originator of com- 
mercial-type equipment for the home; offering a full line of 
products, including cooking, ventilation, cleanup and 





refrigeration. Call (888) 845-4641 


237-Wood-Mode. Free, full-color pamphlet includes 
an offer for a free Designer Literature Collection ($20 
value). More information, call (800) 635-7500 


238 Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


239-Arte de Mexico. Our $12 catalog features over 100 
different hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures, as well 
as an extensive line of iron furniture. Call (818) 508-0993 


*Flos. High quality, European contemporary lighting is 
brought to the marketplace by Flos USA. Call (800) 939-3567 
for the representative in your area 


240-Frederick Cooper. A collection spanning hand-paint- 
ed porcelain to full lead crystal and glass to metal of every 
type. Color brochure featuring our hand-crafted lamps, $3 


241°H.A. Framburg & Co. One of the finest traditions 
in lighting; over 400 styles including Gothic, Empire, 
Victorian, Georgian, Early American, Art Deco, Art 
Nouveau and Soft Contemporary. Brochure, $15 


242+Jean Karajian Gallery/Collection. Collection of 
lighting in bronze and alabaster. Gallery specializes in 
French decorative arts and paintings from the 1920's, 
1930’s and 1940’s. Free literature 

243-Schonbek. Founded in Bohemia in 1870, the 
largest manufacturer of crystal chandeliers in North 
America. Contemporary, traditional, retro and custom 
designs. Free video and literature, call (800) 836-1892 
244-Williams Antiques. Whimsical lighting line includes 
monkey, fox, frog, deer, owl and fish chandeliers, lamps and 
sconces. Two-tier, custom finishes and sizes available 





245+ California Closets. When you organize your home, 
you simplify your life. Solutions to help you stay organized 
in room after room of your home. Free brochure, call 
(800) 336-9195 

246+Desert Troon. Beautiful brochure on this limited 
offering of spectacular condominium homes overlooking 
the blue Pacific. Free of charge 

247 Fisher Island, Florida. Created by the Vanderbilts 
as their lavish winter estate. Today, 75 years later, it has 


become the finest private club community in the world, 
Free brochure — 
248+ Oak Leaf Conservatories. A York, England-base| 
company specializing in traditional English style conservail! 
ries. More information, call (800) 360-6283. Brochure, $ } 
249+-SwimEx Systems. Please send away for a free 
color brochure and video. Call (800) 877-7946. 
250°ZEN Associates, Inc. Landscape architecture 
design services, construction management and mainte-; 
nance of naturalistic gardens. Brochure, $10. 
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251 - Please send me all of the free items in this category. §))Il 
252-Baccarat. Consummately crafted in France since} 
1764, world-renowned for its exceptional qualities and ))} 
innovative design. Offerings include decorative lighting, 20 
vases and stemware. Call (800) 845-1928. Free brochuré 
253-Buccellati. Presenting an impressive range of Itali} , 
hand-crafted sterling silver flatware, holloware, sculpture}}lll! 
and gifts. Free brochure. er 
254-255+Martin’s Herend Imports. Exquisite hand- 
painted porcelain from Hungary. Elegant dinnerware, figs}! 
urines and fancies. Circle (#254) for Dinnerware Catalogy} yy, 
$10; circle (#255) for Figurine Catalog, $8. 

256*Mottahedeh. Free color brochure shows Mottahede}} 
dinnerware designs reproduced and adapted from rare Jo 
original antiques D 
257-258 Puiforcat Paris. Beautifully hand-crafted 
French sterling and silverplate patterns since 1820. Circlél} 
(#257) for the sterling brochure, $5.50; circle (#258) for 
the silverplate brochure, $2.50. 10 













259-260-Steuben. For nearly a century, the master glas 
makers and designers of Steuben have been crafting the 
finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. Circle 
(#259) for Seasonal Catalog, $2; circle (#260) for Full- 
color Annual Catalog, $8 

261°Villeroy & Boch. Setting tasteful tables with excep-> 
tional designs in china, crystal and silver. Styles for elegant) 9) 
entertaining or casual everyday dining. Free color booklet 


262+°Waterford Society. Specially commissioned limitet 





editions by Waterford Crystal and other membership t( 
perks. Complimentary Keepsake Box with membership, 
Call (800) 444-1997 0 
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For your copy 





of our 104 page 


Color Product Catalog, 


send $20.00 for bound book, 


$30.00 for special ring binder. 


Visa/ MC/ AMEX welcome. 


Complimentary brochure 


available. 


16506 Avalon Blvd. 
AD99 Carson, CA 90746 
Teli GRO) 532-1400 Fax: (310) 532-2042 
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continued from page 317 

ouple’s collections. Kelli Ayres collects 
rints and first editions (a nineteenth- 
entury print, The Heroes of Waterloo, 
angs above the tufted leather sofa), and 
er husband, antique guns. A pair of an- 
que bronze statues of fencers are 
rized possessions of Charles Ayres’s. 
Though the dining room is grand 
nough for large formal parties—the 
able, discovered at a Connecticut an- 
iques shop, seats twenty-four—its hues 
eate an intimacy suited to smaller gath- 
rings. A George III chandelier sparkles 
verhead, and the walls are covered with 
lum cotton; carnival-stripe draperies 
ive the room a hint of the Moulin 
ouge. The whole is reflected in a huge 
ight-by-nine-foot Louis X VI-style mir- 
or, found on a buying trip to London. 
A door off the entrance hall opens 
o a hallway leading to the apartment’s 
edrooms. In the generously propor- 
tioned master bedroom, which a previ- 
ous owner created from two existing 
ones, soft taupe and robin’s-egg-blue 
tones combined with various shades 
of white provide a quiet counterpoint 
to the saturated colors in the rest of 
the apartment. The walls were plaster- 
dragged and glazed to resemble pickled 
barn siding, and the carpet is beige wool 
woven with white stars. Tiny lights in- 
stalled within the window moldings 
give off a soft glow. 

The second, smaller bedroom was fit- 
ted out to house the couple’s frequent 
out-of-town guests, with the idea that it 
could eventually be converted into a 
nursery. A cream-stripe fabric on the 
walls and ceiling creates a circus tent ef- 
fect. The room is furnished with a mix 
of old and new: The bed, with a trundle, 
was custom-made, but the marble-top 
table and the antique English bureau 
fronting the window were brought to 
the apartment by Charles Ayres, as was 
the painting of the south of France. 
Like the rest of the residence, the room 
is a companionable marriage of elegant 
welcome and whimsy. 

“When we work with a client,” Olsen 
says, “we complement each other. It’s 
striking how many of our choices are 
eighty percent identical. It’s a gratifying 
work to be in, because you can see the 
fruits of your labors.” 

“But here I got to keep them,” adds 
her sister, with a smile. 0 
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www. hickorychair.com 
Our every effort is intended to craft inviting environments 


Crafted for comfort HIC KORY CHAIR, 


Crafted for life 
www.kreiss.com 
The Kreiss Collection. Discover our unique collection 


of hand-crafted 

furnishings online! KREISS COLLECTION 
Ebel.com 
Versatile, thin, elegant. Water resistant. 
Five-year international limited warranty 
Intelligently priced 


X 
the architects of time 
www. mastercard.com 
MasterCard Vacations” offers 


great prices on superior vacation 
packages and cruises 


www.weatherend.com 

Outdoor furniture built with WEATHEREN] ) 
heirloom quality, distinctive ESIAMECE UNOS 
design and yacht building integrity 

Glen Eden manufactures 100% LZ, ae P 
New Zealand wool carpet andrugs «A -?UC/@ex 
in custom and standard designs ‘ieee fs 


www.anichini.com ANICHINI 


Luxury bed, bath, table linens, 
decorative pillows, towels and furniture 


www.glen-eden.com 


www. bernhardtfurniture.com 
BERNHARDT... furniture makers since 1889 


ES Era eee NA) 


www.calclosets.com 
California Closets offers a complete S CALIFORNIA 
range of home storage solutions CLOSETS 


designed to Simplify Your Life Simplify Your Life 


www. sfvisitor.org 


The official source for visiting = ier 
San Francisco. More than 2,000 nu Sanfrancisco 


listings of what to do 


www. GATSBYS.com 
100,000-square-foot gallery with 7,000 
unique antiques including 18th and 19th %> 
century art, bars, chandeliers and furniture 






www. larsonjuhl.com 
For the best in custom framing, ask your 


framer for Larson-Juhl’s Craig Ponzio LARSON: JUHL 


Signature Collection 


www. hansgrohe-usa.com 
Premier plumbing 
manufacturer home page 


ansgrone 


AXOR PHARO 


D 
( Kecastaan 


www. drexelheritage.com 

Wood and upholstered furniture for os 
a variety of design styles, from 
classic to contemporary 


www.karastan.com 
Classic carpets and area rugs, 
woven for life 


DREXEL HERITAGE: 


nissandriven.com EN 
Experience the newly redesigned 1999.5 NISSAN 
Nissan Pathfinder, the most luxurious 
SUV Nissan’s ever built DRIVEN! 
www. kingsleybate.com 
Solid teak elegant outdoor furniture 

KINGSLEY~ BATE 


www.rado.com 
Rado, world leader in scratch-proof design 
watches. Unique designs, executed in RAD Oo 


unique materials; reality that lasts. Switzerland 
www.waterford-usa.com 6. 
Waterford Society. Specially-commissioned = t 

limited editions by Waterford Crystal and WATERFORD 


other perks. Keepsake Box with membership. 


kodak.com 


Learn about Kodak Max film and Kodak 
other Kodak products at Kodak.com 








www.centuryfurniture.com 


A complete line of high-end case = 2 
CENTURY 


goods and upholstery collections 


kitchenhood.com @ 
The ultimate temptation in luxury hoods. NDEPENDENT INC. 


| Tbe Ueimate Tomapeation In Laxey Hoa 


www.saabusa.com 
Saab vs. the ordinary. Challenging 
conventional thinking to make better cars © SAAB 


For details, visit us at www.saabusa.com 


www.pompeiifurniture.com 
Distinctive interior or exterior 


hand-wrought and lightweight, 
never-rusts metal furnishings POM PEI 
www.mcguirefurniture.com 

The premiere rattan designs, solid teak, 

bamboo tables, lighting and : 
other special collections McGUIRE 


www. lincolnvehicles.com 
Wood, Leather. Adrenaline 

Experience the all-new Lincoln LS. 

Visit www.lincolnvehicles.com 


{ LINCOLN 


www.scalamandre.com 
Providing today’s designers and their 
clients with the fabric, trimmings and 
wallcoverings suitable to their lifestyle 


Salemante 


www. jansantiques.com 

Direct importers of 19th century and Belle Epoque 

antiques. Interactive Jan’s & Company ~ french antiques 
website with over 400 images. 


www.omega.ch 
OMEGA. 150 years of watchmaking excellence, 


with product news, history, events and our OMEGA 


ambassadors, Cindy Crawford and Pierce Brosnan 


www.loewen.com 
Manufacturer of fine quality, 
energy-efficient, low maintenance 
wood (Douglas Fir) windows and doors 


www. bmwusa.com 

Car shop from home with our new Virtual Center 
at www.bmwusa.com. Build your BMW, arrange 
a test drive and more 


www. poggenpohl-usa.com 
Poggenpohl, renowned European kitchen and 
bath manufacturer, offers exclusive fronts 
and exceptional designs 








www.adiamondisforever.com 
To view diamond solitaire designs and learn 
more about how to buy a diamond, visit 
www.adiamondisforever.com 


ene cae te 
www. Best4.x4..LandRover.com 


Range Rover exemplifies the rare combination uty 
of strength and luxury, setting the standard — 


De Beers 


for luxury SUVs > RANGEROVER 
www.enkeboll.com : 
Architectural woodcarvings Enkeboll Design 
manufactured in maple, Set Sommpiee soe te «fe 


red oak and cherry 


www.henredon.com 
Bedroom, dining room, occasional and upholstered furniture 


HENREODON 


www.mieleusa.com 

Superb European dishwashers, laundry 
producis, ovens, cooktops and vacuum 
cleaners. Extraordinary appliances for ordinary tasks 


onything else is o compromise 


www.volvocars.com 
To learn more about the full line of VOLVO 
Volvos, please visit us at our website for life 


www.utah.com 

Plan your vacation to Utah by using 
utah.com. Maps, accommodations, 
destinations and picture tours 


Utah! 
www.redbaronantiques.com 


Auctions and retail featuring prominent architectural antiques 
decorative arts and collectibles 


from around the world Red Baron’s Antiques 


at 


JONATHAN PILKINGTON 


TO the | RADE 





IN THE SHOWROOMS 


8 Kathryn Ireland 

Even though she’s lived in the 
United States for more than a 
dozen years, Kathryn Ireland 

is still a Britisher at heart, and 
she recently opened a fabrics 
showroom in London’s Old 
Imperial Laundry building (44- 
171-622-9060) to complement 
her furnishings shop on Mon- 
tana Avenue in Santa Monica 
(310/393-0670). Her hand-print- 
ed fabrics (below and right) fill 
the gap between Colefax & 
Fowler, Bennison, George 
Smith and Chelsea Editions, 
says Ireland (right, at the new 
London showroom). “Because 
I have clients who know each 
other, I can’t use the same fab- 
rics, so I came up with some of 
my own to broaden the choices.” 


JONATHAN PILKINGT 
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® Kravet 
At Kravet (212/421-6363), there 
are several diverse collections 
based on history. The Venice 
Collection was derived from art 
associated with that magical 
city, and a portion of the sales 
goes to Save Venice. One of the 
fabrics shows a fierce golden 
winged lion (left), the symbol of 
the city. The Biltmore Estate 
group is taken from furniture 
and fabrics in the 1895 North 
Carolina mansion, and the Vi- 
enna Workshop Archives repro- 
ces fabrics made in the famed 
\Verkstatte around the 


tury. 











® Pranich 
Carolyn Ray has designed some + 
new fabrics in a postmodernist 
muted style, and they’re avail- 
able at Pranich in New York 
(212/980-6173) and other show- 
rooms in the United States. 
Field Guide (below) is a variation + 
on cotton of the traditional 
botanical print fabric, with fine-_ 
ly drafted specimens of herbs 
and other plants, and Hover is a 
blurry checkerboard pattern. 











COURTESY PRANICH 














® Todd Hase 
In 1996 Todd Hase opened a 
small SoHo shop featuring his 
Art Déco-inspired furniture de- 
signs. He now has an additional 
space—a suite in the D&D 
Building (212/355-4510), where 
his new fabrics will be previewed 
(he already has 120 subtle silks, 
chenilles, linens and damasks) be- 
fore they are sent to the show- 
rooms that sell his line (below). 
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a the premium places for quality products without ever leaving home. Please use the 
attached reply envelope to indicate your catalog choices. Enclose $2 for postage and handling 
in addition to the amount of any priced item(s). 





ON THE PLAZA IN New YORK 


BERGDORE 
GOODMAN 


Bergdorf Goodman. Welcome to 

the inviting world of Bergdorf Goodman. 
Discover the very best in clothing, acces- 
sories, jewelry and footwear from the most 
exclusive designer collections for men and 
women. Enjoy the warmth and wit of our 
Decorative Home shops, with selections of 
the most exquisite china, silver and gifts 
imaginable. An entire year of Bergdorf 
Goodman, $12. 








__ Borsheim’s. A spectacular selection 
les of jewelry and gifts that will surpass 
your expectations. Borsheim’s offers bril- 
liant gemstones, shimmering pearls, 
exquisite timepieces and elegant gifts. Call 
1-800-600-3073 for a complimentary 
copy of Borsheim’s annual catalog. Our 
newest catalog available October 1999. 


a 





- Chadsworth’s 1.800.COLUMNS®. 
~~ Columns, pillars, pilasters and posts 
available in PolyStone™, wood and fiber- 
glass. Our award-winning color Idea Book 
includes Columns Product Portfolio. (1) Idea 
Book, $15 soft cover; (2) $25 hard cover; 
(3) Product Portfolio, $5. 





Conklin’s Authentic Antique 
Barnwood and Hand Hewn 
Beams. Create a sense of warmih and 


| tradition in any room with Conklin’s wide 


array of recycled products. For a full-coior 
brochure, call Conklin’s at (5670) 465-°..52. 
Brochure, $5. 


CONRAD. Conrad roman fold shades 

are custom handwoven of natural 
grasses, reeds and fibers. Over 40 weaves 
offer texture, translucency and filtered sun- 
control. Free brochure. Available through 
the trade. www.conradshades.com 


6 Deck House. Walls of glass, post 
> and beam construction, and the soaring 
spaces of each custom-crafted Deck House 
frame the natural beauty of your home site. 
Order your 150-page Idea Book today. $20. 





Tent aee 
over 450 
WTO A 
Jrom Europe 





Design Toscano. Discover artifacts 

that evoke passion, wit and a storied 
past. Lavishly carved furniture, ornate 
mirrors, breathtaking paintings and art 
posters, replicas of historical sculpture, 
period lighting and more. $3. 





4 O Heirloom European Tapestries. 

» LARGEST U.S. CHOICE BY FAR! 
Now choose from 800 wall hanging classics 
for that perfect design, color, size and price! 
From France, Belgium and Italy. FREE ROD 
included. New Art Book Catalogs (refund- 
able): (1) 100 designs, $7; (2) 400 designs, 
$30. Talk to the specialists at Heirloom. 
1-800-699-6836. www.tapestries-inc.com 


Recorded Be a 


NoPE 


by Frank McCourt 





4 Recorded Books, Inc. Over 
2,500 comple 1 une! ‘daed 

audiobooks. Not avail 

Ask about our easy renta 

a free brochure. 1-800-63 
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Eldred Wheeler. Handcrafted 18th 

Century American Furniture. Built in 
the same New England tradition as early 
American cabinetmakers—wide boards, tra- 
ditional joinery, handcarved accents. Start 
your Eldred Wheeler Collection and invest 
in a piece of history! 1-800-779-5310 for 
(1) 88-page Collector’s Edition catalog ($4), 
or (2) free brochure. www.eldredwheeler.com 


LEADING 


aE Se ity 
er aes e temas) ee 
FOR A RANCH AND VINE- 
BORE iy dl 





4 4 Leading Estates of the World 

invites you to join them on their 
magnificent and exciting tour of the most 
beautiful and luxurious properties currently 
on the market throughout the world. (1) 
Latest issue, $8. (2) One-year subscription, 
$21. 1-800-525-1122 or 1-805-686-2085. 














Replacements, Ltd. WORLD’S 
~ LARGEST INVENTORY of old and 
new china, crystal, silver & collectibles. 
6,000,000 pieces, 125,000 patterns. Buy & 
sell. FREE pattern printouts available. 
800-REPLACE (1-800-737-5223). 
IENTS, LTD., P.O. Box 26029, 
NC 27420. Dept. Ad. 

ts.com 





Four Seasons Sunrooms 
Conservatories. Exciting idez 
books to design a sunroom or conservatory, 
Create a dream home. Kitchens, dining) 
areas, family rooms, home offices, attic 
conversions, pool/hot tub enclosures, et 
(1) 32-page catalog, free; (2) 100-page idee 
book, $10. www.four-seasons-sunrooms.co 
1-800-FOUR SEASONS. ADG909. 





















1 Lindal Cedar Homes. Thinking 
about a custom home? Every 
Lindai home is a custom creation carefully 
crafted to fit your needs and dreams. Call today ¥ 
for our FREE idea kit. 1-800-426-0536, 
Dept. AN9. www.lindal.com 





4 5 Scholz Design Luxury Home 

Plans. The architects at Scholz 
Design have been the country’s leading 
designers of luxury homes for over 50 
years. Today’s discriminating homebuyers 
have earned and deserve the best designs 
and plans available. Eight different catalogs 
are available for purchase. Please call toll- 
free, or visit our website. 1-800-766- 
8755, ext. 366 or www.scholzdesign.com 





1 Scully & Scully. For over sixty 

years, Scully & Scully has offered a 
nique collection of the finest gifts and 
ome furnishings. Whether you visit their 
elegant Park Avenue store or shop through 
heir catalog, you will be delighted with the 
superior quality of their merchandise as well 
as their service. $4. 












4 Waterworks. The country’s lead- 
ing resource for luxury bath fittings, 
fixtures, accessories and bath furniture. 
Everything you need for a superior bath 
installation combined in one comprehensive 
guide. Collections for the kitchen and bar 
also included. Contact us at 1-800-899- 
6757. Catalog, $15. www.waterworks.net 


Fil! out the attached reply envelope and 
include payment for any priced catalog(s) 
requested. If envelope is missing, use 
the adjacent form provided. 


Be sure to enclose $2 over and above the 
cost of catalogs for postage & handling. 
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DONGHIA 
IN ZURICH 


onghia has a unique 

setting for its fabrics in 

Switzerland. Hafter 
was established in the old part 
of Ziirich by Robert Hafter in 
1962 as a shop selling English 
antiques. Over the years he 
added contemporary Italian fur- 
niture and Asian antiques, such 
as Tang Dynasty figures, and 
now his daughter Natalie has 
brought Donghia fabrics and 
furniture into the shop (right 
and far right), making it a whole- 
sale/retail interior design center 
in the European mode. Hafter, 
St. Peterstrasse 10, 8001 Ziirich, 
Switzerland; 41-1-211-4400. 


ALESSANDRA LEIMER 
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Kevin Price’s JB 
rosewood table with a 
nickel trim a 


THE RIGHT PRICE 


H* furniture may look con- 
ventional, but whe yu 
scrutinize it, it’s load h in- 
vention. He puts his oy 

of creativity on top of hi 
references.” So says Robs 

about the tables and chai 


Kevin Price (AD, June 19 
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Che creator of acclaimed off- 
Broadway sets, Price has a wide 


range of pieces, including intri- 


cately veneered modern classics, 


h as the JB rosewood table 


ynized-oak picnic table. 


9th St., New 
995-5160. 


ALESSANDRA LEIMER 





RETRO ACTIVE AT PRELLE. 


pee which is constantly 
mining its 250-year-old ar- 
chives and reintroducing historic 
documents, hasn’t had to dig too 
deep for its latest offering, a col- 
lection of silk fabrics that Louis 
Stie, Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann, 
Hector Guimard and Charles 
Stern designed in the first quar- 
ter of the century. Most of the 
designers represented were con- 
nected to Siie and André Mare’s 
Compagnie des Arts Frangais and 
were involved in laying the foun- 





COURTESY PRELLE 





dation for the Art Déco move- 
ment. Their highly stylized and 
bold patterns, woven at Prelle’s 
famous Soierie Lyonnaise, were 
infused with dense and contrast- 
ing colors, from Siie’s Coupe de 
Fruits (below left) to a Lalique 
design (below) for an exhibition. 
The launch of the collection was 
timed with the opening of Prelle’s 
newly restored showroom in a 
landmark Paris building. Prelle, 
5 place des Victoires, 75001 
Paris; 33-1-42-36-67-21. 





TO the RAD 








L.A. CONFIDENTIAL 


isitors to Monte Ailen’s 

warehouse in west Los 

Angeles are in for a sur- 
prise. The upholstery and cus- 
tom-furniture workshop has been 
converted to a showroom for fur- 
niture by brothers Timo and Esa 


HEAVY METAL 


eter Marino, Robert A. M. 

Stern and Howard Slatkin 
are just some of the designers and 
architects who come to Wain- 
land’s to have their own metal 
designs made and to choose lan- 
terns, grilles, brackets, finials and 
painted glass doorknobs from 
Don Wainland’s catalogue. One 


4 
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Yla-Soininmaki, who enjoy a 
quiet reputation among Holly- 
wood celebrities and their de- 
signers—even Mariette Himes 
Gomez from New York. “When 
we started working with Monte 
Allen in 1983, we were making 


of Slatkin’s clients asked Wain- 
land’s to reproduce a steel man- 
telpiece with brass decorations 
in the style of Tula work (metal 
elements fabricated from arma- 
ments in the Russian city of Tula 
during the 18th century). Wain- 
land’s, 453 W. 17th St., New 
York, NY 10011; 212/243-7717. 





slipcovers and doing upholstery,” 
says Timo Yla-Soininmaki. “Af- 
ter he retired, our clients began 
asking us to build pieces of fur- 
niture. Now, with a workroom 
staff of 50, we thought it would 
be easy to sell our own line of 





COURTESY FORT STREET STUDIO 


[é known Brad Davis and Ja- 
nis Provisor since their days as 
painters years ago,” says Thad 
Hayes. “Now they live in Asia 
and design rugs that are hand- 
knotted, and as artists who are 
doing decorative arts, they’ve 
gone through a successful evolu- 
tion.” Davis and Provisor’s hand- 
dyed silk rugs for Fort Street 
Studio, at showrooms in the U.S., 
have a soft-focus design that is 
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seating [above], beds, tables 
and mirrors. We don’t have 
fabrics, but we offer a range of 
leathers—and we'll customize 
any piece.” Monte Allen, 2326 
Centinela Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90064; 310/207-7676. 


Pree 


reminiscent of watercolors. Their 
latest collection, on display at 
Joyce Ma’s Paris gallery (AD, Apr. 
1998) through Oct. 30, includes" 
Chess (above) and Woodgrain, 
which suggests the swirling pat- 
terns of trees and water in Chi- 
nese painting. Joyce, 168-173 
Galerie de Valois, 75001 Paris, 
33-1-40-15-03-72; also at Den- 
nis Miller, 306 E. 61st St., New 
York, NY 10021, 212/355-4550. 0 
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Pages 60-76: 

BARBARA BARRY INCORPORATED 
9526 Pico BOULEVARD 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90035 
310/276-9977 


THE KITCHEN QUESTION 


Pages 80-96: 

C. M. Wriacnt, INc. 

700 Nortu La CreENEGA BOULEVARD 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
310/657-7655 


G. K. MUENNIG ARCHITECT 
P.O. Box 92 

Bic Sur, CALIFORNIA 93920 
831/667-2471 


Scott HIMMEL, ARCHITECT 
205 West WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60606 
312/853-0167 


Davip ANTHONY EASTON 
INCORPORATED 

72 SPRING STREET 

New York, New York 10021 
212/334-3820 


Harry SCHNAPER INCORPORATED 
692 MapIsoN AVENUE 

New York, New York 10021 
212/980-9898 


SiLLs HUNIFORD ASSOCIATES 
30 East SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 
New York, New York 10021 
212/988-1636 


BULTHAUP 

153 SouTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
310/288-3875 


Mica ERTEGUN 

MAC II 

125 East EIGHTY-FIRST STREET 
New York, New York 10028 
212/249-4466 


M (Group) 

207 WEsT EIGHTY-SIXTH S11 
New York, NEw York 10074 
212/874-0773 
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AD DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 


craftspeople featured in this issue 


WILLiaM T. GEorGIs 

275 MapIsON AVENUE 

New York, New York 10016 
212/557-6577 


SECRETS OF CUSTOM WORK 


Pages 104-136: 

Naomi Lerr & AssociATEs, INC. 
12 West TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET 
New York, NEw York 10001 
212/686-6300 


NaAnz Custom HaAarpwake INc. 
212/367-7000 


VicTORIA HAGAN INTERIORS 
654 MapIsON AVENUE 

New York, NEw York 10021 
212/888-1178 
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SERPEN TILE 
212/427-4232 


KeLty Hopren INTERIORS 
2 ALMA STupbIos 

32 STRATFORD Roap 

LONDON W8 6QF 
44-171-938-415] 


Davin LINLEY & Co. Lrp. 
44-171-730-7300 


Tap Hayes DeEsicn, INc. 
90 West BROADWAY 

New York, New York 10007 
112/571-1234 


\xyY GLASS AND STONE 
9042 


* 212/988-6811 


Mario BuATTA 
120 East EIGHTIETH STREET 
New York, New York 10021 


E. R. BUTLER & COMPANY 
212/925-3565 


CULLMAN & Kravis, INc. 
790 MapIsON AVENUE 

New York, New York 10021 
212/249-3874 





‘THORP SRICA INCORPORATED 
212/594-2000 


CLODAGH DESIGN INTERNATIONAL 
670 BROADWAY 

New York, NEw York 10012 
212/780-5300 


LuMINARY TOOLS 
718/418-3920 


VICENTE WOLF AssociATES, INC. 
333 West THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
New York, New York 10018 
212/465-0590 





PETER J. Rizzorro CoMPANY, INc. 
212/645-1578 


GEOFFREY BRADFIELD INC. 
105 East SIxty-THIRD STREET 
New York, New York 10021 
212/758-1773 


GRAND ILLUSION 
212/675-2286 


Sopuie Hicks 

S. H. Limirep ARCHITECTS 
16/19 Powis Mews 

LONDON W11 1JN, ENGLAND 
44-171-792-2631 


‘THOMAS AND VINES, LTD. 
44-192-377-S111 


Pages 138-148: 
McMiLteEN Inc. 

155 East Firry-sixTH STREET 
New York, New York 10022 
212/753-5600 


continued on page 352 
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19th c. Carved Marble Mantel 











Tiffany Marble & 
Mosaic Wall Fountain 






19th c. French Marble-Inlaid 
Walnut Cabinet 12’ h 






18th c. Foyer Fountain 5’ h x 6’ dia. 







Spirit Triumphant, Marble & Bronze 
Approx. 6’ h 





THE EVOLVING BATH SALLY SIRKIN LEWis Pages 272-279: 

J. Ropert Scorr Davip Laws Desicns Lrp. 
Pages 152-177: 8737 MELROSE AVENUE 9/10 SaviLE Row 
TERRY HUNZIKER Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 ~ LonDON W1X 1AF, ENGLAND 
100 SouTH KING STREET 310/659-4910 44-171-437-8487 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98104 
206/467-1144 Mimi Lonpon, INc. Pages 280-287: 

8687 MELROSE AVENUE -  FONTANA-MULLER 
GoMEz ASSOCIATES, INC. Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 7B1s Mam, DU MONT-BLANC 
504-506 East SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET 310/855-2567 51120 SEZANNE, FRANCE 


New York, New York 10021 
212/288-6856 


INTERIOR DESIGN, INC. Pages 288-293: 
SHOPE RENO WHARTON ASSOCIATES 636 SAN BRUNO AVENUE ScoTtT SNYDER INC. 
18 West PUTNAM AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94107 42 Via MIZNER 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 06830 415/282-2880 PaLM BEaAcH, FLORIDA 33480 


203/869-7250 


Bray-SCHAIBLE DESIGN INC. 
80 West ForTIETH STREET 
New York, NEw York 10018 
212/354-7525 


THomas Britt INCORPORATED 
136 East Firry-SEVENTH STREET 
New York, New York 10022 
212/752-9870 


JACQUES GRANGE 

118 RUE DU FauBoURG ST.-HONORE 
75008 Paris, FRANCE 
33-1-47-42-47-34 


815 FirrH AVENUE 
New York, New York 10021 
212/753-8861 


SHELTON, MINDEL & ASSOCIATES 


216 West EIGHTEENTH STREET 
New York, New York 10011 
212/243-3939 


REED A. MorRISON ARCHITECT 
508/428-8379 


3000 GREENVALE RoaD FeLiciry WIGAN DESIGN 
CHEvy CHASE, MARYLAND 20815 39 OVINGTON STREET 
301/951-7040 LONDON SW3 2JA, ENGLAND 
44-171-591-0521 
Pages 238-247: 
J. P. MoLyNEux StTuptio Lrp. Pages 302-311: 
29 East SIXTY-NINTH STREET JED JOHNSON & AssOocIATES, INC. 
New York, New York 10021 211 Wesr Srxty-FIRST STREET 
212/628-0097 New York, New York 10023 
212/489-7840 
Hype Park FINE ART OF 
Mo tpincs, INc. Pages 312-317: 
718/706-0504 OLSEN & Ayres INC. 
60 East SIxtTy-sIXTH STREET 
RENNy B. SALTZMAN INTERIORS INC. Pages 256-263: New York, New York 10021 
REED CREATIVE SERVICES LIMITED 212/988-9003 
151A SYDNEY STREET 
LONDON SW3 6NT, ENGLAND Pages 318-324: 
44-171-565-0066 JOHN COTTRELL COMPANY 
9200 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
Pages 264-271: Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90069 
Mary MEEHAN INTERIORS 310/247-1355 
605 Park AVENUE 
New York, New York 10021 RON TIsDALE LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
212/772-6644 2042 GoLF STREAM ROAD 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46229 
STEVE BaRTH 317/891-1203 0 


SELLDORF ARCHITECTS 

62 WHITE STREET 

New York, New York 10013 
212/219-9571 
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33-3-26-80-54-70 
‘THE WISEMAN GROUP 


561/659-6255 
Pages 178-188: 
Crarisa V. RINGLIEN INTERIOR DESIGN Pages 294-301: 


466 FIFTEENTH STREET 
BROOKLYN, New York 11215 
718/499-2403 
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VISA SIGNATURE 


Pla ciinse life has enough limitations, we created the incomparable Visa’ Signature card. 
Visa Signature has no preset spending limit and a revolving line of credit. It boasts a Concierge 
Service to assist in your travel and entertainment plans, airmiles for worldwide travel, and unsur- 


passed acceptance, making all of life’s limitations not so...well, limiting. For more information, 


ou Want Io be 


YOON 2235 SbIs WLe 


please see www.visa.com/signatureusa or call 1-888-847-2003. \t's Everywhere Y 
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